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PREFACE 

These pages have been written oa a duty I owe to a soldier 
to whom great injustice has been done. The atatements in the 
two reports of the commaniliag general in regard to his orders 
and the management of the cavalry in the Gellysburg cam- 
paign have been generally accepted without question; and the 
criljcisms ot his staff officers and biographers on the conduct of 
the Chief of Cavaliy have assumed them to be true. It seems 
never lo have occurred to these critics to analyse and compare 
the two reports with each other, and with the contemporaneous 
correspondence, to ascertain it they agree, or in what respect they 
differ. This I have done and have found it impos^ble to recon- 
dle thdr differences. It was my fortune to serve underthe direct 
orders of General Robert E. Lee and General Stuart, and for 
both I have alwa)'a felt a deep affection. General Lee men- 
tioned my name when I was a private in a general order to the 
army, and (he last communication I recdved from him put me 
in command of all Northern Virginia. I have tried to explain 
how his name is signed to papers that do so much injustice as 
well to himself aa lo General Stuart. The following letter to me 
from Genera] Beauregard shows that my theory of the Gettys- 
bui^ campaign is far more flattering to General Lee aa a com- 
mander than his own report. 



New Oblx&ns, Ju. 6, — W. 
Mt DsiB Colonel: — 

I read with much pleasure jour two ortidea in Bdfor^i Magaant 
on the Gettysburg Campaign, which I had always condemned as danger- 
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oui and ill advued, but ts explained by you, I withdraw m; eoodemna- 
tiau of it. It is o[i the contrary to be rq^retted that Geaeral Lee's pliM 
was not carried out as be ixileDdcd. 

1 atn yours vcty truly, 

(Signed) G. T. ButTREGASD. 



Genera] Stuart's report of the campaign shows what were my 
relations with him at that time; and oa I brought the information 
that induced him to &sk pemiiaaion to cross the Potomac in 
rear of the enemy when he was ordered to the Susquehanna, 
and was chosen to command the advance of his column. 1 think 
1 have a right on my own account as an actor in the great tragedy 
as well as on his, to be heard, llie fatal shears cut the thread 
of his life before the end of the conflict came, and he was denied 
the opportunity to speak for himself. The time has come to 
apply the test of reason to the Gettysburg legend to discover 
who is responnble for bringing upon us the Dies inel — diei 
iUal 

The equestrian statue of the great leader of the Southern 
cavalry which was lately unvdled at Richmond is a testimony 
of the love and admiration of the men who followed him in battle 
and wept over his bier; 

"So sinks the day-iilar in the Ocean bed, 
And yet anon rppsirs his druoping head. 
And tricks his beams and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the moraioK ^." 



Jmo. S. Mobbt. 



Wabhinoton Cm, 
Avffuti il. ia07. 
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Fbr the true laurel-wreath which gloiy weaves, 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves. 

Btbon, ChUde Hantd. 

The batUe of Chancellorsville was fought on May 3, 
1863; it was a prelude to Gettysbui^. Considering the 
numerical inferiorily of the Southern army and the fact 
that it took the offensive and drove its antagonist out of 
hia entrenchments over the river it had just triumphantly 
crossed,' I consider it the boldest deed of arms and the 
most wonderful achievement in the history of war. 

'Gehebai, Orders, No 47. 

HBA-UQDASTERa AhMT OF THE PoTOUAC, 

Cahf ne&b Falmoutb, Va. 

April 30th. 1B63. 
K il with htftlifdt satisFaetion the commBndine General anuounees 
to the kttny that the opemtious of llie laat three days have determined 
that our tnciuy must either ingloriously fly, or come out from behind 
fais defeucea and give ua battle od out dwd ground where certain destruc- 
tion awoila him. . , . 

Bjr command of Major-General Hooker, 

S. WllXlAUB, 

A. A. G. 

In contrart with the above is the following despairing despatch 
torn Hooker to Presideut LinccdD. 

"Mat S, 1863, 3.30 pjl 
"We have had a desperate fighl yesterday and to-da;. which has 
resulted in no success to us, haWnf; lost two lines which bad been selected 

IB 
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I once expressed this opinioD to General Shennan; he 
agreed with me. General Warren, an engineer officer, 
referring in his report to Jackson's flank march and sur* 
prise of Hooker's right wing on the evening of the 2d, says : 
"I was near this part of the field about 5 p.m., when 
heavy firing of musketry began on our right and I hastened 
lo the spot. The Eleventh Corps on their left had made 
no stand at all behind its breastworks, but ran away while 
yet the enemy's bullets scarcely reached them, and while 
their own artillery heroically served, stiU held the enemy 
in check. I tried in vain to assist some of the officers 
in rallying their men, but soon saw it was a waste of pre- 
cious time. This flank move in our very presence, which 
General Lee had decided upon, and the execution of which 
he had entrusted to General Jackson, was one of great 
risk under any circumstances." . . . 

At Austerlitz the Allies attempted to do the same thing 
that Jackson did and met a great disaster. But General 
Lee knew that he did not have Napoleon in his front 
At 4.10 P.M., on May 2, when Jackson was almost in 
touch with his flank and was forming his lines for attack. 
Hooker, unconscious of Jackson's presence and of 
the impending blow, said in a despatch to Sedgwick: 

for our defence. It ia now 1.30 o'clock and there is still some firing of 
BTtillcrf. We ma; have aoother turn at it this p.u. 1 do cot despair 
of HucccM. It Sedgwick could have gotten up there could have been 
but one renull. It is impossible for me to know the ciact poailion of 
Sedgwick as retards Ills ahitity to advance and take part in the engage- 
ment. I cannot tell when it will end. Vie will endeavor to do our beat. 
tity troops arc in good spirits. We have fought desperately to-day. 
No general ever commanded a more devoted armj." 
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"Capture Fredericksburg with everything iu it and vigor- 
ously pursue the euemy. We know that the enemy is 
fleeing to save his trains. Two of Sickle's divisions itre 
amongst them." 

But at 9 P.U., after Jackson had struck the blow that 
created a panic and rout. Hooker ordered Sedgwick to 
"at once take up his line of march on the Chancellora- 
ville road until you c'onnect with us. You will probably 
fall upon the rear of the forces commanded by General 
Lee and between us we will use him up. Send word to 
General Gibbon to take possession of Fredericksburg." 
Gibbon was on the opposite side of the river at Fahnouth. 

On April 29. Sedgwick with 22,000 men had crossed 
the Rappahannock below Fredericksburg. This was only 
a feint by Hooker to deceive Lee while the main body of 
his army was marching out of sight to the upper fords. 
Lee soon penetrated his design and, with Jackson's corps, 
went lo meet Hooker, but left Early behind with 10,000 
men as a rear-guard and containing force to hold Sedgwick 
ID check and protect his flank.' Hooker had not antici- 

' "A conlaining force is a body of troops charjted with the duty of 
holding io check a body I^CDerally numerically superior) of the eiiemy, 
labile the main efforts of the army are directed against another portion 
of the hostile force." — n'agner. 

Colonel Uamley, in bis work on the opentioiis of war, says: 
"To bring an army from tlie order of march to the order of battle 
H A nork of time. Therefore it may, in moat cases, be checked by a 
force deployed in order of battle, only a little superior to the heads of 
the advancing columns. And the uses to be made of thLi circumstance 
are manifold; it is not loo much to say that, rightly employed, it is the 
most effective weapon in the mihtary armory. ... If a body of troops 
me to temain drawn up to oppose the advance of a superior force on 
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paled tliis bold move of his adversary. He bad expected 
bim to retreat towan] Richmond to fight a defensive 
battle; his orders to Sedgwick were to pursue bim in thai 
direction. Hooker's plana were upset by Jackson*s unex- 
pected turning of his flank; his army was divided and be 
was now on the defensive. Such a sudden transforma- 
tion of scene was never seen before. Jackson's untimely 
fall in the first act of tbe great tragedy has put him amongst 
the deified heroes of antiquity, and his name is so blended 
with the great victoiy that tbe world has taken little 

& plain wberc tiie whole conformstioD were visible, the attempt would 
be (utile and disoatious. Tbe cneiu; would at ooce attack witii etlperior 
forces aitd compel a coatty retratt under penalty oF rout or destniiliap. 
But gkilfull; disponed in a good position across tlie path of an advereai; 
advancing iu an onlinarilj brokeu country, the risk is grratlj- reduced. 
If the armica have been manieuvering aau each other, with numlien 
and positions eoiistantlj cbanging, and plans and combinations only 
to be guessed at, the leader who comes on such an obstacle in Lis path 
cannot at first know the amount of force wliidi bars hia way suffiriently 
well to be^n an immediate battle. He will gcncndly pause, recoO' 
□oiter and leel hia way; and will defer a geueml uttAck till lie shall be 
reedy to deploy a force sullii-ient to render him confident of success. 
In the meanwhile the commander of the smaller force must watch care- 
fully the dispiMitioti of his advcrmry, and combine in an unusual degree 
resolution with prudence. For if he were to engage tlie whole ot lua 
troops throughout the extent of their front, it would be out of his power 
to witlidraw when the adversary had deployed a superior force, and he 
would be out-flanked and heavily defeated. On the other bond, if he 
were lo give way before the enemy had made a considerable deployment, 
the advance, which it was his business to check, would not be retarded. 
He must occupy his ground to the last moment possible willioul com- 
mitting hiruself to a general action, and must then effect an orderly 
rcttcat. At the first opporhmity offered by the ground, be must repent 
the manceuver. . . . Tlic sole uae of a conloimng force is to prevent a 
reunion of the enemy's parts." 
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account of the fact that Stuart took Jackson's place on the 
field and finished the work which Jackson had bc^n. 
If Homer had painted this battle scene of the Wilderness 
he would have represented Jackson and Stuart as the 
Twin-Gods riding on the lightning and directing the storm. 
I do not mean that Stuart accomplished all that Jack- 
son would have done if he and his next in command, A. P. 
Hill, had not been wounded. Jackson fell about 8 p.u.; 
Hill about the same time. He was pressing to cut the 
enemy off from the United States Ford, their line of re- 
treat. Stuart, on whom the command of Jackson's 
corps now devolved, was several miles away on the fiank 
near Ely's Ford on the Rapidan. The advance of Jack- 
son's troops had been arrested by his full for they had no 
comman<ler. Stuart did not arrive on the field to take 
command until midnight.' The panic had then subsided; 

^OENfaU. LEB TO P&tStlieNT DATIS, BICBMOND, VA. 

BKADQUARTEnS NEAR CnANCEUOKSyiLLE^ VA. 

Mat iad, 1B63. 
Mb. pRamnwr: — 

I find Ihi" enpmy in a slrong position al Chancellorsvffle and in 
large tonx; his cmiimunicuticms otlciid lo llie Rapidan at Gennanna 
and Elf's Fordft, aiul to the Rappahanaock al Unilnj States Ford, tie 
ttans dctermilicd lo make the fight here and, from what I leant From 
General Early, has sent up trcxips from his poHition opposite Fredmrks- 
tiurg. Anticipating such a movemoiit on his part, I direclcd General 
Earij last evening, if it ooeurred. tu i^ave a guard at Iiis poaitiun and 
join me with llie rest of his forces. I have repeated the orders this 
moniin^. It is plain lIiMt if the encm; is too strong for me here I shall 
have to [aJl back, and FrwIcricksburR must be ahandoneii. ... 1 have 
tio expectations that an; reinforeements from Longstrcet or North 
Carolioa will jmn me in time to aid in the contest at this point. . . . 
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Hooker's army had recovered from the shock of the attack 
and his lines had beea re-formed to protect his rear. The 
opportunity to destroy him was gone. 

It is impossible even for the greatest master of a pro- 
fession to esecute another's conceptions without specific 
directions. It was said of Apelles that no artist could be 
found to complete a picture which he left unfinLsbed. Of 
all the great commanders of histoiy, Jackson was prob- 
ably the most reticent about his plans. Even if Stuart: 
had been present on the field when he fell, the transfer of 
command would have involved a delay that might have 
been fatal to victory. 

Colonel Henderson, an English soldier, in his "Stone- 
wall Jackson and the American War," says: 

"These arrangements made, Jackson proceeded to 
join his advanced line. At the point where the track to 
the White House and United States Ford strikes the 
plank road, he met General Lane seeking his instructions 
for the attack. They were sufficiently brief: 'Push right 




OEHERAL LEE TO GENEa&L BIViXT 

M&r 8rd, 1863, 3 ajl 
Genekai. J. E. B. Stuabt: — 

GsfERAi.; it is neccssaiy that the glorious victory thus (ar achieved 
be proBCCuted witb the utmost vi^r and the enemy gi\eo do time la 
taJly. As soon, therefore, as it is possible they must be pressed, so that 
we am unite the two wings of the army. EndcAvour, therefore, to dis- 
possess them of ChanceDorsville, which will permit the union of the 
whole arm;. I shall myself proceed to join you as soon as I csu make 
arrangements on this side, but let nothing delny the completion of tlie 
plan of driving tlie enemy from liis rear and from hLs positions. I shall 
give orders that eveij effort be made on this aide at daylight to aid in tiie 
junction. 
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aliead Lane, right aliea4.' A^ Lane ga]Ic^>ed off to bis 
cramDand, General Hill and some of his staff came ap 
and Jackson gave Hill his orders: 'Press them, cut tbem 
off from the Voited Slates Ford, HiU; press them,' . . . 

" The skirmbhers on both sides were now engaged and 
the lines of battle in the rear became keenly on the alert. 
Some mounted officers galloped hastily back to their 
commands. The sound startled the Confederate sol- 
diers, and an officer of the 18th \orih Carolina, seeing 
a group of strange horsemen riding towards him through 
the daikness — for Jackson, hearing firing, had turned 
back to his own lines — gave the order to fire. The voUey 
was fearfully effective. Men and horses fell dead and 
dying on the narrow track. Jackson himself received 
three bullets, one in the right hand and two in the left 
arm, cutting the main artery and crushing the bone below 
the shoulder, and as the reins dropped upon his neck. 
'Little Sorrel,' frantic with terror, plunged into the woods 
and rushed towards the Federal lines. An overhanging 
bough struck his rider violently in the face, tore off his 
cap and nearly unhorsed him; but, recovering his seat, 
he managed to seize the bridle with bis bleeding band 
and turned into the road. . . . When Stuart reached the 
front he found the troops still halted, Rodes and Cobton 
re-forming on the open fields near Dowdall's Tavern, and 
the Light Division deployed within the forest, and the 
generak anxious for their own security. 

"So far the attack had been completely successful, 
but Lee's lack of strength prevented the fuU accomplish- 
ment of his design. Had Longstreet been present, with 
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Pickett and Hood to lead his splendid infantiy,* the Third 
Corps and the Twelfth would have been so hardly pressed 
that Chancollorsvilie, Hazel Grove and the White House 
would have fallen an easy prize to Jackson's bayonets. . . . 
" In Stuart, however. Hooker had to deal with a soldier 
who was no unworthy successor of Stonewall Jaeksoo. 

'qENEBjU. lee to president DAVIS 

FREDEHICKSBTniG, April SOth, 18S3. 
. . . Geotra] Stuart is suppostnl to ha\'e croesEd I{api<Lui lost night 
to intcmipt enemy's rolujnn at Gcnnnniia. lie cut it in the aftcmooD 
ne&r Madclen'a, north of Rapidan. Eavmj teas still crossing the Itappa- 
lisnnock at 5 p.m. yeslctdny. . . . Objet-t evirleiilly to turn our left. If 
I ball Loogstreet's divisiaiu — Hood's and Pickett's — would fed sale. 

RiOBHONi), Va.. April 30th. 1M3. 
General LoNCBmEET, Suffolk, Va.; — 

Move without delay to tliia place to effect a junction with General 
Lee. 

S. Cooper, 

A. and I. G. 

OENDIAL LEG TO OENERAL JACESON 

HlADQrAItTEHB, MttJ Sfd 1803. 

Genfxal: Ihavcjust received your note infonning me that you were 
wounded. I catiiiul expr^s loy regret at the occurrence. Could I have 
directed events I should have cbtxen for tlie good of tlie country to be 
disabled in your stead. I congratulate ;ou on the victoiy which is due 
to ^ur aldll. 

OEMUUL LEE TO GENEBAt. LONOarnEBT 

May Ttli. 
Mj letter of the 1st instant to which you refer, was intended to 
apprise you of my intended movement and to express the wish rather than 
the expectation that oue of ;our divisions could cooperate In it, I did 
Dot intend to express tlie opinjou thitt you could reftcb me in tone, as 
I did not think it practicable. 
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Bcluctantly abandoning the idea of a night attack, the 
cavahy general, fully alive to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, had determined to reduce the interval between him- 
self and Lee, and, during the night, the artillery was 
brought to the front and the batteries deployed wherever 
they could find room. Just before the darkness b^an 
to lift, orders were received from Lee that the assault 
would be made as early as possible. The right wing, 
swinging around in order to come abreast of the center, 
became hotly engaged. Away to the southeast, across 
the hills held by the Federals, came the responding thunder 
of Lee's guns; and 40,000 infantry, advancing through 
the woods against front am] Sank, enveloped in a circle 
of fire a stronghold which was held by over 00,000 muskets. 
... It must always be an interesting matter of specula- 
tion what the result would have been if Jackson had 
accomplished his design on the night he fell, of moving 
a large part of ins command up the While House road 
and barring the only line of retreat left open to the Fed- 
erals, 

"Undoubtedly to those who think more of numbers 
than of human nature, of the momentum of tlie mass rather 
than the mental equilibrium of the general, the fact that 
a superior force of comparatively fresh troops was at 
Hooker's disposal will be sufficient to put the success of 
the Confederates out of court. Yet the question will 
always suggest itself, would not tlie report tliat a victori- 
ous enemy of unknown strength was pressing forward 
in the darkness of tlie night towards the only line of 
retreat, have bo demoralized the Federal soldiers, already 
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shaken by the overthrow of the Eleventh Coqw, that they 
would have thought only of securing their own safety? 
Would Hooker, whose tactics the next day, after he had 
bad the night given him in which to recover his senses, 
were so inadequate, have done better if he had received 
no respite ? . . . He must be a great leader indeed, who, 
when his flank is suddenly rolled up and his line of retreat 
threatened, preserves sufficient coolness to devise a 
general counterstroke." 

The Count of Paris says: "From earliest dawn, Stuart, 
anxious to show his comrades that he was not only a brill- 
iant cavalry officer, but that he is likewise able to lead an 
army corps, is occupied in rectifying his lines and in mak- 
ing the Second Corps take the most favorable positions 
for renewing the attack. ... It is five o'clock in the 
morning; provisions were about to he distributed to the 
soldiers of these three brigades, who had fully earned 
them by twenty-four hours of marching and fighting, 
but at the cry 'Let us remember Jackson,' they are all 
in motion without waiting for anything, for they are no 
longer ignorant of his wound, and are burning with desire 
to avenge upon the enemy the fatal accident that has 
robbed them of their chief. This cry is repeated by the 
rest of the division, which is advancing on the left of the 
road under Stuart's lead, and the two other hnes ttiat 
have passed beyond the clearing of Dowdall's Tavern in 
order to get back in the woods. . . . 

"The plateau is soon covered with soldiers flying in 
disorder, and the abatis, filled with the dead and wounded, 
catch fire. The conflagration is soon communicated to 
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the Chancellor dwelling, which has been converted into 
a hospital; with it perished all the victims of this fright- 
ful conflict who had sought a protecting shelter under 
its roof. Hooker mounts his horse again with difliculty 
and proceeds in sadness and in silence in the direction of 
the new line which he had caused to be formed in the 
Bullock crossing. During this time Lee is in the vicinity 
of the Chancellor dwelling; his soldiers are in possession 
of the whole plateau. It is ten o'clock in the morning. 
. . . The [third] Federal line was well defined; each 
organization fell readily into its place in the same order as 
around Chancclloraville. The position, which was very 
bad for an army desiring to get out of the forest, was easy 
to defend. Yet Lee, giving his troops only the time 
strictly necessary to breathe and form again, was already 
preparing to attack it . , . But at this moment came 
alarming news to put a stop to his movement, obliging 
him to form a resolution even more daring, perhaps, than 
that which the day previous had brought Jackson upon 
the flank of the enemy." 

This news was that Sedgwick after a short combat had 
captured Fredericksburg and the surrounding heights — 
that Early had retreated on the Telegraph road towards 
Bowling Green (Richmond), and had left the plank road to 
Chancellorsville open to Sedgwick, who was advancing on 
Lee's rear which was now uncovered. No doubt General 
Lee intended 'to leave the road to Richmond open. If 
Sedgwick accepted the invitation, then Early, having the 
interior line and central position could easily have united 
with Lee at Chancellorsvilie to crush Hooker while Sedg* 
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wick was far away. In that event Sedgwick would never 
have re-crosaed the Ri^ipahannock. If , on the contrary, 
Sedgwick took the plank road he would have been checked 
by Wilcox while Lee with the reinforcement of Early 
was driving Hooker into the river. Early had thus 
become separated from Lee's army. Lee had intended 
that Early should guard his rear and keep between h'm 
and Sedgwick. Fortunately Wilcox, who was at Bank's 
Ford, a few miles above Fredericksburg, without orders, 
moved back to Salem Church on the plaak road and 
formed his brigade in the dense thicket across it This 
compelled Sedgwick to halt and deploy, and, temporarily, 
barred his advance until the arrival of McLaws. Lee 
had suspended the attack be was about making on Hooker's 
new position when he heard that Sedgwick was in his 
rear, and sent McLaws to check the movement. He fol- 
lowed with Anderson's division — attacked and drove 
Sedgwick back over the river. The Count of Paris says: 
" While McLaws' [division] and Mahone's brigade were 
niiiD'hiug in the direction of Fredericksburg, Wilcox was 
mlHblinliing himself at Salem Church, and Early, believ- 
lliu llio enemy to l>c moving on the Bowling Green [Rich- 
nioiid] rood, was making useless preparations to dispute 
It to liiirt far Hway from the real battle-field." 

WliMi lifT lumwl against Sedgwick he left Stuart to 
liolil lliHikfr: ufter finishing Sedgwick, he moved back 
lit Nlrtkr' lltHiker miothor blow with his united army. 
Knrlv Imd Hwri joitiwl him. But Hooker had gone. 
|,w hiiil i>ili'<THi>rully repented Napoleon Bonaparte's 
Iii«'li<-x tit IiIn llrft cnmjjaign in Italy. An English officer, 
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Captain Cecil Battine of the 15th King's Hussars, has 
given in his book, "The Crisis of the Confederacy," a 
graphic sketch of Stuart, and of his brilliant leadership 
in this battle. He says ; 

"James Stuart, or Jeb, as he was called in the army, 
from his first initials, proved himself, in liis short career, 
the greatest warrior amongst the great men who Itave 
been so called. Whether or not he was really descended 
from Robert the Bruce, he certainly inherited tlie kingly 
talujit for leading men and making war. He won the 
great battle of May 3, which was decisive in this campaign, 
by skilful and gallant leading. He was but twenty-eight 
years old when he took Jackson's place at the head of the 
Second Corps; and it would have perhaps been well for 
the Southern cause if Lee had retained him at his side 
to share in the supreme command as he had used Jackson, 
instead of at once again transferring him to the command 
of the cavalry which Fitz-Lee, W. Lee, or Hampton was 
qualified to hold.' Stuart had.like Sedgwick, served under 

' Washinoton, D. C. 
December 10, 1007. 
CouwEL McsBi: — 

Coinplyinn with your request for a brirf account at how Wilcox and 
his romuiaiid stood bi'twcfD Sedgwick aod the rear of Lc^'s arm]' on 
the 3d ot May, 1863. 

Coming from Bank's Ford in Ihc forenoon, Wilcox with his 
Ak!)amn BriRndp, four pkits of Lcvris' Batlcry and forty or fifty ot 
the 15th \'a. Cuvslry iiiiUtT Major Collins, in three sticwssive skir- 
inishea, first near Tnylor's house, tlien near Downman'a. and then Bt 
tlie loll-2iite. so delayed Sedgwick'a (dvance that his final attack waa 
Dot mndi! upon us at Sulem Church, three and a half miles from 
Fredericksburg, until five o'clock, pj(. 
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Lee ID the cavalry of the United States ajmy, and the 
knowledge possessed by their former colooel of the two 
men's characters and capacify stood the Southern general 
in good etead on this critical field; he could take liberties 
with the over-cautious Sedgwick, and give rein to the 
offensive skill of Stuart Soon after the outbreak c^ the 

Wilcox's Brigade wu f<H7ned acron the road. After dtdling tu 
heavil;, two divisioru. Brooks' and Newton's, compriajog six hcigadea^ 
woe mused and auaulted us. The attack was mainlj ca our 
brigade, but as Gcneial Lee reports it, "partially involved the two 
brigades" on our left, Semmes' and Mabone's, which bad come to our 
hdp. After a hot and bloody battle we diov« tbe enemy barJc to the 
shelter of their artilleiy, three quarters of a mile three of Sanmei' 
regimeDta advancing with us. Losses on our aide about 1000; on tbe 
meniy's side over !500. 

A notable and singularly happy sequel was this: May 3, 1907, tbe 
surrivon of the gallant £3d New Jersey, one of the fomnoat regi- 
ments in that bloody fight, erected a monument at Salem Churdh on 
which were two plates, one inscribed 

"To the Memory of our Heroic Dead Comiadea Who Gave 
Thdr LJvea for their Country's Honor on this Battle^dd, This IVUd 
is Dedicated." 

On the other plate was this; 

"To the Brave Alabama Bc^s, Our Opponents on this I^dd ot 
Battle, Whose Memoiy we Honor, This Tablet is Dedicated." 

As the oldest surviving officer of the Alabamions in that Sght, I 

acknowledged gratefully this magDaniinous compliment and recdvcd 

train Colonel E. Burd Grubb a noble letter, which 1 much regret you 

have not space to publish. 

Very truly youn, 

HiLABY A. Rebbebt,' 

„ T o 1* L*^ Colonel, ath Ala. BegL 

Colonel Jobn S. Mosbt, ^ 

WaahmgtoQ, D. C. 

'Secretary of tbe Navy 1B93-1S07. 
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war Stiiart distinguished himself as a cavalry leader, and 
bis strategical work in blindfolding the enemy and in 
enlightening his own army has never been surpassed. As 
a eavairy tactician he is not only tlie first, but hitherto the 
only leader of the army who understood how to combine 
(he effects of fire and shock, how to render effective ser- 
vice in fighting on foot without losing the power to strike 
on horseback when opportunity offered, though his Fed- 
eral opponents imitate<l his strategy and tactics with some 
success in the next campaign." 

"On Sunday. May 3, the dawn was obscured by the 
river mist so frequent on the banks of the Rappahannock. 
By five o'clock in the morning the Confederate regiments 
had got under arms and, scarcely waiting to eat the food 
which Stuart had caused to be distributed, the soldiers 
of Hill's division, now forming the first line, were clamor- 
ing to be led into action. While it was yet dark Stuart 
had brought up the artillery of the Second Corps to the 
Lewis creek in order to enfilade the hostile position, but 
before it came into action his infantiy threw themselves 
upon the Federal soldiers atill remaining in the wood 
which had been the scene of last night's engagement, with 
vengeful cries of ' Remember Jackson.' 

" Sickles in the meanwhile had begun to execute Hooker's 
orders for the evacuation of the ground west of Lewis 
creek when the furious charge of the gray riflemen com- 
pelled him to turn aud defend himself. The fierce and 
cosily fight which followed left the contested wood and the 
heights of Hazel Grove in the possession of the assailants. 
Stuart lost no time in dragging his artillery forward on to 
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the heights; he established a battery of thirty guns oppo- 
site Fairvicw Hill and cemetery which could fire across 
the high road at a range of only eleven hundred yards. . . . 

"The troops at Lee's disposal were too few to enable 
him to strike home when Stuart began his advance on 
both sides of the main road, but he closed his brigades 
towards their left, leaving skirmiabcrs to keep the enemy's 
left wing amused, and pushing forward artillery wherever 
an opening in the trees gave it range. Thus skilfully 
disposing his forces, he b^an gradually to press upon the 
Federal breastworks, threatening them right along their 
line and so keeping them in doubt as to his real point of 
attack. The Confederate artillery, under the orders of 
both Stuart and Lee, greaUy assisted the attack; the fire 
of the batteries of the First and Second corps crossed and 
inflicted death and wounds in the space around the Federal 
headquarters, crowded as it was with troops, trains, and 
field-hospitals. Of the seven Federal divisions seriously 
attacked, three defended the Fairview plateau, two faced 
westward along the Lewis creek ravine, and two held Lee 
at bay, facing east on the plank and old pike roads which 
once again diverged at Chanccllorsville. 

"When he Judged the fire of his guns to have produced 
some effect, Stuart hurled his line across the ravine and 
a hard fight followed on its eastern bank; at the same 
time, two brigades attacked from the south and repeatedly 
charged the defenders of the cemetery with the bayonet. 
In the lull of the fighting Stuart rode through his troops 
and helped to re-form them for another altaolc, while he 
caused the artillery to increase its fire against the enemy's 
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position and to sweep the high road. Lee was doing the 
same thing and the effect of this bombardment was to 
inflict still greati?r loss and confusion in the enemy's 
ranks. Hooker himself was wounded and stunned by the 
falling masonry at Chancellor's house, which was set on 
fire; many wounded soldiers were burnt alive and the dry 
branches in the barricades and entanglements also caught 
fire. All order had ceased in the clearing north of Fair- 
view; no succor came to the deciiiiated defenders. At this 
critical moment I^ee himself brought Perry's Florida bri- 
gade from the woods south of the plank road down the 
ravine until he joined hands with Archer's brigade which 
formed Stuart's extreme right. The five Confederate 
divisions were thus united in a continuous line of battle. 
The sight of Lee roused the utmost enthusiasm among 
Jackson's soldiers, who shouted, 'God bless your noble 
head!' as he passed. The signal was then given for an 
assault right along the !ine. While the guns swept the 
road and the clearing on either side of it, Stuart led his 
infantry once more across the ravine, singing at tlie top 
of his voice and waving his sword. His blonde beard, 
blue eyes, and nol>lc figure on horseback recalled the 
Norman heroes who led tlie van at Hastings, singing the 
songs of Roland. With a fury the Federals were no longer 
able to resist, the converging troops from the west, south, 
and east thronged across the ravine cheering and waving 
their tattered colors. The brigades and regiments were 
mixed up and many hundreds of the men were dabbled 
with blood from wounds given or received, i>ut, undeterred 
by previous failure, the whole line lowered their bayonets 



nw IVTBODDCnON 

Mid fcS ■pen Scli»* ovps. wiiidi brsi^ coDtestod 
c^vfv nid tt Ar ^iraoitd. irpcmfadlT cfauging with txM 
ffavL but «m fiuBr swept aw«T. 

"Bt ton o'clock tfat wimk mass of tfar three Federal 
oMft^vas R<r«iEi^ befocp tfar nrttxious asssilaots. Sickles' 
nwp^ vfairh had jnfluiwd the bmnt of the cooflict, had 
abo aiffftvd moM and vas ia thr greatest di^irder; the 
Twvlftfa CoiT« MI bad %fatii^. aad oo the Federal left 
H«oc\*cl: Tithdrev lus <hvisMii in masterir style, fjieddag 
Mt'l^v^' advance as he did so. In this maiMeuTer Colcmel 
Mik^ aftrnraidf ctifmnander-in-chief of the UnitedStates 
aimy, first betame distin^tshed. The scene around 
Chani-vJk«fsTillc, when Lee on horseback, amid his vic- 
ttttitius ».4dK>TS. R«cbrd the noss-raads, showed bow 
M-\vre' had been the stni|3i:le and how destructive had 
tven the fire of the Southern artilleiT. The ground was 
littrml with injuretl men and horses and with the smoking 
d<4)m of carts and equipments: an inunmse mass of mili- 
tan- strtivs became the priie of the victors, who crowded 
anxind their wctl-bdoved chief with enthusiastic cheeis, 
while the retreating mass and the sound of firing slow^ 
R^kxl nnrthxnml. But little time was wasted in self- 
4>.vi];nilul(ilion. l.ee was determined to finish <^ Hooker 
without {H^'i^tt It"" tiiii^ 1^ recover from the stunning 
blow uikIcf which his army was reeling, and orders were 
Issuixl to re-fonn thi^ tlecimateil gray di^isicms with the 
intention of n-s\miing tlH< nllack. 

" 'I'he violon- was indo«i a brilliant achievement . . . 
News, howowr, reached the Confederate commander 
aoon after one o'clock which compelled him to counter- 
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maod the fresh attack for which troops had already been 
drawn up, and to leave Hooker in his in Irene Iiments, over 
which a mass of black smoke rolled from the burning 
woods. A message from General Early informed Lee 
tliat the Federal Sixth Corps Imd stormed Marye Heights 
and was in possession of the Orange plank road; Lee's 
countenance showed no change at these evil tidings; he 
promptly suspended the preparations for the attack, and 
commanded that four divisions instead should invest 
Hooker while McLawa marched to meet the Federals 
menacing the rear of his army. These orders were forth- 
with executed. . . . Engrossed by the tremendous events 
at Cliancellorsville, Lee ha<l omitted to inform Early of the 
new situation which had arisen, and which made the road 
to Chancellorsville, and not Uie road to Riclmiond, the 
important one to bar. 

"[Lee's orders to Early were to protect his rear; his 
report says; 'General Early had been instructed, in the 
event of the enemy withdrawing from his front and moving 
up the river, to join the main body of the army with so much 
of his command as could be spared from the defence of his 
lines. . . . The enemy then b^an to advance Up the 
plank road, his progress being gallantly disputed by the 
brigade of General Wilcox, who had moved from Bank's 
Ford as rapidly as p03.sible to the assistance of General 
BaHisdalc, but arrived too late to take part in the action. 
General Wilcox fell back slowly until he reached Salem 
Church on the plank road, five miles from Fredericksbui^. 
Information of the state of affairs in our rear having 
reache<l Chancellorsville, as already stated. General 
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McLaws. with his three brigades and one of Genera] 
Anderson's, was ordered to reinforce General Wilcox. 
The next morning General Early advanced along the 
Telegraph road and recaptured Marye's and the adjacent 
bills without difficulty, thus gaining tlie rear of the enemy's 
left] 

" A single brigade could have sufficiently delayed Sedg- 
wick's advance to tlie South if he had rashly taken that 
direction ; but he liad no such intention, and a closeobserva- 
tion of the Federal dispasitions and the swifter manceuver 
of the slender forces at liis disposal would have enabled 
Early, if not to deny the Chance Uorsvi He road entirely to 
the enemy, yet to hold him in check long enough to pre- 
vent interference with Lee's army. Moreover, Lee's 
headquarters were but ten miles distant by road, and the 
sound of heavy firing all the morning attested the violence 
of the struggle in which the main army was engaged, and 
gave a clue to the situation. . . . Early rallied his division 
OD the Telegraph road leading to Richmond; W'iloox. 
who had made a rapid march from Bank's Ford, which 
he was guarding to assist in the defence, fell back along 
the plank road with the intention of guarding Lee's rear 
as long as possible by checking any Federal troops that 
might tiy to march along it . . The two divisions which 
had been engaged piled their arms until Brook's, the third 
division, which had formed Sedgwick's left wing, was 
brought on the plank road and deployed across it in front 
of Ihera. The manoeuverwas not unmolested by Wilcox, 
who managed to delay the Federals another hour before 
they advanced in two lines covered by skirmishers and 
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followed by the Sixth Corps in column. ... A ruoDing 
fight to Salem Church, then a determined stand followed; 
before the Federals could bring their strength to bear, 
however, McLaws men, tramping from the battle-field of 
Chaiicellorsville, had heard the firing and had hastened 
their march. A solid line of battle was soon formed by 
McLaws' two leading brigades and a determined advance 
threw the Federals on the defensive in their turn and 
recovered a quarter of a mile of the road. ... By his 
presence of mind and a correct tactical insight, Wilcox 
had gained a very important advantage for the Confederate 
army in checking the Sixth Corps seven miles from the 
principal scene of action. Early would have done better 
it he had perceived the real objective of Sedgwick's ad- 
vance and if he had massed some of his troops so as to fall 
on the flank of the Federals advancing on the plank road. 
■ . . The staunchness of the Confederate soldiers of the 
First Corps who fearlessly fought overwhelming numbers, 
and who swiftly strode from one sanguinary battle-field to 
another, cannot be too highly praised nor too faithfully 
imitated, for no infantry ever fought belter; while the 
constancy of their Federal opponents in returning again and 
again to the struggle in spite of reverses of fortune caused 
by feeble leadership established their claim to the highest 
consi<leration and enhances the fame of both combatants. 
. . . But there was yet a third group of Confederates, 
the five brigades under Early, 8,000 men, lying in the 
fields beside the Richmond road only five miles from the 
bivouac of the Sixth Corps. During the night Early had 
established touch with McLaws and realized how matters 
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stood. Somewhat aahampd of the blunder he had made 
in leaving open the road to Sedgwick, he now determined 
to retrieve it by attacking the Federals in the rear without 
waiting for orders, and as soon as it was light, his brigades, 
were marching to sweep from the heights of Fredericksburg 
the feeble hosts which occupied them. , . . l^hiIethesc 
movements were in process of execution, Lee betook him- 
self to Salem Church to take command in the battle 
while Stuart remained to sit on guard over the mass of the 
enemy's army. Profiting by the inaction of the Unionista 
and making good use of the curtain of forest which nar- 
rowly bounded its horizon, Stuart ably and successfully 
carried out Lee's instructions. A reconnaissance in force 
against his left was driven in with a loss of 500 men to 
the Federals, leaving Hooker more than ever convinced 
that be was surrounded by superior forces. . . . Soon 
there came word that Sedgwick's army corps had dis- 
appeared in the night; and the report was followed by a 
message from Maiyc Heights announcing that the enemy 
had retreated from them, evacuating the right bank of the 
Rappahannock and the town of Fredericksburg. The 
Confederate gejieral had now greatly simplified the task 
of his army; there only remained the forces of Hooker, 
cooped up in their entrenchments, on the river bank, and 
at them he resolved to strike at once, . . . The Federal 
commander had already resolved to retreat, and in the 
morning when it began to rain he summoned a council 
of war to share the responsibility of the decision. . , . 
The passage of the stream was successfully accomplished, 
though it seemed at one time as though the current might 
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cany away the bridges and leave the urmy cut in twain. 
The whole day waa speot by the Federals in gloomily 
retracing their steps to the winter cantonments; wet, weary 
and discouraged, the troops could see no end to their task, 
while the loss of comrades and kinsfolk in what seemed 
to be an impossible attempt weighed heavily on every one. 
Little as they seemed to have gained in the sanguinary 
campaign, however, an accident had given them an advan- 
tage which, perhaps, alone made possible the ultimate 
triumph of the North, when, in tlie confusion of the forest 
fighting, a chance bullet laid low their most dangerous 
foe. In a very different frame of mind the Southern sol- 
diers marched back from the scene of their glorious vic- 
tory to their old (|Uarters around Fredericksburg, for Lee 
had found it impossible to follow his enemy over the river, 
much as he would have liked to strike another blow at 
him." ' 

lOEMZaAii LEE lO FlttSmENT D&V1B 

Ma; Gtb, 1803. 

At the dose of the battle of Chancel lorsville od Sunday, the enem; 
was reported advancing frum FredtriL-biburg in our rear. General 
Mel'wa waa sent back tu arrest his progress and repulsed him liand- 
somelj at Tabernacle Church. Learning that tliis force consisted of 
two corps under General Sedgwick, I determined to attack it. LeavIJig 
a aufhcient force to hold General Hoober in ehcok. who had nut re-crossed 
the Rappahannock, as was reported, but occupied a strong position in 
front of the United States ford, I marched jesterday with General Ander- 
son, and unitia^ with McLdws and Early in the aftemooD, succeeded 
by the blessing of heaven iu driving General Sedgwick over the river. 
We have re-occupied Fredericksburg and no enemy renmins south of 
the Rappahannock in its vicinity, 

General Lee's report says: "At 5.30 A.u. on April 38, the enemy 
ciusKd the Rappahannock b boals near Fredericksburg and driving 
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off tbe pickets on the river, proceeded to lay a pontoon brid^ a sbort 
diitsnce below Deep Run. L^ter In the aftemoun anutber bridge was 
cooslructed about a mile below the first. A considerable force crossed 
oil these bridges dunng the da; and was ma.<»cd out of view under the 
high banks of the river. The bridges as well as the troops were effec- 
tually protected trum our artiljery by the deptli of the river bed and the 
narrowness of tlie stream, while tbe batteries on the oppo^te heights 
completely commanded tlie wide plain between our linen and the river. 
. . . No demonstration was mode oppmite any other part of our lines 
at Frederiekshutf;, and the strength of the force tliat hod crossed, and its 
apparent indisposition to attack, indioaled tliat the principal dTort of 
the enemy would be made in some other c|iiarter. Tliu impression viaa 
confirmed by the intelligence received from General Stuart tliat a large 
body of infantry and artillery were passing up the river. During the 
forenoon of the 2()th, tliat officer n.'ported that the enemy had crossed in 
force near Kdly's ford on Uie picceding evening. letter in the day he 
announced tiiat a heavy column was moving from Kelly's tow-arda 
Germanna Pord on the Rapldan and another towards Ely's ford on the 
same river. The routes they were pursuing after crossing die Raptdan 
converge near Clumcdlorsvillc, whence several roads lead to the rear 
of our positioD at Frederidcsburg. . . . The «)emy in our front near 
Prederieksburg mntinued inactive and it was now apparent that the 
main attack would l>e mailc upon our rear and Itank. It was, therefore, 
determined to leave sufficient troops to hold our lines and with the main 
body <rf the army to give battle to llie approaching column. . . . 

"Jack-son's troops followed Anderson on the plank road. Colonel 
Alexander's battalion of artillery accompanied the advance. The 
enemy was soon encountered on both roads and heavy skirmisLing with 
infantry and artillery ensued, our troops pressing forward steadily. 
A strong attack on General Mclaws was repulsed with spirit by Semmea' 
brigade, and General Wright by direction of tJenenil .Anderson, converg- 
ing to tlie left of the Plank road, marched by way of the unfinished rail- 
road from Fredericksburg to Gordonsville and turned the enemy's 
right His whole line thereupon retreated rapidly, vigorously pursued 
by our troops until they arrived in sliout a mile of Chancel loraville. Here 
tlie enemy assumed a position of great natural strength, surrounded on 
all sides by a dense forest filled with tangled undergrowth, in the midst 
of which breastworks of logs had been constructed with trees felled in 
front BO aa to form an almost impenetrable abatis. Hia artillery swe^A 
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tbc tew narrow raada b; which his positioD cauld be approached from 
the front. »nd CDmmandfd the adjacent woods. The left of his Une 
exiaided fmm ChoncellorsTille toward the Itappahannuck, covering 
the Bark Mill Ford where he communirated with the nurtli bank of 
the river by a pontoon bridge. Hut right slretdiiiJ westward along the 
Gcrnuuina Ford roail more than two milea. Darkness was approiu'liing 
before the strength and extent oF his line could l>e ascertained, a[id, as 
tbe nature of the country rendered it hazardous to attack by ni^lil. our 
troops were halted and formed in line of battle in front of Chanccllun- 
Tille. at right anglei to the plank roud, extending on the right to tlic 
Mine njad and to the left in the direction of the Catherine Funiace. 
Colonel Wickham, with the Fourth Virgitua cavalry and Colonel Owen's 
regiment, was stalinncd between the Mine nud and the Itappahannnck. 

"The rest of tlie cavalry was upon our left flank. It was evident that 
a direct attack upon the f-nemy woulil be atteodeil with great difBcully 
and loss, in new of the strength of his position anil liii« superiority in 
numbers. It was therefore resolved to endeavor to turn lii.H right Honk 
■ltd gain his rcsr, leaving a force in front to hold him in check and con- 
ceal the movement. The execution of this gJan was entruiited to Lieu- 
Icniuit-Gencnil Jackson with hit three divisions. The coinmanils of 
GoietaU McLaws and Anderson, with the exception of Wilcox's brigade 
which, during the night, liad been ordered back to Bank's Ford, remaiiird 
in front of the enemy. Early on tlic morning of the !nd. General Jackson 
DMrched by the Furnace and Brock njads, liis movement being efiectually 
covered by Fitihiigh I*e's cavalry, under General Stuart in person. . . . 
After R long and fatiguing march, General Jackson's leading division, 
under General Ro'les. reached the old turnpike, about three niiles 
in fear of Choncdlornvillc. at 4 p,m. As the different divisions arrived 
they were formed st right angles to the road — Rodea in front, Trimble's 
divihion under Brigndier-Gcnerol Colston in the second, and A. P. Hill's 
in the third line. 

"At 6 P.M. the advance vox ordered. The enemy was taken by sur- 
prise and fled after a brief rtsi^lance. General Rodra" men pushed 
forward with great vigor and enthusiasm, followed clusi-ly by the second 
and third lines. Position niter position wa.i carried, the guns cnplured 
and every effort of the enemy to rally defeated by tlie impetuous rush 
of our troops. In the ardor of pursuit through the thick and tangled 
woods, tbe first and second lines at last became mingled and moved on 
tagrther a« one Tbe enemy made a stand at a line of brfastworks acruas 
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the road at the house ot Melde Chancellor, but the troops of Bod« and 
Colston dashed over the mtrenchnienls together, and the flight and pur- 
auil were resumed and continued until our advance was arrcxted by the 
abatis in front of the line of works near the eentraJ position at Chanoellon- 
viUe. It wa3 now dark and General Jackson ordered the third luie, 
under General Hill, to advance to the front and relieve the troops of 
Bodes and Colston, who were completely blended and in such disorder. 
bum the rapid advance through the intricate woods and over broken 
ground, that it was necessary to reform them. As Hill's men moved 
forward. General Jackson, with his staff and escort, returning from the 
extreme front, met his sldrmiahera advancing and, in the obscurity of the 
night, were mistaken for the enemy and fired upon. Caplain Uoswel), 
diief engineer of the corps, and several others, were killed and a number 
wounded. General Jackson himself received a severe injury and was 
borne from the field. The command devolved on Major-j^nera! Hill. 
whose division, under General Heth, was advanced to the line of intreneh- 
ments which bad been reached by Rodes and Colston. A furious fire 
of artillery was opened upon them by the enemy, under cover ot which 
his infantry advanced to the attack. They were handsomely repulsed 
by the Fifty-fifth Virginia n^iment under Colonel Mallory. who was 
killed while bravely leading bis men. General Hill was soon after dis- 
abled and Major-general Stuart, who had lieen directed by General 
Jackson to seize the road to Ely's Ford in the rear of the enemy, was sent 
to take command. . . . 

"Upon Crtncral Stuart's arrival soon afterwards (midnight), the 
command was turned over to him by General Hill. He immediately 
proceeded to reconnoitre tlie ground and make himself acquainted with 
the disposition of the troops. I'he darkness of the night and the diffi- 
culty of moving through the woods and undergrowth rendered it advisable 
to deter further operations until morning, and the troops rested on their 
arms in line of battle. ... As soon as the sound of cannon gave notice 
of Jackson's attack on the enemy's right, our troops in front of Chancellors- 
vQle were ordered to press him stron^y on the left to prevent reinforce- 
ments being sent to the point assailed. . - . 

" Early on the morning of the 3rd, General Sluart renewed the attack 
upon (he enemy, who had strengthene<l his right during the night with 
additional breastworks, while a large number of guns, protected by 
entrenchments, were posted so as to sweep the woods through which 
our troops had to advance. ... As the troops advancing upon the 
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eneaiy's left and right convprged upon His central position, Anderson 
effected a junction with Jackson's corps acid the whole line pressed irrc- 
Rutiblj on. The enemy was driven from all his fortified positions with 
heavy Iik-sps in killed, wounded and prisoners, and retrpated towards 
the Rappaliannock. Bf tea Lu Ihe tDomiag we were iu full pussessiou <^ 
the field." 



OENEIUL CABL aCHDBI TO QEHEB4L O. O. HOWARD 

May 21st, 1863. 
"Hie arrangement spoken of between yourself and the SecnHjiry of 
War with rppard to my transfer to another army is not acxsptablc under 
present circumstances. . . . My reasons are these: I have been most 
outrageously slandered by tho pres.1. Ridiculous as it may seem, my 
division has been made respoiLsibk for the defeat of tlie corps; my olficct? 
and men have been called cowards. If we go now will it not have the 
appearance that we were shaken off hy the army of the Potomac ? Would 
it not to a certain^ confirm llie slanders drculated about me ? Would it 
uot scran as if I voluntarily accepted the reaponsibili^ of the disaster 
of the Sod of May? 
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After tbe battle of Chancellorsville and the death of 
Jackson, General Lee reoq;anized the Army of Northern 
Virginia, that had been divided into two corps under 
Longstreet and Jackson; three corps were formed; Long- 
street, Ewell, and A, P. Hill were assigned to the com- 
mand of them. 

On June 3 the first step in the campaign tliat cul- 
minated at Gettysburg was taken, although General Lee 
at that time had no intention of going there. McLaws' 
division broke up its camp near Fredericksbui^ and led 
tlie advance; the two other divisions of Longstreet's corps. 
Hood's and Pickett's, that had been at Suffolk, went 
direct from Richmond to the Rapidan and united in Cul- 
peper. Swell's corps from its camp at Hamilton's 
Crossing followed McLaws the next day by way of 
Spottsylvania Court-house and Verdiersville in Orange, 
and crossed the Rapidan at Somerville Ford some 
fifteen or twenty miles above its junction with the 
Rappahannock. General Lee's object in sending his 
troops by this route was to conceal the movement from 
tbe observation of the enemy on the Rappahannock. 

A. P. Hill's corps was left in observation at Fredericks- 
burg as a mask to screen the operation and create the 

1 
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JByiMJon OD Hooka- that Lee's whtde mnny was still in 
front of liim. It aecsns thst Hoc^er's man in the balloon 
had detected the dia^ipeajaDce t4 stMoe Confederate 
camps, which caiued aoeasiness. In his testimony before 
the Committee on tiie Coodact <tf the War. Hooker said 
that OD June 6 he directed two bridges to be thrown across 
tfte Rappahannock, and ordered Sedgwick to make a 
iccoonaissancc for the purpose of developing the enemy's 
ioioes;' but the " eoany was found in full force and appar- 
ently no movement was under way at that time." On 
the 5th Hooker had telegnipfaed to the President: 
"Yeateiday moRiing aj^ieaiances indicated that during 
ttte i^ht the enesny had br^en up a few of his camps 
and abandoned them. These chaises were observed on 
the right <rf the line in Uie vicinity of Hamilton's crossing. 
So tar as I am enabled to ju^ge with all my means of 
tnlonnation. it was impossible for me to detennine satis- 
factorily whether this moii-»iatt had been only a change 
of eaiim>. or the «emy had moved in the direction of Rich- 

'Sorifk MiiUi; DbtianMy n.v»; "Tb gun infonnatioa it is th«i«- 
Im* atttiWty to puA • K\i»aw«aim thiouf^ tbr curUia of light 
koof* t? oUck BO MKoajr hmt nmtupn] himself and driiv btA and cut 
«tf J>t»jcib w as to voabtr lh« uffiiir rhupnl with tbr recoonaissance 
vtnrtir lir »* thr anuQr u( tKr cnnu;. umI nutr tbr adTantBgn and dis- 
•KMrti*** vl his )>nibk«. nxinl hjs battalimuk and judgr of his means 
itTiiiiHii I . . . |ty that niraiuthrpnmJ is assutrd of tbr tTUF state 
•4 Itv MMM.* bvf.xv civiuc hn kasi tinkn. . . . Tbr cutnmandrr of a 
TT'nrrTV-r-iT M«tnMray Kifiim wriMm instmrtiuns. Ilr should well 
■III hlilii I f Ikr <ft>i«.-t tuAw him and dnuand such rxplanations as he 
W^ Nit^i^ . - . 'IV S"r of thf rttMuy is suon pirrerd and his corps 
wttsMwWJqik^toivi'U^tbrattM'i. Wltm once this object has 
Wl ipJlrrrl a Ntnal aMHt W MNUitlrd. mn iii tbr midst of a cunbat 
% > . ICW ntfK* it * wviiaaMiili li i v » !■> gm inbmiBtiaa." 
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mond, or up the river; but taken in connection with the 
fact that some deserters came in from the divisions of 
Hood and Pickett, I concluded that those divisions had 
been brought up to the front from their late positions at 
Gordonsville ami Taylorsville [Hanover Junction], and 
that this could be for no other purpose but to enable the 
enemy to move up the river with a view to the execution 
of a movement similar to that of Lee's last year." 

As Hood and Pickett were nowhere near the Rappa- 
hannock that day, no doubt these pretended deserters 
were sent over to mislead Hooker and make him believe 
that their divisions had joined General Lee on the river. 
He further said: "Under instmctiona from the Major- 
General, commanding the army, dated January 31, I am 
instructed to keep in view always the importance of cover- 
ing Washington and Harper's Ferry, either directly, or so 
operating as to be able to punish any force sent against 
them. In the event the enemy should move as I antici- 
pate he will, the headof his column will probably beheaded 
towards the Potomac, via Gordonsville or Culpeper, while 
the rear will rest on Fredericksburg. 

" After giving this subject my best reflection, I am of 
the opinion that it is my duty to pitch into his rear, 
although, by so doing, the head of his column may reach 
Warrenlon before I return." 

On the 5th of June Hooker telegraphed the President 
about a reconnaissance he had just made. " . . .As soon 
as we got to work they began to assemble in great num- 
bers from aU quarters, and the mor« remote are still 
arriving. I took about 50 prisoners and they report that 
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the changes remarked in their camp proceed from the re- 
organization of their army and the assignment of them to 
new camps. Ail of Longstreet's command are now with 
Lee, but no part of the Charleston forces. They have 
no infantry force higher up the Rappahannock than its 
junction with the Rapidan. Their cavalry is assembled 
around Culpeper [Court-house], but the threat to make a 
crossing [here] may bring them back." General Lee did 
not leave Frederiri(sburg until the 6th. 

What the prisoners reported to Hooker about the forces 
on the river confronting him was just the opposite of the 
truth, and was intended to deceive him, as it evidently 
did; Hooker, by reporting this information to Mr. Lincoln, 
showed that he believed it. General Lee was still there 
with only Hill's corps; Hooker thought his whole army 
was before him. 

General Lee left tlie next day for Culjieper. But 
President Lincoln did not approve of Hooker's plan to 
cross the river and pitch into Lee's rear. He replied — 
" In one word, I would not take any risk of being tangled 
up on the river like an ox jumped half over a fence, and 
liable to be torn by dogs front and rear without a fair 
chance to gore one way, or kick the other." 

On June 5, Halleck from Washington sent a telegram 
to Hooker, saying: "Prisoners and deserters brought 
in here state that Stuart is preparing a column of from 
15,000 to 20,000 men, cavalry and artillery, for a raid. 
They say it will be ready in two or three days." Later 
on the same day. Hooker telegraphed to Halleck that 
Buford, whose division of cavalry was at Warrenton 
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Junction, had just iofonned him that a refugee reported 
Stuart to be in Culpeper with 20,000 cavaby, and that it 
was understood that he intended to make a raid. The 
truth is, Stuart's cavalry had been sent to Culpeper, not 
to make a raid^hat to prevent a repetition of the Stoneman 
raid of a few weeks before. There was also anolher 
reason. Culpeper was good grazing ground for the cavalry 
and forage was scarce at that season. Jones' cavalry 
brigade bad just been brought from the Shenandoah 
Valley and Robertson's from North Carolina. Stoneman 
had been relieved after Chancellorsville, and Fleasanton 
had succeeded him as Chief of Cavalry. Pleasanton was, 
in my opinion, the ablest Chief of Cavalry the Army of the 
Potomac ever had. 

In a letter to Stuart on May 9, General Lee said: 
"Hampton has probably joined you. Get your cavalry 
leather and give them breathing time, so that, when you 
strike, Stoneman may feel you." Pleasanton with the 
cavaliy corps was now in Fauquier on the Orange and 
Alexandria railroad, which was his line of supply; his 
outposts were on the Rappahannock River. In a letter 
dated May II, instructing Stuart to rendezvous with his 
cavalry in Culpeper, General Lee said: "I regret to 
inform you that the great and good Jackson is no more. 
He died yesterday at 3.15 p.m., of pneumonia, calm, serene, 
and happy. May his spirit pervade our whole army; our 
country will then be secure.'^ 

\Vhen Buford's cavalry division was ordered to the rail- 
road he was directed; "On arriving at Bealeton, should 
jou find yourself with sufficient force, you wUl drive the 
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entmtf out of his camps near Cvlpeper and acrone the 
Rapidan, destroying the bridge at that point." [Italics 
mine.] On May 28, Hooker told Secretary Stanton that 
"The enemy has all of his cavalry force [five brigades] 
collected at Culpeper [Court-hou.se] and Jefferson [ton]," 

[Culpeper in the Northern dispatches means the town; 
in the Southern it means the county.] 

"This would indicate a movement in the direction of the 
Orange and Alexandria railroad. If Stoneman had not 
almost destroyed one-half of my serviceable cavalrj- force, 
I would pitch into him in his camps, and would now if 
General Stahel'a cavalry were with me for a few days." 

To this Stanton replied: "There is no other cavalry 
force about Washington but that of General Slahel, wliic-h 
is now engaged in scouting duly towards Bull Run and 
Occoquan River. If it be removed, there will be no force 
in front to give notice of enemy's raids on Alexandria and 
Washington." In his le.stiraony before the Committee 
on the Conduct of the War, Hooker said: "I may here 
state that while at Fairfax Court-house [moving to the 
Potomac] my cavaliy was reinforced by that of Major- 
General Stahel. The latter numbered 6100 sabres and 
had been engaged in picketing a line from Occoquan 
River to Goose creek. The line was concentric and a 
portion of it within the line held by my army. The force 
opposed to them was Mosby's Guerrillas, numbering about 
SOO [50] and, if the reports of the newspapers are to be 
believed, this whole party was killed two or three times over 
during the winter. From the time I took command of 
the Anny of the Potomac there was no evidence that any 
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force of the enemy, other than the above named, was 
within a hundred miles of Wasliington City, and yet tlie 
planks on the Chain bridge were taken up at night during 
the greater part of the winter and spring. It was Uiis 
cavalry force, it will be remembered, I had occasion to 
ask for [Brandy Station], tliat my cavalry might be strength- 
ened when it was numerically too weak to cope with ihc 
superior numbers of the enemy." 

Hooker's headquarters were at Fairfax in June when 
his army was moving North; Stahel's division of cavalry 
was then assigned to his command. The following dis- 
patches are evidence of the trouble he had in keeping 
open his tine of communication: 

Hali^ck to HeiNnEUkiAN 

W.VSHIN0TON. May 3(>th, ISflS. 

It 19 reported tliat the enemy's cavalry is collcfting in force on the 
upper Rappahaniiuck. I think Gcnera.1 Staliel shouli] he cautiutieil to 
be exceedingly vigilant a^iiut raids to cut the Orage and Aleynudria 
RailMiad into AtexBodria. If made, they will he quirk and rapid. 
The utmost v]gilai](« muHt be kept lip at all the pwits. Stall and 
other ofiicera must be detailed to sec that the troops are conlinually 
on the alert. 



Bdfori) to PLEAaANTQN: 

Warrenton Junction, May 31st, 1863. 
- . . On assuming command yesterday I saw a note from Colonel 
Mann .italing that a railroad bridge had lieen bumed about four miles 
from here. I moved the whole coiDinanil up the railroad to near the 
plaoe. No bridge waa burned, but a train of ears with sup^dies was de- 
stmyed tiy some 100 [iO] of Mosby's cava![y. The par^ ws! pupiued 
and routed by some of General StaheJ's troops, who captured and killed 
sonic 16 men [1 kiUed: i captured) SJid look a piece of artillery, I am 
lemoving the wreck of the train from the tracks and suppose a con> 
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struction truD will be soil to repair the n»d. The wires were cut yester- 
day at T.30 A.u. anil no communication was had until 8 A.u. to-<liiy. 
The train was destroyed lour or Eve miles beyond my department and 
in General Stshcl's. The guard on the train [Vermont meu] ran to the 
woods and returned to see the train bum. . . . 



Colonel Mann of Ihe 7th Michigan Cavalry, reported: 
" Mosby, with 200 [40] men and one howitzer attocketl our 
train near Catiett's; guard fled ; Mosby burned train. 
Heard firing in camp and went in search with P'irst Ver- 
mont, Fifth New York, and a detachment of the Seventh 
Michigan. Came up with Mosby in strong position two 
miles southwest of Greenwich and oliarged him. He 
gave us grape; boys never faltered; took his gun [after my 
last round of ammunition had been fired]; Captain IIos- 
kins mortally wounded, and Lieutenant [Sam] Chapman, 
severely, and several privates." 

Stahel reported four killed and fifteen wounded, also 
elei'en horsea killed. No one on our side was killed except 
Captain Hoskins, an Engli.sh officer; he had the Crimean 
medal. That no independent raid by the cavalry corps 
was contemplated, as Hooker and Halleck imagined, is 
shown by a letter from General Lee to Stuart, of June 2, 
in which he discourages such an enterprise. He says: 
"I have read with much attention General Hampton's 
letter of 1st instant, giving results of his reconnaissance of 
the enemy's line on the Rappahannock. I should like 
very much to capture the division of the enemy he speaks 
of and am much pleased at the gallantry of the proposition. 
It is what I would expect of an officer of his boldness and 
daring. But at this distance I do not feel so confident as 
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lie does that it can be so easily done, and I fear the loss 
that would fall on our brave men." 

To forestall Stuart in making his expected raid. Hooker 
determined to lake the initiative and attack his camps, 
which he thought were at Culpeper Court-house, disperse 
the cavahy force collected there and drive them over the 
Rap id an. He thought all of Lee's army except the 
cavalry was still on tlie lower Rappahannock. On June 5 
Buford telegraphed to Hooker from Warrenton Junction 
that — "I have just received information which I con- 
sider reliable, that all the available cavalty force of the 
enemy is in Culpeper County. Stuart, the two Lees, 
RoberstoQ, Jenkins, and Jones are all there. [All except 
Jenkins, who was in the Shenandoah Valley.] Robertson 
came from North Carolina, Jenkins from Kanawha, and 
Jones from the Valley. Jones arrived at Cnlpepcr after 
the othcre on the third. Since the Chancellorsville fight 
the cavalry has been much increased from the infantry; 
800 Texans from Hood's command have been recently 
mounted on horses from Richmond. [Not true: Hood's 
division with his infantry brigade of Texans was then 
camped on the Rapidan.] My informant, a refugee from 
Madison County, says Stuart has 80,000; can't teU his 
intentions but thinks he is going to make a raid." 

A dispatch from Hooker to Hallcck shows his object 
in crossing the Rappahannock to attack Stuart: 



June 6th, 1863, 3 p.m. 
Major Genekal Halleck: — 

Aj the Bccuniulation of the heavy relid forw; of cavnlry about 
Culpeper ma; luetm tnischief, I &m determined, if prsctictible, lo break 
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it Dp in b iiM-ipi ■■> J I tbmM md al 07 caiabj naiiat Aem, Mi fftneJ 
bj mfaool 9000 nJm^zj. ll «3 lequiic onti Ifae mu t niu g of tfe Mb for 
mj force* to gain Ifaar p >»itiuM . and it iKjb^ on thai ckj it it my 
ni l m t iQO to alt*ck tbcm ia tfaor isn^B. As manj of mj txnirj aie 
umariceaUe hvat tbe «Sect» of Staianaii'B nid. 1 am too xak to cope 
wiA Ifae niiinbtn <rf tbe toeeaj it at ktp ai i Lftmit lrd. It wouM add 
nmdi to mj tSdeaej it aaate al SlaM'i fbtce* OMiId adrancc and hold 
Ote fctds at Bnaij and So^ihiir Sfnngs «mn><iin> dining the fonnuiD 
id the Mh. If this should be dooe. 1 deaiie that the officer in commBnd 
diould not be infanned of the direct of hi» march, but jotrdy to boid 
tfaae fonls. It is next to itnpomilile to cmGiie informatian to its [Mt>per 
limits. 1 bmve £500 aahres od a iui«iiiai»wi» 1 to-daj id the vionity 
of JeBtraoB [too]. Jooes' brigade, whid> has been hovering about 
Hilroy all wintrr, nombering 1400, is ammig them; also an additional 
bnpde from North CtoJJna. 

loB^fB HoOK^ Mq<«-G«uenl. 

June 6th, leeS, 8 P.M. 
I rrquest that I maj be infMiDed whether or not I am to receive 
aanstance Id my attadc on the rehd forces at Culpeper from an; portion 
of MajorXJeiMnJ HctotzelmBn'a forces [Stabd's cavaliy] and if so, 

what? 

« 

The aiil was not furnished. The capture of the train 
on tlie railroad near Catlett's a few days before had created 
great uneasiness at Washington. It required all of Stahel's 
ravnlrv- to ga&rd the road. In his dispatch to Halleek 
tnft>rminfr him of his intention to attack the cavalry in 
CulwiMT. nothing is said about making a reconnaissance 
and Retting information. As Pleasanton was defeated, 
he tiiwi aftenvani to make it appear that the affair was 
only It n'connaissnncc: and that he got the information 
lie wnntc<l ami voluntarily withdrew from the combat. 
It in stniiigr that Soutlicm writers should have been mis- 
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ted into putting the same construction upon Pleasanton's 
expedition. The object of a reconnaissance is not to 
fight, but to get infonnatioa; whatever fighting is neces- 
sary is only an incident. An officer conducting a recon- 
naissance avoids fighting as much as possible. A sufficient 
force is applied to compel an enemy to develop his strength 
and position, but no more. When this has been accom- 
plished the reconnoitering force retires even in the midst 
of a combat; which gives a reconnaissance in force even 
when successful the appearance of a defeat.' 

Hooker thought he knew the location of every coqis in 
Lee's army. He was not seeking information, he relied 
on spies for that; his instructions to Pleasanton did not 
order him to make a reconnaissance, or ask for informa- 
tion. His tel^ram to Lincoln about his intended attack 
on Stuart's camps, and his orders to Pleasanton, do not 
mention any object except to break up what he thought 
was a contemplated raid, by dispersing the cavalry as- 
sembled in Culpeper. He told Pleasanton expressly that 
there was no infantry there; he knew that the cavalry was 



'Voyle'a Military dictionary says: — "Recoimaissanc^a are made for 
tbe purpose of procuri'ii; ioformBtion of the posib'un Bud gtivn^fa of 
the enemy. The commander at a rixinnaissftiice cirtlinurilj- receives 
wTilten inslructiona. [I'li'Ssaiilon hnil written iii>lructirjus to attack 
and drive Stuart back over llie Rapitlnti.] He should well understand 
the object before hiin ajid demand aucb esplBDation.H tu he may 
require. When the recoiirmisaanee is finished, the coratuandiiig officer 
make^ a written report to the general when his vitIibI aciiiuni is not 
sufficient. . . . This kind of a rccoDnaissance is conducted by > 
general ofScer, who, at the head of a considerable force, marches 
towards the enemy, driving in his outposts, and forces him to discover 
his poaitioa." 
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there. Of course, he would not have sent Pleasanton to 
find out what he already knew. PleasautoD did, or rather 
tried to do, what he was ordered to do — he crossed the 
Rappahannock at Beverly Ford — drove in the pickets — 
moved forward until he ran unexpectedly into a stroi^ 
force of cavalry and several batteries — baited — and 
then re-crossed the river on the same day. McDowell 
might as well have called his Bull Run campaign a recon- 
naissance. The Court-house, ten miles away, where he 
supposed Stuart's cavalry were camped, was his objective 
point; he had anticipated no serious resistance before he 
got there; and had arranged to unite at Brandy with 
Gregg's division that had crossed sLv miles below at Kelly's. 
The plan was for the united columns then to move on 
to the Court-house, attack the cavalry in their camps, 
and pursue them to the Rapidan. Gregg had detached 
Duffie's division after crossing the river to go to Stevens- 
burg on his left and join him ni Culpcpcr. Although 
Pleasanton crossed the river at daylight with Buford'a 
division he never got within sight even of Brandy; Duffie 
only got as far as Slevcnsburg, where he met two cavalry 
regiments under Colonel Bullcr and Colonel Wickham. 
Gr^g retreated when he got in seven miles of Culpeper 
Court-house, After a skirmish in which Colonel Butler 

L (afterward a Senator from South Carolina) lost a leg, 
and Colonel Frank Hampton was killed, DufHe went 
home satisfied to be let alone. To cover up I'lcasanton's 
defeat it was given out that he was only making a recon- 
naissance; that his expedition was a success, and that he 
vohintarily returned after accomplishing his purpose. — 
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Southeni writers adopted this account as true. His 
instructions and report to Hooker had not then been 
published. They now appear in tlie War Records and 
contradict any such theory. He went after a fight. Its 
principal effect was to mislead the authorities at Washing- 
ton, and was really the cause of Milroy's rout and disaster 
at Winchester. It was assumed at Washington that, if 
Longstrcet and Ewell had been in Culpeper, Tieasanton 
would have found it oat. lie made no reference to it 
in his report to Hooker on the night he returned. He 
apoke of cars coming to Brandy with infantry to account 
for his retreat, but gave no estimate of the number, or 
where they came from. The story about a train load of 
infantry was a fiction. On the day after the combat, 
June 10, Ewell, who had l>een several days in Culpeper 
with his corps, started to the Valley. General Lee re- 
mained there with Longstreet several day.s longer. The 
cavalry was also kept in Culpeper to mask Ewell's move- 
ment and to conceal Longstreet. It had received no 
orders to cross tlie Rappahannock. If they had gone 
with EwcU it would have been notice to Milroy that 
a forward movement had begun. Jenkins' cavalry 
brigade was watching and waiting for Ewell on the 
Shenandoah. Milroy did not suspect any other force 
in his front. 

No warning had been received from Washington. On 
the 13th he was surprised to find Ewell's corps surround- 
ing him. No doubt Hooker was as much surprised as 
Milroy when on the 14th he got this dispatch from Mr. 
Lincoln: "Do you consider it possible that 15,000 of 
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EwcU's men can now be at Winchester?" Later in the 
day Stanton told him: "No doubt ia entertained here 
that Milroy is Burrounded at Winchester and so closely 
invested that no scout or other information has been 
hitd from him later than 1 1 o'clock Satuixlay night [13th]." 

At 11 P.M., on June 9, when Stuart and Gregg were 
chaining and counter-charging around Brandy, Hooker 
sent the following telegram to General Dix at Fortress 
Monroe, telling him the news that a spy had Just brought 
him: "We have reliable information that Pickett's 
division, which was lately at TaylorsviUe, near Hanover 
Junction, has come up this way and gone towards the 
Rapidan. Hood's preceded it in the same direction. . . . 
Our scouts penetrated to Hanover Junction and we be- 
lieve the above reliable from previou.sly reported infor- 
mation concerning it and the character of the scouts." 
So it was a spy on June 9, and not Fleasanton, who in- 
formed Hooker that Pickett and Hood had gone toward 
the Rapidan. 

This is Hooker's letter of instructions to Fleasanton; 
it was sent by a staff officer. Captain Eric Dahlgren ; 

Camp keab Faluodth, Va. 
June 7tb, '63. 
CoMMANMNQ OmcEB Cavauiy CoRm : — 

I am directed by Ihe Major-Genenil commandinR to intorm you as 
follows: Brigadier General Ames left here yesterday aad Brigadier 
General Russell left to-day. tuid it ia expected tbat their brigades, con- 
Btsling [each] of 1500 men and a horse battery, will be in position lo- 
motniw nifiht. The laltpr mnrches with rations for three days and will 
renuire to be replpnished before they cross the river from Bealeton. As 
ttiey uian'h witliont wagons, it will be advisable to have them sent to 
Kelley's ford in season to lie distributed to-morrow night. Two boats 
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hare also been Forwarded to facilibtle the passage of the last named fonl. 
As it is held by the enemy's pickets it may tie advisable to throw over a 
siiuill paKy alx>ve and below the ford lo knock them away without 
resorting to artillery, as the Grst guii would be beard by (lie enemy at 
Cillpeper [Court-house] and vic;iiiily. From the most rehable informa- 
tion at llieae headquftricr*. it Ls rrconunended that you cross the Bappo- 
hannock at Beverly's und Kelicy's forda and mftrch directly toCulpcper 
[Court-bouse]. For Ihii you mii dicidt. your cavalry (o carry into exf- 
cution the object in view, u-kieh is lo diaperse and deitroy llu: rebel force 
assembled in the vicinity of Cidpeper and destroy its trains and supplies 
of all dr-KTiptions to the best of your ability . 

Shortly after (Tossing the two fords the routes you will be likely to 
take intersect, and tlie Major General commandinf; suggests that you 
keep your infantry force togctlicr, as in that condition it will afford you 
a moving paint d'Appai tu rally on at all times, which no cavalry force 
can be able to shake. // is betieitd lite enemy ho) no infantry. Should 
you 6nd this to be the case, by keeping your troops well in hand, you will 
be able to make head in any dire<1ion. The General recammcnds also 
that you make use of the forest and the cavalry to mask the movements 
of the infantry from the enemy's forces, and keep the enemy in ignorance 
of their presence as long as possible, in order that, at the proper time. 
you may be able to cut oiF and destroy great numbers of thcni. The 
General also suggests that you throw out Btmng pickets at Ely and Gcr- 
manna fords, and tliat you hold Stevensburg with not less than a regi- 
ment and section of artillery, with special instructions to look after 
Raccoon ford [on the Hapidan]. All tlie fords on the Rappahannock 
bdow Kelley's ford and including it are held by our forces. If you 
should succeed in routing the i-ncmy, the General desires that you foBoio 
him vigoraudy as far as it may lie to oar advantage la da so. 

The officer in command (Barnes] holding Kelley's ford will be in- 
itruded lo lend you such aid as may be in his power, and it is hoped 
will be able to throw out on the Culpepcr road a sufSdent force, in con- 
junction with your cnvolry at Stcvensburg, to secure your flank from 
any force in that direction. Captain Dablgren. aide-de-camp, will 
deliver this to you, and it is desired that he will remain witli you 
witil you cross the river and that you communicate with headquarters 
as often as is practieahle. He will hand yuu some maps of the 
direction in which you are operating. Have received no word from 
Washington as to the force [Stahel's] lo be sent to your assistance 
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from GenenJ HcuiUelman'a command; you will not be able to count 
on on; MaUtance from there. 

Very Besperlfuilj, 

Da^nill BuTTEitncLD. 

Mnjor-General Chief of Staff. 

These instructions oonlain no hint or suggestion of 
making a reconnaissance. If Hooker had wanted Pleas- 
anton to find out if Lcc had taken one or two army corps 
to Culpeper, he would have told him so. On the con- 
trary, Pteasanton was told that there was no infantry there. 
He speaks of the road to Culpeper on which Pleasanlon 
would go after crossing the Rappahannock. As he would 
be in Culpeper County as soon as he got over the river, 
this clearly refers to the road to the Court-house. 

Pleosanton's instructions show that Hooker did not 
suspect tliat Ewcll and Longstreet were in Culpeper 
County, or that Stuart's camps and headquarters were 
so near the river. At 2 p.m. on the 7th, Fleasanton sent 
a dispatch to Hooker, saying: "The enemy have an 
idea that our army is to advance by the railroad, and the 
Rapidan is to be their line of defense. This comes from 
the country people. Culpeper County is the best grazing 
in Virginia and they use it for their animals. Its loss will 
be a great one to the rebels." 

This letter is the key to the operations on the 9th; the 
intention was to drive the Confederate cavalry from their 
grazing ground in Culpeper and break up a raid. Barnes' 
division of the Fifth Corps was at Kelly's. Two infantry 
brigades were to accompany Pleasanton. They were told 
that they would be absent from camp four or five days — 
"rations in haversacks, empfy knapsacks, one blanket 
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aod 150 rouDcis of smmuQition to be carried od pack 
mules and on the person. The pack mules, to traaspait 
the ammunition and the shelter tents of the officers, should 
come from reserve mules supplied by the Chief-Quarter- 
Master for contingent uses, to avoid, if possible, taking 
any from the wagon -trains. Pack -masters, ambulance 
attendants, etc., should ac-company the detachment so 
that its effective fighting force may not be less than that 
indicated above." Such preparations do not look like 
it was expected tliat these troops would cross the Rappa- 
hannock in the morning and return in the evening — 
march up a hill and then march down again. As before 
stated, Pleasanton, in person, at daylight on the morning 
of the 9th, with Buford's cavaliy division, supported by 
Ames' infantry brigade, crossed the Rappahannock at 
Beverly Ford, while Gre^, with his own and Duffie's 
cavalry divisions, and Russell's infantry brigade, cro.ssed 
six miles below at Kelly's. They had marched during 
the night from their camps at Bealeton and Warrcnlon 
Junction. General Lee and Stuart knew that Hooker's 
cavalry had moved their camps to Faur|uier two weeks 
before and that their outposts were on the Rappahannock. 
There was a heavy fog on the river that morning that 
favored the operation. All the fords were picketed on 
the Southern bank; Captain Gibson's company of the 
Sixth Virginia Cavalry was at Beverly's Ford and gal- 
lantly contested the crossing. The column was led by 
the Eighth New York Cavaliy; it was commanded by 
Colonel "Grimes" Davis, a Missis.sippian, and a West 
Point graduate. He fell soon after he reached the oppo- 
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site bank of the river. W. E. Jones' cavalry brigade, with 
Beckham's four batteries of horse artillcrj-, was camped a 
mile and a half from the ford. For some reason, the .Artil- 
lery camp was between the cavalry and the river. Stuart's 
headquarters were four miles away — near Brandy, 

Jones was a graduate of West Point and was regarded 
as the best outpost officer in the army.' He had resigned 
from the United States army and was captain of the com- 
pany in which I was a private the first year of the war. 
The camps were aroused by the firing at the ford; there 
was saddling and mounting in hot haste. It is said that 
many of Jones' men rode bareback in the charge, and 
that Jones led them without coat or boots on. Jones' 
and Beckham's accounts give a vivid description of the 
engagement. While Jones with two regiments was hold- 
ing the enemy in check, Beckham was hitching the horses 
to his guns, and removing them back a few hundred yards 
to a hill near St. James' Church. One of the guns was 
drawn by hand into the road; it opened fire and stopped 
the advance of the enemy's column. This was a great 
surprise to Pleasanton; he had expected to find only a 
few pickets on the river, and to go on and meet Gn^ at 
Brandy; and to be at the Court-house before noon. In 
what appeared to be a desperate situation both Jones and 
Beckham di.splaycd the self-command and courage of 
Cee.sar, when his camp was surprised by the Nervii. Jones 
says: 

"At daylight the report of small arms in the direction of 
Beverly Ford indicated a serious attack. Knowing the 
* Jooes wu killed in ISM. 
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park of division artllleiy was without other protection 
than the pickets in front, its safety was doubtful. The 
Sixth Virginia Cavalry was on picket at the time and the 
Seventh Vii^inia was grand puard. Going to the scene 
of action at top speed, the Sixth an<i Seventh regiments 
were found rapidly approaching the position of the enemy, 
only a few hundred yards beyond the artillery. 

"The batteries being neither ready for action nor move- 
ment, it was a matter of the utmost importance to gain 
time. Major Flournoy. in command of the Sixth, was 
ordered down the Beverly road and to its right, and Colonel 
Marshall on his left. Both were directed to attack with 
vigor whatever force they encountercfl. At the same time 
directions were sent to the artillery to withdraw as quickly 
as practical from the edge of the woods. The cavalry did 
its work weU, but with considerable sacrifice. The artillery 
look position near the brick church. Captain W. K. 
Martin, Assislanl-Adjutant-General, having ordered up 
the Eleventh and Twelfth regiments, and the Thirty- 
Third Virginia cavalry, they were posted in support of 
the artillery. When the Sixth and Seventh regiments 
could no longer withstand greatly superior numbers of 
footmen in the woods, they retired right and left of the 
position held by the remainder of the brigade. By this 
time the enemy had penetrated through the woods, show- 
ing himself in some force in the open ground. A little 
shelling having caused a withdrawal, an attack was deemed 
expedient. Colonel Hannan leading with his regiment 
[Twelfth Virginia], moved along the road, supported on 
the left by the Thirty-Fifth Battalion [Colonel E. V. 
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Wliili'] nri>] titr Kttrvfmth Rqpment [Colonel Lonux]. As 
llir IhwI f«f Oflonel Hannan's n^iment revbed the 
wnmIh, it ny^ivcl a ttevere fire and was immediately 
fltaric^l liy rnvalry. The prompt arrival of supports 
iMwiii Nirtied Ihf. tide of battle in our favor. The enemy 
Uml iu-rt: vrry r-onNiderably in killed and wounded, and 
IH-Avily in priitonen. 

"AlMMit lU'iH lime ficneral Hampton [arrived] and took 
IKmIUoii on my rij^hl [from his camp near Brandy], and 
(if^nemj W. II. F. Lee [who had camped near Wellford's 
Fcml on llum-l River] notified me be was on my left He 
WOK nvju«r.Ht<-i) Ut ket^p up connection with me, which for 
Mmie lime wnH done, our line making a right angle at the 
Junction. 'Ilie i-nr:my now mwlc his appearance in our 
Tear lit Kmndy SUttion and Miller'a house. This was the 
font! [(inftfr'))] which early in the day was reported by 
(■apliiin (iriniMk-y tlinnigli me to General Stuart as advan- 
cing fnini Kcliysvine.' . . . My brigade bore the brunt 

'CULPEPER, Va. 

Pebruar; IS, 1907. 
Colond John S. Miwht, 
WwliitiKtoii, l>. C. 

IliUH Sik; -Oil the Olh of June. 1983. when the Battle at Brandj 
8l«ti(Hi WKi rmii^il, I wax Captain of Company U, Sixth Virginia 
Cavalry, Juiim' llrinmle. 

lliii itiiuiitniKt lind rrMiitly conic [mm the Shenandoah Valley to 
rwliiqiiT, nwhiiiR tlie latter place on or about the 7th of June. After 
tlic Ca^'aln- llclTcK ml the 8tb, Jones' Command, vilh Beckham's 
BaltaliiHt ot .\r1illor)-, went into camp ne*T St. James' Churcb. picket- 
inn tlie lUppMbaniHvk BiTcr for a few miles in its fiunt. On the night 
of the nehth. Company W (Captain Gibson), of the SiTth Ri^menl, 
««• on pklxi at Beveriy'i FuH, Cunput; 'B' at the Rappahannock 
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Bridge (not then deatrojed). and the ford immedistcly bdow. Some 
time during the night, the picket at the liri'l)^ aotiGeil me that he could 
hear the movement of tronpa on Uie north side of the river. I went 
down to the bridge aud lying down on the track with my ear to the rail 
could bear dislinotly horses passing over the railroad ou the north side, 
and the 'cluck' ot the artillery wheels as thej came in contact with the 
raib. 1 imniediately sent a oourier ta General Jones hifurmiog him of 
this fact. 1 do nut recall exactly the time of night this occurred, but 
1 a[^rehend it was but a short while before daylircak. The enemy 
crossed at Beverly's Ford alxjut day lifilit. and the liattic was on. I 
threw out a line of viilettea comniunicatici^ with tlie field of battle and 
sent out scouts towards Kelley'a Ford, who shortly reported the enemy 
cro&iing in large force at ttiat point, and I so informed General Jones. 

General Robertson, with liis North Carolina Brigade was sent in the 
tarly morning towards Kelley's Ford, by way of Elkwood. and after he 
had paitsed me, I ceased tu look to the condition of alTairs in that direction. 

From Culpeper to Brandy is al>out six miles, from Brandy to Fleet- 
wood Heights is about one mile, and lo Beverly's Ford and Rappahan- 
nock Bridge al»ut four miles. From Brandy to Sleveiislmrg is about 
lhre« and a half miles soutlieast. Kappaliaunock Bridge is about 
two miles below Beverly's Ford, and al>out five miles above Kelley's 
Ford. From Joneis' Camp at St. James' Church to Beverly's Ford in 
about one aiid a half miles, a large body ot woods intervening. The 
picket firing at Beverly's was diitilLctly heard in Jonea' Camp, as well as 
by me at Rappahoimock Bridge. I could also hear the firing at Kelley's 
Font. 

Company 'A' (Captain Gibson), resisted the advance of the enemy 
from Bevcriy'i with great persistency and gallantry, and the 6th and 7lh 
Re^ments (the latter, the Grand Guard), of Jones' Brigatle, were soon 
mounted and hurled against the advancing columns of tlie enemy in 
the woods, and checked their advance. Beckliam's ArtilleTy Camp 
was near tiiat of Jones', anil his guns were bniuglit immediately into 
action, one of them being put in position by hand and brought into 
action before the horses were Imnicswd and hitched up. They were 
finally put in (losition on the ritlge in front c)f and lolheright of Ihe church. 
Hampton's Brigade coming up on the ngbt of Jones' and William F. H. 
Lee's on the left, the battle was joined with great fury, and Bufonl was 
held in the woods as if in a vice, althougb he made repeated efforts lo 
advance therefrom, apparently bringing into action his entire tone. 
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infuitr; m wdl as cavalry. The day thus far was with the Confeder- 
»Ua. Bufonl had been foiled and defeated, and would have been driven 
pel! mell acrons the river but (or the appearance of Gregg at Fleetwood 
Hills, near Breody SUtioo, who had eluded Bobertwia, and passing 
by his ri^t flank, reached the latter puiot. 

Yuu will obaen'e (rom the map accompanying Stuart's report, that two 
nxuls led from (Irandy to Kellcy's Ford, one by way of Elkwood, nearer 
the river, and tlie other, Uie more direct, from Urundy lo Keliey's Ford. 
These roada at ihc farthest points are distant one from the other 
aliout one and a half or two miles. You will also obsen'e from the same 
map, and from Uobertson's rcporb. that he met tlic enemy at or near 
Brown, laid down on tlie map. about two miles south of Keliey's Ford, 
and from the same msp and reports it will be observed that Gregg, 
taking the more direct route, passed to the right of Robertson, and 
ntaohed Brandy Station in his rear. 

Gregg was, however, soon driven from Fleetwood and Brandy, where 
a fierce conflict took place between his command and that of Jones and 
Hampton, and swinging around to the east and north joined on to 
Buford. near St. James' Church, where the entire Federal force was 
united. After tlie union of the enemy's forces, and the re-arrangement 
of uur lines, an ineffectual effort was made by General Merritt, with his 
brigade of rq^ars, lo turn our left on the road from Brandy lo Well- 
fords, but this movement was met by tlie 9th and lOtli r^ments of 
William H. F. Lee's and the fllh rt^ment of Jones' brigade, and effect- 
ually checked, and Merritt's command was driven i[i confusion from 
this part of the field. The enemy began then their retrograde move- 
ment, and re-crossed the river. Fitz Lee's brigade encamped the night 
before near Oak Shade, some seven miles north c)f Brandy, and did not 
reach the field in time to fake part to any extent in the action. 

General R. E. Lee reached the Ijattle-field some time during the day, 
and in the evening occupied the Barbour House, situated on an eleva- 
tion, about one mile west of Brandy, from which point he bad a plain 
view of the battle-field. His Headquarters at this time were at Eastern 
View, three quarters of a mile east of the town of Culpeper. Ewell's 
Corps was in Culpeper County. His advance division (Rhodes') was 
cncampeil at Chestnut Forit. about two and a halt miles north of Cul- 
peper, and his other two divisions, nearer the town, on the Sperryville 
turnpike. 

Two divisions of Longstreet's corps (Hood's and McLaw's), were 
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EDcampol on the road between Rnccoon Ford od the Rapidan River, 
about siiEteen miles aliove ila [■oiifluenoe with the Rappahannock River, 
and the Town of Culpeper. on the wert aide of Mt. Ponj. Mt. Pony is 
about two and a lialf miles from Culpeper, and extendi! GOUth some two 
or three milei towards the Rapidan River. I have been unable to iden- 
tify the particijar looaiity of the cncampraenls ot Ihese two divBiotis. 
1 am iuLliiifi«l no train eaiiie from Culpeper towards Brandy on this 
occasion with infantry alx>ard. ftltodes' division of Ewell's corps left 
its encampment at Chestnut Fork and, marching acmss tlie country, in 
the direction of Brandy Station, reached the Bolts farm, about two 
milea muthwest of Brandy, but following; the line of depression along 
Jonas' Run were concealed from view at Brandy. On our side this 
waa a battle ot the cavalry alone; on the Federal side botli infantry and 
cavalij. 

Yours very truly, 

Dan'l S. GmuBtKr. 

P. S. — Eicuse delay in answering your letter, but I have been 
so much engoKeii lately I have not tcally had time. 1 hope this covers 
all points of your inquiry. n a f 

of the action both in the morning and evening and lost 
severely in killed and wounded, but had the satisfaction 
of seeing the enemy worsted in every particular more than 
ourselves. We ended the fight with more horses and more 
and better firearms than we had in the morning. We 
took two regimental colors, many guidons, and a battciy 
of three pieces." 

Major Beckham reports: 

" I have the honor to report that on the morning of 
June 9 four companies of the horse artiUeiy were en- 
camped on the Beverly Ford road about one and a half 
miles from the river. The Fifth Company [Breathed's] 
had been detached and was at this time higher up the 
river with General W. II. F. Lee's command. [Lee's 
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brigade was near Wellford's ford on the Hazel River 
not far from its junction with the Rappahannock River.] 
Just before sunrise I received informalion to the effect 
that our pickets had been driven in and that the enemy 
was advancing in large force, I immediately directed 
Captain Hart to place one piece by hand in the road, 
and ordered others to be hitehed up as promptly as 
possible and take position on the high ground about 600 
or 700 yards south of the camp. The enemy ap- 
proached rapidly and boldly, and had it not been for the 
delay of a few minutes caused him by the arrival of a 
regiment under General Jones, it is more than probable 
that we would have been compelled to abandon the pieces. 
As it was, several of the horses were wounded before we 
could move cainp, 

"The position first taken was just opposite St. James 
Church on the east of the road. This was held with ease 
against the enemy's columns for tn'o hours or more; and 
could, I think, have been held all day had not the appear- 
ance of the enemy in our rear rendered it necessary to 
abandon this point in order to n^ain Pettis Hill [Fleet- 
wood], which the enemy had occupied with his cavalry. 
In this first position taken up three of the pieces had be- 
come disabled from the shock of the recoil; one had been 
detached with Colonel Butler on the Stevensburg road; 
two were on the Kellysville road, and two had been placed 
by order of the major-general commanding on Pettis 
Hill. This left only five pieces, now nearly exhausted of 
ammunition, within reach to be brought into action. Three 
of these by General Stuart's order were left with General 
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Jones, and the remaining two [McGregor's] were moved 
to the rear to assist in driving the enemy from the position 
north of Brandy. Captain Hart also succeeded in getting 
into position one of the guns whose carriage bad already 
been greatly damaged, and fortunately succeeded in firing 
two or three effective shota before the carriage was com- 
pletely disabled. The pieces first placed on Pettis Hill 
were under command of Lieutenant [Tuck] Carter, of 
Chew's battery, and had been repeatedly charged by the 
enemy and re-taken by our cavalry, and at the time that 
the two guns were brought towards the crest of the hill, 
it was very doubtful which parfy had possession of it. 
The guns, however, moved off rapidly, and scarcely had 
they reached the top, and before they could be put into 
position, a small party of Uie enemy charged them. The 
charge was met by the cannoneers of the pieces. Lieu- 
tenant Ford killed one of the enemy with his pistol; Lieu- 
tenant Iloxton killed another, and private Sully [Sudley] of 
McGregor's batterj-, knocked one off his horse with a 
sponge staff. Several of the party were taken prisoners 
by the men at the guns. Fire was then opened from these 
guns upon llie enemy toward.'* Brandy Station, and soon 
afterwards I was enabled to get together the guns which 
had been sent on the Kellysville road, or left with General 
Jones, and to place them in position for clearing the plain 
about the hiU, firing slowly until the enemy had re- 
crossed the river and I received an order to withdraw. 
During all the morning the firing had been quite regular, 
but not veiy rapid, and in the first position directed nearly 
all the time at the skirmishers of the enemy and the masses 
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coQcealcd in the woods. I was not able to judge positively 
of the effect of the firing owing to the covered ground the 
enemy occupied, he rarely showing more than his line 
of sharpshooters. However, I learn since that a large 
number of horses were left dead in the woods, and no 
doubt he suffered severely in men also. The firing done 
m regaining Pettis Hill was very accurate and powerful in 
its results, scattering the columns of the enemy advancing 
to the charge. Captain Breathed, whose battery was 
with General W. H. F. Lee, in the vicinity of Freeman's 
Ford, reports that about 8 p.m., of the 7th instant, one 
section, under Lieutenant Johnston, crossed the Hazel 
River and took position guarding the road leading from 
Beverly towards Wellford Ford; the other section was near 
Starke's Ford." There is no explanation of the artillery 
being placed between the cavahy camps and the ford. 

Beckham was a West Pointer and a fine officer. When 
Pelham was killed a few months before and on the same 
field as the fight of June 9, he succeeded him in command 
of the horse artillery.' 

Stuart's headquarters were at Fleetwood, half a mile 
from Brandy Station and between the latter place and the 
Rappahannock. He was apprised early in the morning 
by the picket firing that the enemy were crossing the river 
at two fords. He promptly disposed his forces to meet 
them. Hampton's and W. H. F. Lee's brigades were 
ordered toward Beverly to support Jones; Robertson's 
brigade and a battery were sent on the road to Kelly's 
to hold in check the column advancing from that direction. 
I Beckh&m was killed in 1804. 
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RobertaoD Iiad sufficient force to do it. Everything at 
headquarters was packed up and sent ofT with the wagons 
of the division to the Court-house. Stuart then went at 
full speed to take command of the troops on the 6eld near 
St. James' Church, that were holding back Buford's 
division in the woods. He found Pleasanton already on 
the defensive. Pleasant on 's dispatches from the field 
betray his surprise at the strong force he had met at the 
crossing, and his despair of overcoming it. He was evi- 
dently alarmed about the possibility of Stuart's getting 
in his rear and cutting him oS by crossing at a ford 
above him. 

PLEASANTON TO BTAHEL, KETTLE BVti 

Beverly Pohd, June 9th, 1S6S. 
The enemj has hia whole cavalry force here, and 1 have had a severe 
fight, lie may try to cross above me before Gre^ joins from below. 

Gregg joined BuFord on the Rappahannock on the 
retreat that evening. Pleasanton and tiregg were 
moving from different bases in two widely separated 
columns that were not in communication with each 
other. Such a movement is called a double line of 
operations. It is always hazardous when the point of 
concentration is in the pre.sence of an enemy. It gives 
him an opportunity to attack and destroy the separate 
forces before the combination can be effected. It 
proved to be ao in this case. Buford's and Gregg's 
divisions were marcliing on ruads so far apart that there 
could be no co-operation between tlicm. Stuart's 
cavalry had the interior line and had this advantage. 
The lines of the two columns conveiged on Brandy Station. 
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The pUa WBfl for Hum to unite at that point and then 
go on to Culpeper Court-house. They would have had to 
psss through Stuart's camps to get there. At that place 
they expected to join Duffie's division, which Gre^ had 
detached after crossing at Kelly's to go by Slevensburg. 
Stuart with the inspiration of genius did exactly what 
Bonaparte did when he discovered the Austiians surround- 
ing him at Rivoli.* 

■ Napoleon •Iwftjs regardtd Rivoli u cme of hii nuulerpieces io both 
■tntcgy and tuiict. In hit djing hour at St Helena he handed bis 
walcb to Count Bertrand, saying, "It strutdc two in the morning when 1 
ordered Joubert to attack at Rivoli." Colonel Sargent in his "Napoleon 
Bonaparte's FWt Caropftigiu" in Italy sajs: "B; these dispoaitioos 
Alvinzie expected to surround the French and by making simultaneous 
attacks upon their front and both flanks, to overwhdm and crush them. 
On January 13, these fractions of Alvinde's army wn« marching to- 
wards Rivoli. Tbey camped that night in sight of the battle-fidd. . . . 

"During the night while the Austrians were sleeping, Juubert was 
returning to occupy the [^teau, Maasena and Rey were hurrying for- 
ward, and Bonaparte himself, having pushed ahead of Massena's column, 
was riding rapidly toward Rivoli. He arrived there after midnight; he 
MW the lights from the Sixth Austrian corps; he saw that Alvinzie had 
separated liia columns by impassable obstacles; and he saw that if lie 
could collect his own forces and hold the plateau, he could probably 
prevent the Austrian columns from arriving simultaneously upon the 
battle-field, and by bo doing he could defeat them in detail. In his front 
were twenty-eight thousand Austrians; he bad only Joubert's division 
of ten thousand; but Massena would soon bring eight thousand more 
upon the battle-field, and perhaps Itey might arrive with his four thousand 
in time to take a part in the struggle. At once Bonaparte began to 
arrange the troops and artillery for battle. Early in the morning Joubert 
advanced; the Austrians in his front having no artillery, he succeeded 
in driving them back, and by directing part of his artillery upon Quaa- 
danovich's column, he held it in check. But the Austrians soon rallied; 
the fighting became desperate. An Austrian column attacked furiously 
the Rwnch left and succeeded in turning it. Bonaparte himaelt le- 
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He struck Buford ia the morning a stunning blow that 
sent him reeling back toward the river and stopped him; 
then turned and concentrated hia force against Gregg at 
Brandy and drove him back to the Rappahannock. 
Plea^anton's separated columns were thus beaten in detail. 
After a skirmish at Stevensburg with the Fourth Virginia 
and the Second South Carolina Cavalry, DufRe was called 
off by Gregg to support him at Brandy. He started but 
found Gregg on the road retreating. Pleasanton's tele- 
gram to Hooker from the field shows that he had lost heart, 
was beaten early in the morning, and that his enterprise 
was a failure. 

FLEAS ANTON TO ROOKER 

Bevekli Fo8D, June 9th, 1363. 
The enemy fa ia strong cavnJry force here. Wc hml a severe figlit.' 
Theti uvre aieart oj our movement and prepared. [Ililica mine.] 



arrnnppd his shnllered left, then hurried to llie town of Rivoli to bring 
up MiLiicnn's division which tind jast omvixl there. These troops were 
hurrieil fcirwanl ariil Ma.s.seiia hurled them agniiLst the Austrian nghl, 
drove it back and 6ueeee<h-<l in re-establishing llie Freiicti left. But 
Uie Fmieh HkIiI was holly engaged. Quosdanovicb, after hart fighting, 
had overcome the rcsislom^ in his trout and waa urging his eulumn up 
the winding roai] li> tlie battic-fieM. Already lus advance troops were 
deploying on tlie pliitcau. I.usignon. too. could l>e seen in tl>e distance 
tdcployiiiK in Bonaparte's rear. In fact Bonaparte was surroundpd; 
twenty-eiglit Ihoasand Austriaiis were advancing upon him. He had 
but eighteen thou-sand iKilctiers, For a moment success seemed impos- 
sible, defeat inevitable: but lii.i clear eye took in the whole Geld; he saw 
thai none of tiie Austrians column.s hod yet united; be saw at a glance 
where the blow must tie struck in order to Inni disaster into vii-lorj'. and 
witli remarkable n>olnnss he gatliernl liis troops and prepared to throw 
lliem in surccssion against the several Austrian columns. . . ■ On all 
rides the Austrians were defeated. Alvinzie's army was almost de 
ttroyed-' 
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It U clear that IHeaaaoton was more surprised than the 
Confedentes were. He had not then gene a mile fnMn 
the river; he stayed when be was nearfy all day. It was 
the commanding ability of Stuart that " from the nettle 
danger plucked the flower safety," and won the battle 
of Brandy. llieR were many able officers under him, 
but as a distinguished writer. Colonel Dodge, says of 
Napoleon, ** Every captain owes much to his lieutoiimts. 
But the creative force which fashions an army, or an 
engine, as well as the motive power which drives either, 
have their origin in the heart and bead of the chief: 
both depend on him. The engine has a driver, every 
division must have a lieutenant, but the role of each is 
subordinate." 

BomaiuLOb cmar or vtavt to plkabantok 
Bev^u.t Ford, 

June 9th. 1669, IS.IO pji. 
Diipatch 7.10 recHved. If you oumot make bead a^nit tbe 
force in front of ;rou, return (ud t«ke your position od the north bank 
of the river and defend it. At this distance it ia impossible for tbe 
General [Hooker] to understand jour circumstances. Eierdae your 
best judgment and the General will be satisfied. 

Which shows that Hooker, too, was in despair; he sent 
this tel^ram to Halleck: 

June 0th. 166$. U u. 
Brigadier-G«nerBl Fleoaanton reports that after an encounter with 
tbe rebd cavalry over the Beverly Ford, he has not been able to make 
bead against it. H« reporii thai hu ntovtmerU vnu anticipated. 
[Italics mine.] 

At 12 u. PteasantOD, still near Beverly Ford, aska Hooker 
to reinforce him with infantry. He says, "For fear the 
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enemy should receive reinforcements during the night, 
had you better not order 1000 of the Fifth Corps to Brandy 
Station?" If he had then supposed that Longstreet and 
Eweli were in Culpeper he would not have asked Hooker 
to send 1000 infantiy to meet them. He thought that 
reinforcements might be brought to Stuart by rail from 
a distance. On June 11 he told Hooker, "I am in- 
formed the enemy can bring troops by railroad from 
Gordonsville to Brandy Station in two hours. They can 
abo send infantry by rail from Fredericksburg in from 
sis to eight hours." At 8.40 P.m., on the 9th, when Gregg 
was fighting at Brandy, and when he did not pretend that 
he had heard of any Confederate infantry in Cuipcpcr, 
Pleasanton tells Stahel, who was at Kettle Run, " I will 
re-cross this p.m., I send my trains to Bealcton. Please 
give thera protection." Bealeton is five or six miles from 
Beverly. Who ever heard of taking a wagon train oa a 
scout P Earlier in the day he said to Stahel, "Please send 
some cars down this side of Bealeton for our wounded. 
Have crossed. Enemy in some force of cavalry." 

If he had expected to have a fight so near camp he would 
have provided transportation for his wounded before he 
started, unless he expected to hold Culpeper County. 
But Meade did not, as reriiiested, send the 1000 
infantry to Brandy, because Pleasanton relumed. He 
said to Barnes, " The order to hold 1000 men in readi- 
ness to move and supply their places from the reserve 
was based on the supposition that General Pleasanton 
was at Brandy Station and might require them. His 
return has done away with this exigency." Stuart arrived 
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(HI the field at SL James' Church after Buford had been 
repulsed, and was about taking the offensive to drive him 
over the river when the surprising news came that Gre^ 
had passed Robertson and was approaching his rear at 
Brandy Station without oppositi<Hi. Leaving W. H. F. 
Lee's brigade, which was on Buford's fiank, to hold him 
in check, Stuart, with Jones, Hampton, and the artillety, 
went at a gallop to Brandy. Munford's brigade, which was 
on the other side of Hazel River, was expected on tfae 
field every minute. Hb delay in not arriving earlier had 
been caused, it is said, by ambiguous orders. 

Stuart arrived in time to meet Gregg, drive him off, and 
capture his guns; but in the open plain around Brandy 
there was probably the fiercest mounted combat of the 
war — in fact of any war. Greg's batteiy was captured 
and re-captured several times. First by Colonel Elijah 
White, who was overpowered and driven away, and finally 
Lomax, with the Eleventh Virginia Cavaliy, swept the 
field, took the guns and held them.' 

" Captain Martin, who commanded the Siith New York bftttery, !□ 
hia report says: "Immediately on arrivinif at the position where Lieu- 
tenant Clark was eiiRnged with his remaiDing pieces, I fomted the section 
on his right and immediately commenced firing at the house wliit^ I 
before mentioned as having been occupied by General Stuart as his 
headquarlcra, and which was completely surrounded by a dense mass of 
the enemy's cavalry. Almost simultaneously the enemy commenced 
tbrir attack by repeated chai)^ on the ^ns, but it was not until they 
had been twice repulsed that their efforts were successful, and I am con- 
fident that even then they would have beeo discomfited had their final 
chat^ not been made almost simultaneously front and rear. It took 
but one of ctinisler shot from each piece to repulse lh«r chafes, and could 
I have reversed my frieces in suffident time on their last effort to ba^e 
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Stuart ought to have been surprised to hear that Gregg 
waa in his rear, and at first he would not Iwheve it. When 
firing was heard at Kelly's early in the morning, he had 
ordered Robertson to go with his brigade and some guns 
on that road and liold in check any foree of the enemy he 
might meet. His plan was first to concentrate against 
Buford; drive him over the river, and then turn on Gr^g. 
In some way Robertson seems to have gotten lost; he 
allowed Gregg's column to pass unmolested in Stuart's 
rear to Brandy. Robertson reports: "Although in sight 
of the enemy for several hours and exposed to the fire of 
his artillery, my command was not at any time actively 
engaged. With the exception of four horses mortally 
wounded or totally disabled, I have no casualties to 
report." Robertson and Gr^gg seem to have taken dif- 
ferent roads botli in the morning and evening and so they 
missed each other. As parallel lines meet in infinity there 
might have been a collision between them if the fight had 
lasted long enough. Stuart at Beverly's Ford was now in 
the same position tliat Lee was in at Chancellorsville when 



given them a round before they were in the Ijattery. Ihpy sliorjld never 
bare Ukeii the guna. Oiice id the tukttery it liecame a band-li>-tiand 
fight with pistol and satire between the enemy and my cannopwta and 
driven, and iipver dlil men tu;t with more coolness and bravery and sliow 
more of a atem purpose to do (heir duty unHincliim,'ly sn<l, alK>ve oJl. 
save their gww, and wliile tlie loss of them is n matter of great rc^^t 
to me, it if a consolation, and ereal satisfartion, to know I can point 
with pride to the fact tliat of that Httic l>ainl wlio deft-uded tlie listtcry, 
not one of tliera Qin^hcd for a (nonient from his duty. Of the 30 men 
I look into the eogapemenl but came out safdy, and of Uirae 30, 81 
were either killed, wouniled or missing, and scarcely one of thera but will 
csny the lionorahle mark of the satire or the bullet to his giav«." 
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Uic surprising news came that Sedgwick was moving up the 
ptxak road in his rear, and that Early had retreated on 
the Bowling Green road toward Richmond. Lee sus- 
pended the attack he was making on Hooker who was 
cooped up on the river, and moved back against Sedgwick, 
Stuart left a small force in front of Plcasanton to hold him 
in check and then concentrated on Grt^g. General Gre^ 
says in his report: " that after hearing from Pleasanton of 
the severity of his engagement with a superior force at 
Beverly's, he determined to recall Duffie from Stevens- 
burg and direct him to join him at Brandy." When the 
head of the Third division arrived near Brandy Station, 
Gre^ says, " It was discovered that the enemy were in 
great foree." He was di.sappointed that Buford's com- 
mand did not join him at Brandy; no doubt that was 
his reason for recalling Duffie. Evidently he had not cal- 
culated on meeting anything but a picket there. Of the 
fight around Brandy. Gregg says: "Thus for an hour and 
a half was the contest continued, not in skirmishing, but 
in continued charges. The contest was too unequal to be 
long continued. The second division [Duffie's] had not 
come up; there was no support, and the enemy's numbers 
were three times my own. I ordered the withdrawal 
of my brigades. In good order tliey left the field, the 
enemy not choosing to follow." Duffie says that while 
he was engaged at Stevensburg he received an order from 
Ore^ to move to his support He started, but met 
Gregg's division poing back and covered its retreat. 
Aflvr Htiiting that he ordered a retreat because he was 
greatly oiiiniiinbered by Stuart's cavalry. General Gre^ 
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saya, " When engaged with the enemy at Brandy Station, 
cars loaded with infantry were brought from Culpeper," 

No other report on either side speaks of cars with 
infantiy coming to Brandy that day; and twne came. 
Neither Wyndham or Kilpatrick, who commanded Gregg's 
two brigades and fought around the station, speaks of 
seeing any infantry. Wyndham says: "Observing the 
enemy breaking away on the left, I ordered a portion of 
the First Maryland Cavahy, led by Major Russell, to 
charge the Station, which they did in fine style, capturing 
a number of the enemy and bringing away an ambulance 
and four horses captured Ijy our advance guard. , . . My 
command being now much scattered by the charges it had 
made. Colonel DuiSe not coming to my support as I 
expected, and seeing that the enemy was strongly re- 
inforced, I was compelled to witlidraw." 

If Wyndham and Kilpatrick had seen a train-load of 
infantry coming up they would have been glad to have 
given it as a reason for their retreating. As General Gregg 
had Russell's brigade of infantry in supporting distance, 
why did he not order it to attack this infantr}', instead of 
leaving the field ? If he was making a reconnaissance he 
ought to have compelled the force to at least deploy and 
display its strength. It might be only an isolated train- 
guard. The last charge thatdrove the enemy from Brandy 
Station was made by Colonel Lomax with his regiment, 
the Eleventh Virginia Cavalrj-. His report says: "Ob- 
serving a force of the enemy at Brandy Station. I moved 
towards that point and found three regiments of cavalry 
under Sir Percy Wyndham plundering and destroying the 
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pioMT^ there. I charged and drove them From the 
stalion, taking a stand of colors, and many privates 
(Hnion(p>t them a colonel), and pursued them some dis- 
lann- aa the Stevensburg road. This ended the fight 
Hi Ilnindy." Lomax says nothing about any infantry 
WittR thore. 

OitliHii-l Ncwhall, who was an aide to Pleasanton and 
(til the field that day, in an article in the Philadelphia 
Timfa »f November 10, 1877, says: "Culpeper Court- 
Ihhiw iii Home ten miles south of the river, and there was 
mt rx[)o«'tJition on General Pleasanton's part of encounter- 
ill|t Stuart's troopers when crossing the fords of the Rappa- 
tiHiUKM'k. General Pleasanton having no reason to 
»lta[H<ct the presence of the enemy in force this side of 
^^ll|»t'|M>^ Court-house, his plan contemplated a movement 
ttf Ml triiNt two columns on Brandy Station, an intermediate 
|Mi|l)t on the Orange and Alexandria railroad between 
t^ll|tt•|M'^ and the Rappahannock. The Orange and Alex- 
Hlidrlii railroad crosses the river at Rappahannock Station, 
llpvi'rly l''iird is, perhaps a mile above, and for the purpose 
(tf til* ni'onnais.sance General Pleasanton determined to 
itttaN hlji (roups over both these fords. The consequences 
itf IliU |ilmi pn)vcd to be to some extent unfortunate, be- 
(iiiiiHii wlii-n llie river was crossed on the morning of the 
mil, mid llic trcHtps became engaged, the operations of the 
witli'ly m-vcrcd coimcctions were independent of each 
(tllit'r Hinl ciiuld not at that distance, and in a wooded and 
Irn^iilnr roiiiilry, be brought promptly into hannony. 
, . . 11*1 it at it may. General Pleasanton was destined 
III hmp wiino of the occasional disadvantages of a broken 
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militaiy chain. The force dispatched to Kelley's Ford was 
composed of Gregg's and Duffie's cavalry and a small 
brigade of infantry, perhaps 1500 men. commanded by 
the gallant General David Russell, who was suhse^^iiently 
killed in the battle of the Opeqiion in the Shenandoah 
Valley. The force to cross at Beverly Ford was accom- 
panied by General Pleasanton in person, and was com- 
posed of Buford's cavalry and a small brigade of infantry 
commanded by General Adelbert iVmes [afterwards dis- 
tinguished in leading the assault on Fort Fisher, and 
notorious later as the carpet-bag Governor of Mississippi]. 
To effect the contemplated junction near Brandy Station, 
the Beverly Ford column would bear to the left, the Kel- 
ley's Ford column to the right — Uie Orange and Alexandria 
railroad lying between them as they marched. As an 
aide-de-camp to General Pleasanton it was my fortune 
to be tlirown with the Beverly Ford column, and all that 
I saw of what occurred after tlie crossing of the river on 
the morning of the 9th was connected with the operations 
of the right. . . . There was no word yet of the Kelley's 
Ford column and our progres.s towards Brandy Station had 
been greatly delayed; but nothing could be done to get on 
faster until our right wa-s relieved of the pressure of the 
enemy towards Beverly Ford. . . . Leaving General 
Buford to push on as rapidly as possible. General Pleasan- 
ton now rode to St. James' Church where all was quiet 
with no enemy in sight. Towards Brandy Station 
[which was two or three miles away] a high hill confronted 
us, shutting off all view in that direction; but Buford'a 
success now made it possible to resume the march, which 
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wu about to t>e done when Genenl Gn^ rode toto our 
UiKS from the left, repottiiig the results of the Kellcy's 
FcHtl column as far as be was aware of them. . . . 
Before reaching Brand}- Stati<»i, General Duffie had 
tuTTied to the left, hoping to accomplish something in 
the enemr's rear. . . . 

"Geoenl Gre^ had advanced direct^ upon Brandy 
Stali<Hi without opposition, and thence to Fleetwood Hill, 
where Stuart made hastr preparations to receive him. 
Fleet«'ood is a ridge of ground half a mile from Brandy 
Station towards the Rappahannock and west of the rail- 
road. SL James' Church is cm the river side of the hill 
and Grnera] Buford was working his way up to it from 
that side also: hence, while the Beverly Ford column was 
appriwching it fium one side. Gr^g had been moving on 
it fmin the other, neither column having knowledge of the 
otlicr*!) movements, whereby Stuart escaped the conse- 
(iiieuces suppo.'ied to arise from being between two firea 
. . . (iifg^ (;aiu»l this hill and the house that surmounted 
it. Hiid a fien-e 6gbt was brought on with charges and 
(HinnlcrM-harp.'s. at the end of which Grtgg found him- 
wlf tiver-nialfluHl oikI withdrew to the lower ground, 
Uwiit)!, M.4 ho fell back, three pieces of artilleiy after a 
(le!i]H>rHlt- elTort to save them, as Major McClellan [Stuart's 
NlutT iitlitYr] .iHys. ... It was after bis own repulse that he 
WHH n<jti)utHl by Colonel Duffie, and meantime the enemy 
w*'i>' |MHirinji infautrTi- into Brandy Station by railroad 
frtiui t'ul(>c(>ert'(«irl-house[a pure invention], introducing 
M ni'W ami mil unexjHvtwl element to General Pleasanton's 
iHUMitlcTNtiiHi. Wlten Gregg reported all this to General 
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PleasantoQ at St. James' Church, all that was neceaaary 
to the purpose of General Hooker had been accomplished; 
the information required had been secured with unmis- 
takable accuracy from personal observation and from 
the official documents captured on the field aa related by 
Major McClellan." Pleasanton had told Slahel some 
hours before he met Gregg that be would re-cross that 
evening, 

Buford and Gregg had both been successively repulsed; 
they had found out they could go no further; therefore they 
went back — that was all. Major McClellan in his Life 
and Campaigns of Stuart says: "There are two points 
in connection with this battle which, although proven 
incorrect, have been ]iersisteiilly repeated. It is asserted 
that General Stuart's headquarters, his baggage and his 
papers, were captured; that Confederate infantry was seen 
debarking from the cars in the vicinity of Brandy Station 
while the fight with Gregg's division was in progress. 
As regards the asserted capture of Stuart's baggage and 
papers, it is to be noticed that no official report on the 
Federal side makes any such claim; and it caimot be 
supposed that so important a fact would have passed with- 
out notice had it occurred. ... If necessary, the testi- 
mony of every surviving officer of Stuart's staff can be 
produced showing that long hours before Gregg's attack 
on the Fleetwood Hill all of the headquarters wagons 
had been sent to Culpeper Court-house. The assertion 
that Confederate infantry was seen debarking from the 
care in the vicinity of Brandy Station has no better foun- 
dation. If any such papers had been captured, Pleasanton 
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wooM have sent them to Hooker and they would have 
be«i published." Colonel Newhall speaks of Pleasaoton's 
advance to St James' Church late in the day as if itweie 
owii^ to the Confederates being defeated. This was the 
position held hy Jones' brigade and Beckham's artillery 
in the morning, niien Pleasanton reached it do enemy 
was there; Colonel Newh&U (HnJts to give the reason why; 
be leaves it to be inferred that Buford had driven the 
Confederate ca\'alr7 away. It is true that Stuart had 
left; he had withdrawn his guns and all his cavalry, 
except W. H. F. Lee's brigade, to meet Gr^g at Brandy 
Station. He had thought the containing force he had 
sent under Robertson toward Kelley's Ford would hold 
Grc{^ in check — Napoleon thought the same of Grouchy 
at Water4oo. W. H. F. Lee's brigade was pressing on 
Bufonl's flank and threatening his rear; Munford with 
a brigade was just coming up. Pleasanton became 
alarmcil: he was afnud that Lee and Munford would 
get Iwtween him and the ford. It was for this reason 
tlmt lit' sent Stahcl the dispatch I have quoted about the 
enemy ci\>s.'<ing the river above and intercepting him. 
Stnhel iiinslnitil it a-sacrj-for help, and replied: "Your 
telrgram. 'i.V) p.m., lias just been received and I will com- 
ply with your nH|uost at once. Colonel Mann is already 
moving up." Tliis dispatch shows (hat Pleasanton was 
ltKikii)g with more anxiety to his rear than to his front 

Coloni'l Nowlmll claims that this was a reconnaUsance 
in fortv to a.-HTrlnin if Ix>e was moving across the Blue 
Hiilgt- to the Shcnnndoah Valley; and that it was then 
known tliut a i>urt of his aimy was in motion in a "dan- 
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gerous direction," and that Stuart's cavalry was in Cul- 
peper. If that was Pleasanton's object hia expedition 
was worse than a failure, it wa-s a great blunder. When 
Colonel Newhall was writing he had au ex post facto 
knowledge of the position of each coq>s of Lee's army 
that day; but neither Hooker, Halleck, Milroy, or Pleasan- 
ton had even a suspicion on June 9 that Ix;e was then at 
Culpeper with the corps of Longstreet and Ewell; or that 
a blow was meditated in the Shenandoah Valley. Pleasan- 
ton was not even insinuated to inquire about them. AU 
that Pleasanton claimed in his dispatch that he had doac 
was that he had so crippled Stuart that he could not go 
on his raid. Stuart had no intention of going on a raid. 
Pleasanton was simply ordered to attack and break up 
Stuart's camps in Culpeper to prevent a cavaliy raid. 
If Pleasanton learned anything of importance on his 
so-called reconnais.sance, why was it not communicated 
to Milroy so that he could pack up and leave ? 

If what Colonel Newhall says about the information 
Pleasanton got is true, then Milroy was the victim of 
Stanton and Hooker, and was placed under arrest for 
other people's sins. Milroy "s report says that on June 12 
he sent out from Winchester a reconnoitering force on 
the Front Royal pike. It met the advance of Eweil's 
corps at Cedar\-illc, and had a skirmish. Milroy was 
only looking out for a cavaliy raid against which he had 
been warned; lie had no reason to be looking for any- 
thing more. He discredited the report of the command- 
ing officer that he had encountered a larpe force ; he thought 
it was only some of the forces that had been a long time 
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a tfar VaDcT. He san: "Hie ncamuannce on the 
FVonl Roral mmd tu aboitiTe. Tlie eqieditno coo- 
nsted of the Twrlftli Pennsjlmiis Canfar. about 400 
strong, ooder rommand of LieuteDaot-Ccdood Moss. 
It retuTDnl to Wmcbester about tfai«e o'dock Id the after- 
noon on Fiidav- Its conunaadii^ officer rep(»t«d that 
at CedarviUe, a place about twelve miles from Wiocbester, 
he encountered a largie force of the uiemr composed <rf 
ravab^-. infaotir, and artiilerv. It did not appear, how* 
ever, that he had placed himself in a positi<Hi to ascer- 
taiD the number and character of the force which he had 
MMXMintered, or eseicised the usual necessair efforts to 
obtain that essential informsticHi. Officrn of his com- 
mand and reliable scouts who were present gave ctxitra- 
dtctorv reports. Thb report was discredited hj myself 
and bv G«ieral Elliott, mv seccHid in command-' 

>On June iHb, 7 rjt^ Plcmsuitoii tckgnpbed to Hooker from 
Wutmtoci Junction: "A oolorrd boy captured oa (T^iesikj-) 9th states 
that RirrJI's nxpa passed tiumifih Culpeper on Mood*; last oa the way 
hi tbc ^'alley and that port of Loogstreet's was gone also. A second 
DVHTO arruaa tbr river coikRrms the statement. I send a reconnaissance la 
Rml out the truth." Tlie recotinaissanee docs not seem to have found 
(Ml aiiythinft- On the same day Hooter tutd H«llecjk: "Btigadier- 
(JnienJ ilM.«anton. nilhoul additional cavalnr, 1 fear will not be able to 
]iR>vml the Trlic4 ntv^ir from turning his right." 

lliKiker at that time did not seem to apprehend a movement against 
Milniy. althiiiiRh a neffio had repcnrted it and Ewell n-as then in the 
ShMMiiiliiah Valjpy. There was, however, still geeM (utatsiiKSs about a 
i«valiy mill toward Washington. For this reason Reyndds on June 12th, 
with tlin^ curps. was sent to Bndeton to guard the lailroad. Hia letter 
ilf iiuitmrtiinis spniks of "the absence of any specific information as to 
Ihr oliin-ta, movementu and purposes of the enemy." which showa that 
lltwuuiton bad diaoovered nothing and that Uocdicr wu still in ttie 
dark. 
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PLEi&jLinas TO HOOEER 

June ISth, 9 p.u. 
"The negroes say Ewell look the road lo Spenyville. They were all 
travelling the same way. I am pushing reconnaLtsances in that direc- 
tion. Ask 1ii)>hIIs if he gut my dispatch shout Moshy." 

When PlefLE»u[on was writing this dispatch Ewetl was closing around 
Winchester. 

There was nothing in the report that indicated the pres- 
ence of General Lee's army [in Culpeper]. It was sup- 
posed that the force on the Front Koyal road could be no 
other than the enemy we had faced during the occupancy of 
Winchester, or tliat the aniicipaied cavalry raid of General 
Stuart was in progress; against either or both of which I 
cxnild have held my position.' I deemed it impossible 

'hooker to hallgck 

June imh, 1.15 P.U. 
Leftming tfaat the enemy had massed this cavalry near Culpeper Tor 
the purpose of a raid, I dispatched General Pleasanton lo attack lum 
on hk own ground. General Pleaaantoii crossrd llic Rappaliannock 
on the ^h at Beverly ant] Kclley'-t Fords, attacked the enemy and drove 
him three miles, capturiuf; over SOO prisoners and one battle Bag, This 
in the face of greatly superior numbers was only accnmplislied by liard 
and desperate fighting by our cavalry, for which they deserve much 
cndit. Their morale is splendid. They made many baocl-to-band 
combats, always driving the enemy before them. 

HOOKER TO DIX 

June 19, 18G3, 1.30 p.u. 
All of Lee's army, so far as I know, is extended along the immediate 
banks of the Rappahannock from Hamilton's crossing to Culpeper. 
A. P. Hill's corps is on his richt, l>e[ow Fredericksburg. Ewell's corps 
joins Lis left [Eweil was then in the Slieoandoah VallcyJ teaching lo the 
Rapidan, and beyond that river Ls I^ngatreet's corpa with not less than 
10,000 cavalry under Stuart. For several days past Lcc has been at 
Culpeper. 
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Ami Lee's »xiaj with Hs ■™™*''— * Mi^aj and himn^i 
faaan could have escaped £rani the Amy of ttte Potamac, 
and crossed the Bhu Rk^ through Ashbjr's, Chestn's, 
and llitHiitoD's Gap. in coocentric cohunns. Tlie move- 
ment must hare occupied four <x five da^s; notice at Us 
being in progress could have been conveyed to me hy 
General HocAer's headquarters io five minutes, fc»' tde- 
gmphic commouicstioo still existed betweoi Baltimore 
and Winchester. . . . Tek^^t^diic conununicatian with 
my headquarters oootinued till 12 nocn Saturday (IS). 
The Bhie Ridge screoied the (^rations of Lee's army 
from me. / had always relied vfiA imp/tctt eonfidenee 
upon receiving timdy notice by tdegraph c/ iU advtatee m 
my direction," [Italics miue.] 

In his review of the records of the Court of Inqaiiy 
in Milroy'a case, Judge-Advocate-Geoeral Hcrft says: 
"It is singular to observe up to how late a period the 
movement of Lee in advancing upon Winchester and 
down the Valley remained undiscovered by those in 
authority. It appeara that soon after June 1 intelli- 
gence had been received and it was generally understood 
that the rebel general, Stuart, had collected a large force 
(about 12,000) of cavaliy in Culpeper for the purpose of 
making an extensive raid. In a telegram of May 29 
General Halleck had warned General Schenck that his 
forces must be on the alert in anticipation of an attack; 
and that on June 8, he tel^raphed to the latter general 
the particulars in reference to Stuart's force, etc. It 
was observed by Milroy that after June 1st the enemy in 
his front was becoming bolder, and this was attributed 
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to the fact that Stuart was assembling his cavalry in force 
and that a raid was impending. In his telegrams to 
General Schenck up to the evening of the ]3lh, especially 
those of the 12th and 13th, he reports the troops as hav- 
ing severe skirmishes with the enemy, whom he repre- 
sents to be in force, but he conveys no intimation, itor had 
he been able to obtain any information, that Lee's army teas 
advancing. [Italics mine.] On the contrary, he ex- 
presses tlic opinion that the attack on Winchester {which 
he supposed to be made by the usual Valley force some- 
what increased) is bid a feint to cover llie raid of Stuart. 
Nor does General Schenck's information from Kelly up 
to the evening of the 13th suggest the advance of Lee 
through the mountains, but on the contrary tends to 
allay any apprehension of such advance. On the 9th 
the latter General telegraphs that his scouts have returned 
from Snicker's Gap and saw no enemy. On the 18th 
he telegraphs that his scouts are in and have neither seen 
nor heard of an enemy. , . . Meantime (on the lOlh), 
the Secretary of War telegraphs to General Schenck that 
Pleasanton had sharply engaged Stuart at Beverly and 
thinks the latter too much crippled to make his raid into 
Maryland very soon. [Not a word about Lee, Longstreet, 
or Ewell]. ... It was on the 14th also, about noon, 
Schenck received a telegram from the General-in-Chief 
in final answer to his of the 13lh. This telegram, which 
wa.1 dated from the War Department at 10.30 a.m., 
is OS follows: 'It is reported that Longstreet's and 
Ewell's corps have passed through Culpeper to Spcny- 
viUe towards the Valley.' This, General Schenck testi- 
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fieSi was tfte fint and oaij information received bj Iiim 
frOB Genual Halleck that any of Lee's force had gtme 
to the VaUe;." 

Ob this <^mion Abraham Lincoln endorsed: "llie 
dksasler, when it came, was a surprise to all." So it 
appears that if Pleasanton found out that Lee, Longstreet. 
•■d fiwcU were in Culpeper, he kq>t it a secret B; 
hB (vport from Culpeper he had given Milioy a cup of 
kind Nrpenthe. He put him to sleep. 

(t«lwT«l X-ee's headquarters were near Culpeper Court- 
hottiih He rode to a hill on the field and witnessed the 
mnlwl from the Baibour house. Although it was known 
that tltv attacking force was both cavalry and infantry, 
h» mi)t|>u»ed it was only a recormaissance to discover if 
hU amiy was there. Of course he would, as far as prac- 
iWhlr, conceal from the enemy what they wanted to 
Alti) (Hit. But there was a probability that it was a real 
KMMck by Hooker's army and he wanted to provide for 
DmI tHUilin^'nry. If it were a reconnaissance, he would 
Ititt nIIi>w it to proceed beyond Brandy, for it might dis- 
t^Kw tlio prt'.iencc of Longstreet and Ewell. Rodes' 
tltvl^l'tn of KwcU's corps was in camp four miles from 
(|w> llvlil tm Iho llixoyville road. It was therefore ordered 
\\\ \\mn\\ (i) u point to be in convenient supporting dis- 
tHliiH< i>f lUi' ruvalry in case of necessi^. It halted on 
i\w |l(itl«' fiini) two miles off, but was kept out of sight. 
Tilt* i<uii'i)lt*iit'y for using it never arose, nor did Gregg, 
\\\' HH.V iif III" iilHtfrs, iliacover its presence or report 
•t>tt||i|| It. <<n<KK '*'*'*' <* train-load of infantry came 
mi III Hittiuly. but it was imaginary. Why would Gen- 
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era! Lee display a Irain-load of infantry at a point near 
where he had a division of infantry concealed behind a 
hill? Rodes says: "On the Olh, anticipating an order 
to do so, I moved the division towards Brandy Station to 
the support of General Stuart's cavalry. Halting, under 
General Ewell's orders, at Botis' place, I subsequently 
under orders advanced to Barbour's house in advance 
of the station, but did not get in reach of tlie enemy, he 
having apparently been repulsed by the cavalry." 

General Junius Daniel, whose brigade of Rodcs' 
division approached nearest to Brandy, reports: "On 
the morning of the 9th firing was heard in the direction 
of Brandy Station and I received orders to proceed in 
that direction. About twelve o'clock I arrived near Brandy 
Station and received orders from General Ewell and 
General Lee to proceed in person to the station and re- 
port to Brigadier-General Hampton. Upon arriving at 
the station I reported to General Hampton and was 
fay him placed in line of battle about one mile in 
advance of the station, to support some cavalry that 
had fallen back before the enemy; their skirmishers 
being at that time a little in advance of their position, 
and their artilleiy firing upon the enemy at long range. 
A short time after this I received orders from the 
Major-General commanding the division to throw out 
skirmishers to the front and move my line some half 
mile to the rear. After remaining in this position 
a short lime, the enemy began to retire and I re- 
ceived orders to advance my skirmishers and retire 
my line still further to the rear; keeping my troops corv- 
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cealed behind Ike kills during the movement. The enemy 
retired before my line of skirmishers. About 5 p.m. I 
received orders to call id my skirmishers and move to a 
wood near Botts' house and there go into camp." It 
is clear that the infantry was concealed from view by 
the hiU on which the Barbour house is situated. Gregg 
never saw them. The iufantry was kept in reserve; the 
Confederate cavalry was between them and the enemy, 
and won a great victoiy. The following dispatch from 
General Lee to Stuart on the field shows what was his 
opinion of the operation, and his anxiety to conceal the 
presence of infantiy: 

Jime 9th 1S63. 
Muor-Generai. Sttabt. Commandino: — 

Gpl-jeral: GtueraJ Lee drairea me to say that he has jour dis- 
patehrs by the couriers and from the si^al sUtion. Getiend Lonf;- 
street baa a divisioa looking to Stcvenslmrg, and General Ewell im tlie 
other side (of the railroad) lookinu to Brandy Station. He desires you 
not to expose your men too mufh but to do [lie enrlny damage when 
pos.4ible. Aa the whole thiiif; seeins to be a recoriniusssnce in force 
to determine our force and position, lie wishes these coucealed as much 
u possible atid the infantry not to be seen, if it ia possible to aviud it. 

1 am, etc., 

C. S. Venable, 

Major, etc 

DuflSe went to Stevensburg but never saw or heard of 
Longstreet. Hood and McLawa were a few miles ahead 
of him; Pickett's division had not yet arrived. 
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CnLPEPER. June Oth, 1B03. 
The enemy crossed the Itappahaiuiock this morning at B am. 
at the various fords from Beverly's to Kelly's, with laigr force of cavalry, 
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accompanied by infantry and artillcr;. After s severe contest till 5 p.m.. 
General Stuart drove them over the river. 

It is true that no effective pursuit of the enemy to the 
Rappahannock was made, but it ia was not because 
Stuart's cavalry was too much crippled. Robertson's 
brigade had not been engaged and was intact; Munford's 
had crossed Hazel River and arrived on the field after 
Buford's repulse at St. James' Church; only three of his 
squadrons were engaged late in the afternoon as sharp- 
shooters. Hampton, however, did pursue. His report 
says in reference to Gregg's retreat from Brandy Sta- 
tion; "In conjunction with this chai^ of the enemy 
in front I moved the First Carolina and the Jeff Davis 
IiCgion so as to turn his right. The leading regiments 
{Cobb's Legion and the First South Carolina) charged 
gallantly up the steep hill upon which the enemy was 
strongly posted, and swept them off in a perfect rout 
without pause or check. Their gims were abandoned 
and many of their men killed and captured. In the 
meantime, as the enemy attempted to escape down the 
railroad, the two regiments which were with me met the 
head of their Seeing column and dispersed it tn every 
direction. The First North Carolina, which was in front, 
took many prisoners and the colors of the Tenth New 
York regiment. The capture of the force which had 
been driven from the hill would have been almost certain 
but that our own artillery, which had been again posted 
on the hill we had recovered, opened a hea\-y and well 
directed fire at the head of my column. The delay 
rendered necessary to make this fire cease enabled the 
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enemy to gain the woods in his le&r." Tlw print^MiJ 
rttMm why there was not a more vigorous poisuit was 
that the infantiy with Pleasantoo covered the caratiy. 
This revened the usual order oi these two anns on a 
retreat Since the invention of long range and repeating 
fire-arms the use of cavaliy in attacking infantiy is obso- 
lete tactics. Stuart had of course resisted, and had im- 
pelled the combined attacks of infantiy and cavaliy in 
the morning near Beverly's. Colonel Newfaall speaks of 
his hanng deployed infaotiy to cover Buford's crossii^ 
at Beverly's Ford* Buford made no report of Brandy; 
if he had had any success that day I suppose he would have 
reported it He made several reports during the cam- 
pfugn. Tltat night Pleasanton sent the following dis- 
patch to Hooker, and Hooker repeated it to Washington. 
If it had given any definite information about Lee's army, 
it would have been communicated to Schenck at Balti- 
more, and Milroy at V^lnchestcr.* 

< In the mning. 

* Plfsmtoo'a report, whidi is dated June 15, states that he oooducted 
what be calls " the expedition " in accordance with Hooker's instnie- 
lioos ol the Tth, but sajs nothing about a reconnaimaiice. At the date 
cf his Rport be had heard that Ewdl had stolen a march on Milroy and 
of course be then knew a great lital about Lee's army that he did not 
know on June 9. He saj-s be halted at Bev^y Font tnit that he was 
boldiitfi it to bear fnxn Grefx. Ilie plan was for him and Buford to 
unite with GtTfgi at Biand; and raove on to Culpeper Court-bouse. 
But Ihi* operation was revrrsnl: Gr^^ fell back and joined BuTon] 
Mnl rrtmtrd with him over the Ra[^iahannoc4[. Greta's report sajs: 
" I nMim) m;r rMnmiaixI [fmni Brartdy] in the direction of Rappshannock 
hn«l|I<> amt «mo unittd with Genenl Bufoid's left," Heasanton re- 
fM*ni a ti>l«l h<n ot tt07: i>t this 7S of the killed and wounded were in 
tti* iuhuUry: and that hia total eflective force was 10,981. Stuart't 
tMsmnts tXUiflnbriiKhifialMtaoB'atDCikiwiMrttutbeMtioo. 
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and on); three squadrons of Munford's were eDgaged. Stuart isptured 
6 flags and 3 pieces of srtillerf. How liltli^ information Plcasauloa 
carried back is showa 1:^ Hooker's dispatch lo Presideot liucoln the 
next day. 

June lOUi, 1863, e.30 pji. 

" Geueral Pleasauton. by telegram forwarded to the Major-Gencral 
[Halleck] coiDinandiiig the army this morning, reports that be had an 
affair with the rebel cavalry yesterday near Brandy Station which resulted 
ia crippling him so much that be will have lo abandon his contemplated 
raid into Maryland [No raid bad liceii contemplated] which was lo have 
alarted this monjine- 1 aia not aa certain that the mid will be aban- 
doned from tills rauw-. It may delay the departure tor a few days. 
[Elwell started to Winchester that morning.] ! shall leave the cavalry, 
which IS all tliat I have mounted, where they are near Itcaleton, with 
instructioos to reaLst the passage of the river hy the enemy's forces. If 
to effect this he should bring up a considerable force of infantry [the 
infantry had already been brought up to Culpepcr, but Hooker did not 
know it] that will so much weaken him in my front that I have good 
reason to believe that I can throw a sufficient force over the river [at 
Fredericksburg] to compel the enemy to abandon his present position. 
If it should l)e the intention to send a heavy column of infantry to accom- 
pany the eavaJry on the proposed raid [when the movemeot hc^an the 
cavalry accompanieil the infantry] he can leave nothuig behind to inter- 
pose any serious olt>taele lo my rapi<l ndv-ance on Richmond. ... At 
present the enemy has one corps of infantry at Gordonsville with the 
advance at Culpeper, with the manifest tendency of other corps to drift 
in that direc^on. 1 now have two bridges across the Rappahannock, 
ready lo spring over the river below Fredericksburg, and it ia this, I 
believe, lliat causes the enemy to hesitate in moving forward." 

All of which shows how little Hooker knew about the situation of 
Lee's army. Ewell was then drifting to the Shenandoah Valley. 

June (Hh, 1B63, S pji. 
MAJOR-GENiatAL HooKEn: — 

A short lime afler my last dispetd) to you, General Gregg with 
his infantry and artillery jmned me about two miles from the river, to 
which point I had driven the enemy. He reported that he had en- 
countered a much superior number of the enemy's cavalry aud had a 
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KTcre Ggbt. Abo, Uiat a timin of can had bcoi run up to Bmndf 
StatioD fiUcd vitfa infuitTy who opened on his men. 1 abo received 
iufomuitioii from letters kod official reports captured ia the encnij's 
tamp, as ircU as from his pnamms, that the enem; had upwards of 
12,000 cavalry (whkh was double our own force of cavalry) and twenty- 
five pieces of artillery. I also learned from eootrabands and prisonen 
tlut ■ large force of lufantiy had been sent for from Culpeper, as 
w^ as Lonfpitnet's cnmruaztd at Ellis' Ford. Having crippled the 
enemy by despeiste fi|;hliD|[ so that be could not follow me, I 
rrtuTDcd with my nitimund to the Dorth side of the Rappahannodc. 
GrrgK' coniniand cmsscd at Rappahannock Ilridfre. To-morrow Sluart 
WB.1 to start on a raid into Marjland, so caplursj pepera state. Rest 
Httisfia] he will not attempt it. BuToni had a lung and desperate hand- 
toJwnd enoHinter with the enemy, in which he drove before him hund- 
■niriy vety sutienor forces. Oi-er two hundred prisoners of war were 
nptured and one t»ttle~aag. The troops are in splendid spirits, and 
are eutitlrd to the hij;hest praise for their distinguished couducL Lee 
Rvicwed the whole of Stuart's cavalry yesterday. 

A. PLCAaANTON, 
Brigadier-General. 

If Gregg naw ittfantiy on the train at Brandy, he should. 
Its « r«<^»nnottprinp officer, instead of retreating, at least 
have made n (lcmon.4tration against it with both his 
ntvalry and infanlry. This would have compelled the 
foR'c, if there, to show its strengtii. Notlung of the sort 
wH-t <!ot)p, which looks as if General Gre^ was not seek- 
ing infonnation. He says nothing about the number 
of thi' iiifaiitrj', whether it was a brigade or a company. 
The failnre of a reeonnoitering force to discover the 
pti'Hemt" "if nil enemy and making a false report often 
rrxtilU in f^real damage to his own side. It is said that 
Nneh II fiiiltire wii.<4 the cau.sc of the surprise at Shilo&. 
Ihiiiker'.t n-ply iiIiDwed that he did not attach much im- 
|M>rlKn<H- to I'loa.ianton's dispatch. He said: "I am 
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not so certain a^ you appear to be that the enemy will 
abandon his contemplated raid. With this impression 
I have felt a little hesitancy about withdrawing the in- 
fantry. Will you be able to keep him from crossing the 
river with his cavalry and batteries with you ? " Not a 
word about Confederate infantry. 

At that time Longstreet'a corps was camped about 
Mount Pony in Cuipcper; Fleasanton thought it was at 
Ellis' Ford on the Rappahannock; Ewell was then march- 
ing to the Shenandoah Valley; Hooker thought he was 
about Fredericksburg. Plca^anton was almost close 
enough to see the dust from Ewell's columns. Stuart's 
cavalry waa stretched out as a screen along the 
Rappahannock; Pleasantoo had never penetrated the 
screen. 

At 2.30 P.M., on the 10th, Hooker tel^raphed Mr. 
Lincoln that be bad so crippled Stuart that he would 
abandon his contemplated raid into Maryland. " I am 
not sati36cd," he said, "of his intention in this respect, 
but, from certain movementa in their corps, I cannot 
regard it as altogether improbable. ... At present the 
enemy have one corps of infantry at Gordonsville, with 
the advance at Culpeper, with the manifest tendency of 
the other corps to drift in that direction." He again 
proposed that, as a part of Lee's army had left his front, 
he should move towards Richmond. Mr. Lincoln dis- 
approved it. On the nth and I2tb he telegraphed that 
Hill and Ewell were still in his front on the lower Rappa- 
hannock, and thai Longstreet, with Stuart's cavalry, was 
in Culpeper. Ewell was then in the Shenandoah VallQr 
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within twelve mites of Winchester. Pleasanton had sent 
him some reports about contrabands (negroes) and deserters 
having reported tliat Ewell had gone towards the Blue 
Ridge, but evidently he placed no reliance in them. He 
must, therefore, have been thunderstruck when, on the 
]3th, Mr. Lincoln asked him if it was possible that Ewell 
could be at Winchester. Hooker immediately issued 
orders that set his army in motion for Manassas Junction. 
The next day his headquarters were at Dumfries on the 
Potomac. He there received a characteristic dispatch 
from Mr. Lincoln. It said : " So far as we can make out 
here, the enemy have surrounded Milroy at Winchester 
and Tyler at Martinsburg. If they could hold out a few 
days longer could you help them? If the head of Lee's 
army is at Martinsburg and the tail of it on the plank road 
between Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, the animal 
must be very shm somewhere. Could you break him?" 
Hooker did not seem to think he could. 

Critics may object that tlie horse artillery were too 
much exposed by being so near the picket line at Beverly 
Ford. Such criticism is mere pedantry, the operations 
of war cannot be reduced to maxims and formulas. The 
result shows that it was fortunate for the Confederates 
that their guns were in the place where Pleasanton found 
them. They were therefore in the right place. As a gen- 
eral rule, a battery in action has the support of infanliy 
or cavalry. When Pleasanton's column was only chasing 
a picket, as they supposed, and almost in the ariJIIery 
camp, a gun in the road suddenly opened fire on it. The 
colunm halted for fear of an ambuscade. It was natural 
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to conclude, as Pleasanton did, that the gun had been 
masked and was there in anticipation of his crossing the 
river and had a strong support behind it. There was a 
similar ruse by the German cavaliy at Sedan. Colonel 
Bonie, in his account of tlie operations of the French 
cavalry in the war of 1870, says: "The Colonel of the 
Prussian Hussars, who came to take over Sedan, stated 
that for several hours the 200 guns which caused such 
damage were supported by his regiment alone. His 
anxiety for a long time was intense, as, had anything hap- 
pened, he could have afforded but little help. Accord- 
ingly, in order to convey the impression that he had a 
large body of troops at his disposal, he showed himself 
along the crests of the various heights, and tlius displayed 
a continuous line that seemed to extend for some dis- 
tance. What a splendid success might have been achieved 
had our cavalry been launched against the regiment that 
supported those guns ? " 

The misinformation which Pleasanton brought from 
Culpeper tended to quiet the fears of an aggressive move- 
ment A similar false report by an officer sent to make 
a reconnaissance came near being the ruin of Bonaparte 
in Italy. On the 13th of June he went to Marengo, a 
village situated on the cast bank of the Bomiida, a tribu- 
tary of the Po; he was looking for Melas, whose communi- 
cations he had severed ; the Austrians had been at 
Alessandria, a few miles below on the other bank of the 
river. A force was sent to rcconnoiter; it reported that no 
Austrians were there and that there was no bridge on the 
river. Bonaparte concluded that Melas had escaped and 
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WHS retreating to Geooa; he accordingly directed Desaix 
with his di\-ision to move to Novi to intercept him. 
Ikmaparte's forces were scattered; he was not prepared 
to rrceive and he was not expecting an attack. Victor 
was left in observation at Marengo; Bonaparte slept that 
night several miles away; he was in no condition for 
bnttlv the next moniing. 

According to Bourrienne, Bonaparte was as badly 
ilettMved by the staff officer who made the reconnaissance 
f»tr him, as Hooker and Milroy were by Pleasanton. He 
•ays : " On the 13th. the First Consul slept at di Galifolo. 
During the evening he ordered a staff officer to ascertain 
whether the Austrians had a bridge across the Bormida. 
A rvport arrived very late that there was none; this infor- 
uuktion set Bonaparte's mind at rest and he went to bed 
well satisfied; but early the next morning, when firing 
wjis heard, he heard that the Austrians had debouched on 
the plain where the troops were engaged; he flew into a 
fxirious passion, called the staff officer a coward, and said 
he had not advanced far enough," 

Both I.,ee and Stuart had known for several days that 
I'Icasan ton's cavalry corps was massed on the river. It 
is hard for a cavalryman who served under Stuart to 
n-nli/e that an army of 30,000 Austrians was at Alessandria 
on Uie opposite bank of the river, only five or six miles 
away, and tliat Bonaparte's Chief of Cavalry had not 
foun<l it out. As is well known, Victor was surprised by 
an attack at daybreak in the morning; the French were 
df fcalcd and driven several miles until they met Desaix's 
division; he had turned back and marched without orders 
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to the souod of the cannon, and arrived just b time to 
snatch a victoiy from defeat Although he was sur- 
prised, no other battle is more associated with the glory 
of Napoleon; on his co£Sn was spread the cloak he wore 
at Marengo. 
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On June 14, Longstreet's corps was in camp in Culpeper, 
near Pony Mountain. General Lee's headquarters were 
near the Court-house. At midnight orders were issued 
to the division commanders, Hood, Pickett, and McLaws, 
to be ready to move the next day on the road to Win- 
chester, News had been received that Ewell had cleaned 
the Valley of Milroy's forces. The route was afterward 
changed and Longstreet's corps marched along the eastern 
base of the Blue Ridge to Ashby's and Snicker's Gaps. 
They remained in the vicinity of the Gaps from the 17th 
to the 84th. General Lee'a object was to perplex Hooker 
OS to the destination of his army. He wanted Hooker 
to think that he iDtended a blow east of the Ridge on the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad. 

In anticipation of such a movement. Hooker kept the 
bulk of his army massed along the railroad, while Ewell, 
who had crossed the Potomac on June 15, with his corps 
and a strong force of cavalry under Jenkins, was roaming 
around unmolested over Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
' The militia always scattered when he got close to them. 
Hooker detached no troops to follow Ewell. Lee had 
the initiative; Hooker conformed to Lee's movements and 
turned around on the inner circle so as always to cover 
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Washiogton. Of course it was expected that he would 
pursue Lee if he crossed the Potomac; otherwise Wash- 
iogtoD would be UDCovered. When Ewell left Culpeper 
on the day following the combat at Brandy Station, 
Stuart's cavalry remained where it had been for some 
weeks. If it had gone with Ewell its absence would 
have disclosed the movement to the enemy and at- 
tracted their attention to the Shenandoah Valley. As 
the cavalry stayed in the same place, it waa natural to 
conclude tliat the infantry was somewhere behind it 
on the Rapidan or Rappahannock. Jones' brigade 
of cavalry had been brought the week before from 
the Valley. The withdrawal of Jones" brigade had 
deceived Milroy and the authorities at Washington. It 
relieved them of all fear of an offensive movement in that 
direction. Milroy woke up one morning and found him- 
self surrounded by Ewell's corps. Stuart, with a part of 
his cavalry corps as a veil, moved on I.ongstreet's right 
flank to screen it from observation. As the chief of cavalry 
of an army — as a commander of outpost service in mask- 
ing his own side and unmasking the other — Stuart never 
had an crjual.' 

Fleasanton's cavalry withdrew from the Rappahannock 
along the line of the railroaii on the day that Stuart crossed 
it. Hampton's and Jones' brigades were left on the 
river; they followed the ne,\t day. 

Hooker was moving north. On the night of June 16, 

in company with Fitz-I,ee's brigade, which was under 

the temporary command of General Munford. Stuart 

went into bivouac near Piedmont Station in Fauquier. 

> See Note A, page US. 
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General Lee's headquarters remaiaed in Culpeper until 
the 16th-, I sup[>ose he was waiting for A. P. Hill's corps 
to come up from Fredericksburg. Hill was kept there 
until it was certain that Hooker was moving to the Poto- 
mac. At 3.30 P.M. on the 17th, General Lee was at 
Markham. near Manassas Gap, where he spent the night 
From there he wont on to the Valley and had his head- 
quarters for a week at Berrj-ville. 

Notice of the northern movement of the Confederate 
army had not been formally given to me, but there were 
many signs of it I had heard of Milroy's rout and ex- 
pected! it would be followed by our whole army. On the 
16th I went on a scout and discovered Hooker's camps; 
he was then moviikg toward Washington. When I re- 
tunietl I heanl where Stuart was and early the next 
moming wont to sec him. His tent was in Miss Kitty 
Shat-kli-ll's fnmt j-ani near the roadside. He greeted me 
ix»nliiilly; our IilsI nn-eting had l>een at Culpeper, when 
I carricil Genertd Sloughton to him as a prisoner. He 
W in his usual gay humor— I never saw him at any 
time in «ny othor. Always buoysint In spirits, he in- 
s|kinsl with hi< own high hopes all who came in contact 
with him. I fi'lt the dM'[)est affection for him — my 
ehiff itnibilioii wiw to srrvr him. He was the rare com- 
htiialiitii of the l^lritall mid llie knight-errant; in his 
chumcter weir niingletl tlie graces of chivalry with the 
4tnvtg tfligiouH st-nsr of duty of a Round-head. He felt 
IfttrH'wIy ihe joy nf biitllc. and he loved the praise of fair 
wt>me(» aiu) bntve men. I ser\'e«l under him from the 
It^Vtmiiiij; of the war until he chtsed his life, like Sidney, 
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leading a squadron on the field of honor; yet I do not re- 
member that he ever gave me an order. 

There was always so much sjTnpathy between us, and 
I felt so much affection for him, that he only had to express 
a wish and that was an order to me. To Stuart I owe 
my first commission to raise a Partisan corps, and the 
promotion I afterwards received as Captain and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. All came unsolicited. There is no 
allusion to me in the published records of the war so 
gratifying as the endorsement he made on a report I 
made to him in February, 1864, in which he said: "Since 
I first knew him in 1861 he has never once alluded to his 
own rank or promotion; thus far, it has come by the force 
of his own merit." Perhaps some may say tliat the pro- 
motion came through Stuart's partiality. Maybe it did. 
I certainly owe to him whatever I was in the war. The 
work in which I had been engaged for several months in 
Northern Virginia made rae capable of rendering a ser- 
vice at that time which he acknowledged in his report 
of the campaign. 

After we had talked over the situation it was arranged 
for me to meet him at Middleburg in the afternoon. See- 
ing he was badly mounted, I gave him a fine sorrel we 
had captured from a Michigan lieutenant. A few days 
afterward the horse was killed under him. My men were 
waiting for me at the rendezvous a few miles away anti I 
rode off to join them. We tlien went on to Middlebui^ 
and found Stuart there ahead of us. Colonel Munford, 
with his brigade, had just passed on to Aldie, a village 
on the pike a few miles below in a gap of the Bull Run 
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Mouotains. Stuart was dismounted, staudtog in the 
street. 

"Grim visaged war had smoothed his wrinkled front"; 
the young ladies of the town had surrounded and cap- 
tured him; the scene looked like a dance around a May- 
pole. It lasted ao hour or so until they were startled by 
the roar of guns at Aldie. In our conference I told him 
I was going again over the Potomac at Seneca. It had 
only been a week since I was there, but I thought they 
would not expect me back so soon.' Neither of us knew 
that the heads of Hooker's columns were so near. 

Washington City, and the North generally, were in 
such a panicky state that I knew that my presence north 
of the Potomac would create an alarm as it had done the 
week before, altogether out of proportion to the size of 
my force, or the damage we could do. It would at least 
create a diversion in favor of General Lee. This was the 
first time, in fact the only time, that Stuart ever saw 

' Colond Jcwett, commanding at FoolesvilJe, reported: "The enemy 
dashed rapidly up the canal, driving in tlie palrob, and sttadied Captain 
Dpan'a Company 1, Sixlli Michigan Cavalry, on duty at Seneca locks. 
Caplain fell liaek towards Poolesville, forming line three tinips and only 
retrealinj! when nearly surrounded. Tlie enemy followed to within 
three miles of Poolesvtlle, when he rapidly retreated, destroying the 
camp of Caplain Deane and re-crossing the river where he had 
cmawd. Our loss is (our men killed, man wounded and sixteen men 
missing [and over twenty horses]." 

HEINTZEIJWN TO LOWELL, WASHINOTON, JUNE 1! 

"Coniult your own discretion in your direction. Go where ypu 
please in pursuit of Mosby. A squadron from Winchester will probably 
pass MiildleburK or Aldie to-day. It has been notified to be on the 
lookout for Mosby." 
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my men in a body. As they passed him in the street he 
made a jocular remark that the Yankees, when they saw 
Ihem, were like the coon up a tree when he saw Captain 
Scott — the coon called out, "Don't shoot, I'll come 
down." The men moved on and I remained for some 
time with him. When we parted I told him that he 
would hear from me soon. After going a mile down the 
pike, I overtook my men and we turned off toward the 
Potomac. It was a hot day; the command had halted 
in a valley at the foot of the mountain to rest in the shade 
and drink some buttermilk a farmer named Gulick had 
brought us. We were not dreaming the enemy were so 
near us until we heard the artillery firing over the hilla 
in the direction of Aldie- The enemy had unexpectedly 
come in collision with Munford. This showed tliat 
they must be in strong force ahead of us. In an instant 
every man was in the saddle. Ascending the hill we could 
see clouds of dust tliat indicated the roads on which 
Hooker's army was marching. Going on for two or three 
miles, we learned from prisoners we captured that Hooker's 
people were all around us. 

But we were in the woods and they were not looking 
for small game. The prisoners were sent back to Stuart, 
with a dispatch giving him full infonnation about the 
force in front. He got it before dark. I now determined 
not to go to the Potomac; I thought I could be more 
useful by operating against the enemy on the turnpike 
leading from Fairfax to Aldie, which I knew must be 
their line of communication. In this way I could annoy 
them and communicate with Stuart. That night I placed 
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my commaDd in the woods, and with three men — Joe 
Nelson, Charlie Hal], and Norman Smith — rode to the 
pike which was a few hundred yards off. The Union 
troops were passing in a continuous stream, but we did 
not attract their attention; in the dark they could not 
distinguish the gray uniforms from the blue. 

The house of a Northern man named Birch, with 
whom I was well acquainted, was near. His front yard 
gale opened on the pike. We saw three horses standing 
there; a soldier was holding them. I concluded that 
these were officers' horses and an orderly. When we rode 
up tlie orderly no doubt thought I was a big officer with 
his staff. In a tone of authorify I asked whose horses 
these were. The soldier respectfully replied that they be- 
longed to Major Sterling and Captain Fisher, and that 
they were just from General Hooker's headquarters, lie 
told me that the headquarters were in Fairfax and that 
the officers had gone into the house to get something to 
eaL After pumping him dr^-, I told him to come close 
to me; he did not hesitate and had no suspicion as to 
who I was. I leaned over, took hira by the collar and told 
him my name. He was an Irishman; he misunderstood 
me and thought I called him "Mosby," and answered 
indignantly: "You are a d — d liar, I am as good a Union 
man as you are." It was clear that an exhibition of force 
was necessary to subdue him; so I drew my pistol; he 
saw it in the starlight. I now felt sure of a prize, and 
as happy as a Florida wrecker when he sees a ship drift- 
ing ashore in a storm. The Irishman stood perfectly 
quiet — all doubt of my pet^onality had vanished. 
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I theQ told my companions lo dismount and be ready 
to receive the officers whom we saw walking to the gale. 
Joe Nelson approached Major Sterling and, extending 
his hand, asked for his arms. Major Sterling mistook the 
movement for a salutation and shook hands, as he thought, 
with ft friend. Charlie Hall was c<jually polite to Captain 
Fisher. It was hard to convince them who we were. 
At first they thought it was a practical joke. I then 
ordered them to deliver their dispatches. Major Sterling 
banded me a laige envelope.' It contained a letter of 
instructions to Plea-santon and with it a statement of the 
strength of Hooker's army.' He informed Pleasanton 

> OOIAMEL RICE TO UEDTEHANT CLUIK, A. A. G. 

June ISlh, ]863, 13 h. 
In srcordance with dirertions from the commiLiuling uf&cer of the 
brigade 1 report tbc facts in regard lo the capture of Major Sterling Bud 
Captain Fiahcr. as related lo me bj the people of the house where they 
were takm. Major Sterling aiid Captain Fisher were on their way to 
communicftte with General I'lcasantoo. when they bolted at the rcsl- 
denee of Mr. Almond Birch for supper and to inquire how fat it was 
lo Aldie. Having finished their supper, they started for tlieir horses 
ntiich were left nith their orderly at the yard gale. The horses and 
orderly bad been removnl ami, Ix^forc Major Sterling and Captain 
Fiaber bad reached the gale, 10 or ]2 cavalrymen seized them and hur- 
riedly mounted tlieni and Imre them olF. This look place last evening 
at ten o'clock, about 400 yards from the picket outpost at the house of 
Mr. Birch on the Little River turnpike. Mr. Birch and his family 
are from Chfton Park, Saratoga County, N. Y. They are Union people 
known to some of the officers of our regiment. 

'PIEASANTON TO BtTITBRriEU), CHIEP OF BTAIT 

June inb, 1863. 
Your dispatch of 10 AM. reca'ved; I beard from an orderly, who 
escaped, of the capture of Major Sterling and judged he liad something 
important so 1 have acted carefully. The pass taken from L-ongatreefa 
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that Stabel's cavalry would be sent on a reconnaissance 
to Warrenton and Culpeper the next day. Aa the dis- 
patch gave notice to Stuart, he sent Hampton to meet 
Stahel; Hampton drove him back to Fairfax Court-house.' 
We then went to a house a mile off and got a light. I 
read the dispatch and then wrote Stuart all I had learned. 
The prisoners, the dispatch, and my letter were sent 
immediately to Stuart in charge of Norman Smith. He 
dehvered them before sunrise. Captain Fisher was Chief 
Acting Signal Officer on his way to establish a signal 
station on the Blue Ridge. 

This shows Hooker's ignorance of the whereabouts of 
Lee's army; Captain Fisher would have ridden into 

infantry soldier 'a important, and, from the caution they are usini; to 
cover Upperville, I think they may attempt to mass their force there 
and throw it through Thoroiiglifare Gap by night. Thoroughfare Gap 
and Leesburg arc the two points it is necessary to make strong in con- 
nection with tliis at Aldie; then the mountain ranf,'e will do the rest. 

1 HOOKES TO PLEjIBANTON 

June 19th, 1863, 11 a. u. 
Inclosed is a copy of a dispatdi captured with Major Sterling, 
protiably on the 17th, which, wc suppose, diil not reach you. Since tliis 
was written you have furtlier information, and General SWum has gone 
to Leesburg. General Meade will with this be ordered to Aldie; Bimey 
to Gum Springs. You will note the information that may have been 
received by the enemy, if they got the dispatch when they captured Ster- 
ling. What do you know of bis capture? .As early as possibln, establish 
conamunication with General Slocum. Howard 1.4 at Trappe Rock cross- 
ing ol Goose Creek. [Near the Poloniac.) Nolan's Ford is held, or should 
be, by McKee, and the mouth of the Monocacy. As soon b.s you know 
that McKee can come on and reach you by Leesburg, order him to join 
you. or course you will only order him up when you are sure that he 
CHI do SO without danger to his command. 
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Longstreefs camps If he had gone on. In hb report 
Captain NortoQ of the Signal Corps says, "On the 17th, 
Captain Fisher, Chief Acting Signal Officer, went out 
on a reconnaissance and in the evening was captured 
by the enemy near Aldie," ' Stuart forwarded the cap- 
tured dispatch to General Lee at Benyville. I remember 
saying in my note to Stuart, "The skies are bright 
to-night with the reflection of Hooker's camp-Bres." 
Meade's corps was that night at Gum Spring in Loudon; 
we slept within half a mile of their camps ; neither disturbed 
the other's slumbers. It was a midsummer night's dream: 

"Al tlie d«id of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamal it a({ttin." 

We were again on the pike early In the morning. After 
some captures we hurried back to Stuart. It was more 
important to carry him information than prisoners and 
horses. As before slated, I had left Stuart at Middlebuig 
the day before ; he too had had an adventure soon after we 
parted which caused him to move his headquarters four 
miles back to Rector's Cross-roads. 

On the morning of June 17, Pieasanton's corps was 
camped about Manassa Junction. His orders to his 

' DeForesl'a brigade was sent on the acout to Wanwitan. This is 
hia re[iort: 

oeroREar to booeis. rAiRFAX station 

CENTtiBVtLLe, June lEHh. 
1 found B larpe force of rebel eavalry at Warrenton. 1 drove in 
their pirkets to within one mile of the place. Two regiments attempted 
to flank nic on each side. The number is said to be S.OOO or 6,000. 
A coBtnlioud said Stuait was to be there to-day. 
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two division commanders, Buford and Gregg, were to 
move to Aldie, a pass of the Bull Run Mountain, and 
camp there that night; the next day they were to go on to 
Noland'a Ford on the Potomac, where an engineer was 
laying a pontoon bridge. Every army corps was march- 
ing that morning in that direction and expected to cross 
the Potomac the next day. Hill, Longstreet, and Stuart 
were still east of the Blue Ridge; Hooker and Pleaaanton 
thought Uicy were in the Shenandoah Valley to follow 
Ewell, who was then in Maryland. Their ignorance of 
the whereabouts of Lee's army shows how well Stuart, 
with a curtain of cavalry, had screened its operations. 
Hooker was evidently greatly surprised when he heard 
of the collision at Aldie. Pleasanton had expected to 
stay one night there; he stayed a week. Hooker came 
to a halt. On the 17th, Butterfield wrote from Fairfax 
Court-house to Ingalls, Chief Quartermaster at Wash- 
ington: "Since we were not allowed to cross and whip 
A. P. Hill, while Longstreet and Ewell were moving 
through Culpeper and SperryviIIe, we have lost the oppor- 
tunity of doing a. tiling which we know to a certainty we 
could have accomplished. My impression is now that 
there is not a rebel, excepting scouts, this side of the 
Shenandoah Valley; that Lee is in as much uncertainty 
as to our whereabouts and what we are doing as we are 
to his; that his movement on the upper Potomac is a 
cover for a cavalry raid on the north side of the river and 
a movement of his troops further west, where he can 
turn up at some weak spot." He had not then heard 
from Aldie, or that we were inside his lines, and was still 
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under the delusion that only a cavahy raid was contem- 
plated by the Confederates.' 

■ Bun^imiiD TO coiouNDiNa omctot, forces uoutb op the 

llONOCACI 

Ju[ie 16th (Rec'd a.lO aju.) 
Seize and bold NoUud'a and Uauling Fords. Geueral Slocuiu's 
corps iDttj be in that viciiut)' to-da;, on ttiat side of the Potomac. 

BtnTEBTIEUl TO HEINOLDa 

Fairfax Station, June 18Lh, 3 JO p.m. 

. . . [CtJond E, v.] White last night at Point of Rocks marciiing 
eareless of our ca\-alry. Two rcgiiueots of infanliy ought to have been 
at the moulh of the Monooic; last nigbL We have not settled where 
Lee with Longstreet and Ewdl are ^ct. Headquartera at Fairfax 
Court-house to-oight. 

SETNOLDS TO BDTTEimELD 

Brady's Hovbb keaa Her-vdoh. 
June ISth, 4 P.u. 
My two signal ofiicen were within one mile of Leesburg this morning 
at 10,45 AM. The; report no force of any kiod there, but Mosbj's 
guerillas from there up to Point of Rocks. 

BliTTEIlFIELD TO UEADE 

TTiey are getting sufficienlly over their stampede lo speak collectedly, 
coolly in PennsyU-ania. . . . White was at Point of Rocks willi 400 men 
last night, destroying cars. Sii hundred of our cavalry from Dumfries 
via Alexandria, iihould have reached the mouth of the IVIoiioracy with a 
bridge and two regiments of infantry last night. Slocum is bythia time 
in Leesburg (3 P.M.) Wc don't exactly settle where Lee is yet. Catch 
and kill any guerillas, then tij them, will be a good method of treating 
them. 

BEHHUI TO HOOKER 

W*amNoTON. June 18th, 8 a Ji. 
About B PJI. of the IGth I received an order to hare a bridge of 
1200 feet in the Georgetown canal by daylight of the 17tb, which I at 
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But two hours later, at 10.30 p.m., he wrote to Pleasanton 
"Your dispatch by orderly received announcing that 
you had ran against [Fitz] Lee's brigade at Aldie. The 
general desires that you push him up and find out what 
is behind him — whether it b the advance of Lee's army 
covering his movements. . . ." Gregg had ordered Colonel 

once directed the wbde command to prqiore, it requiring niucb tiine to 
unload trucks and rearrange tlie boats for passing the lock<i. About 
i AM. ot llic I7th I received a dispatch directing the bridge to be laid 
at Noland's Ford by noon of the 18th, ond, it oppeoriiig necessary by 
that dispatch, I ordered MO more men of the Fiflietli to accorapniiy the 
bridge. . . . Captain Trumbull tvas fortunately up with all his boats 
in the canal about AJt., and he wrote me tliut he was pu>ilung them 
through the set ot locks above there, whidi was what I expected and 
desired. 

BCHENCK TO 1T1.EB 

June IStii, 11.30 \.u. 

What have you done tor piarding the Baltimore and Ohio Roilroad 
against the enemy from Harper's Ferry to Point of Rock.<i or the 
Monocacy? Report, it you can, as to train cap[iu«d and destroyed by 
tCoUmel E. V.) White's cavalry near Point of Rocks Inst night, and as to 
capture of Captain Means' cavalry company. . . . Keep up your cavalry 
patrol constantly to the mouth of the Monocacy. Ileinlzleman's people 
patrol below that point. 

J. W. OAKKFIT, PRESIDENT B. AND O. B. R., TO HBCHETART STANTON 

"A train sent to Harper's Ferry yesterday A.M. with troops and sup- 
plies, which left Sandy Hook for Baltimore at 5 last p.m.. hos been cap- 
tured and burned at Point ot Rocks. It ttin.s[sled of a first-da.'M engine 
and 82 ears. Our operator reports that the enemy were 400 ot White's 
cavalry, and that they also captured and carried oft Captain Means 
with his entire company of cavalry. [A mistake.] I fear this destroys 
connections west of the Monocacy until re-opcneil by a strong force. . . ." 

The pontoon bridges were afterward laid lower down the river at 
Edwards' Ferry, but the fords above were kept heavily guarded. At this 
time Stuart and Pleasanton were fighting about Middleburg. 
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Duffie with his Rhode Island regiment to move through 
Thoroughfare Gap to Middleburg, and to camp there 
that night. The next day he was to join the division at 
Noland's Ford on the Potomac. Gregg evidently tliought 
that Stuart was in the Valley, Duffie drove off a picket 
of Chambliss' brigade at Thoroughfare and moved on to 
Middlebuig. The picket at Thoroughfare did not give 
notice of the enemy's approach. Stuart did not hear of 
it until Duffie*s advance guard chased a videttc into the 
village. He and his staff got away as fast as they could. 
In accordance with his orders, Duffie went into camp 
at Middlebuig with S75 men, although he knew that 
Stuart had just left the place. Of course, if Stuart 
was there, his cavaliy was near. Duffie's fully is an 
illustration of the truth of what I have often said — that 
no man is fit to be an officer who has not the sense 
and courage to know when to disobey an order. The 
Confederate cavaliy soon came up, attacked, scattered, 
and captured most of Duffies rt^iment. His report, 
dated the next day (I8th), at Centreville, lells the tale 
of the catastrophe: "I returned here exhausted at 
1.30 P.M. toH.lay, with the gallant debris of my much- 
loved regiment — 4 officers and 27 men. My colors did 
not fall into the hands of the enemy, but were destroyed 
when they could not be saved. The color-bearer waa 
mortally wounded." 

Duffie was ordered to Alexandria and laid up for repairs. 
It was said that he had served as a French cuirassier in 
Africa, and had had many encounters with the sons of 
the desert. He escaped capture by Abd-«I-Kadir to be 
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caught by my men in the Shenandoah Valley in 1804. 

Exit Duffie.* 

We returned fiton inside Hooker's lines by an unguarded 
path over the Bull Run Moiyitain and found Stuart at 
his headquarters. I gave him all the information I had 
gained; immediately a courier was sent with a dispatch 
to General Lee. Stuart enjoyed greatly my account of 
our adventures the night before. My men were dispersed 
for rest, but I stayed at headquarters.* 

On the 21st Fleasanton, reinforced by Barnes' division 
of infantry, made a recoimaissance and pushed the cavalry 
back to the Blue Ridge. But he could go no farther; 
Ashby's Gap was held by McLaws' division of infantry, 
and Snicker's Gap by Hood's. Early the next morning 
Fleasanton retired to Aldie and there waited for General 
Lee to develop his purpose. It b well understood that 
Stuart rode that night to see General Lee at his head- 
quarters. Ewell had crossed the Potomac some days 
before and Jenkins' cavalry brigade had gone into Penn- 
sylvania. While Pleosanton was pressing Stuart back 
to the Blue Ridge, I moved my command around his 
flank and bivouacked tiiat night on the path in the Bull 
Run Mountiun where we had crossed three days before. 
We were then between Thoroughfare Gap, which was 
held by Hancock, and Fleasanton who was at Aldie. At 
daybreak we moved down the eastern slope. When cross- 
ing a field we saw a body of eavalry drawn up by a church. 

' BUrmUlELD TO PLEAOAKTON 

June leifa, 1663, 4.15 fjl 
Cdond DufBe is here with 28 men and officers; 82 all told. 
' See Note C, page 824. 
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Not suspecting that they were put there as a bait to draw 
U9 into a trap, I ordered my men to charge. The cavalry 
ran away when we got close to them, while a body of in- 
fantry, lying down in the church a few yards off, dese- 
crated the sanctuary by firing a volley into us. We fell 
back to tlie woods at tlie foot of the mountain; no doubt 
it was thought that we had gone away — at least for that 
day. The force at the church returned to tlieir camps 
Dear Aldie. Not one of my men or horses was killed; 
three were wounded. BaUard lost a leg. Mountjoy lost 
a finger, and Charlie Hall got a bullet in his shoulder. 
There was no purauit of us; the party seemed satisfied 
with what they had done and went home. I sent the 
wounded back under charge of one of my most trusty 
men. Fount Beatlic, and with about twenty men flanked 
arouml and kept on to the Little River pike. It was not 
long before we caught a wagon-train. Stuart's quarter- 
master was in need of mules; we furnished him with a fine 
tot. We had our revenge for getting into the ambuscade. 
The news of the capture of the wagons created a sensa- 
tion in the camps and seems to have dcmoraliwd Hooker. 
A few hours before it had been reported to him that we 
had been routed and driven over the mountain. Another 
visit was not expected so soon. General Meade, who 
had put up the job on us at the chureh that morning, 
was very much disgusted with the performance. The 
following letter to Howard, written from Aldie, tcUs how 
be felt about it: 
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"June 32, 1863. 
" PleasaDton. as I wrote you yeslenjRy, drove the eaemy througl] 
Aahbj's Gap. He rctumed tills morning and infomu me tliat the Con- 
fed?isle army are in the Valley of the Sbenandoah arid Mnrlinsbiirg; 
Lee and Longstreet at Winchester [liotli near Berryville]: A. P. HDI is 
coming up the Valley tu juiu them. This h the substance of news u 
given by Pleaaanfon. He waa yeatenlny oppcweil liy only a brijfode of 
cavalry and one batteiy. but the tJiaracler of tJie country was so favor- 
able for defenAe that it took him all day with his large force lu drive tliem 
Imck some 12 [8] railcs. I came near talching our friend, Moaby, tlii.i 
miiming. I had intelligence of his c.\pcclcd pa'^sing a place about four 
milea from here at sunrise, 1 sent forty rooiintiHl men (all I had) and 
100 infantry who succeeded in poslinjj themselvFa in ambush at the desig- 
nated spot. Sure enough, Mr. Musliy, together with 30 of his followers, 
made their appearance about sunrise, but I regret lo say their exit also, 
from what I can learn, through the fault of both foot and horse. It 
appears Mosby saw tlie cavalry and immediBtely charged them. They 
ran (that is, my horses) towanls tlie intantry piisted behind a fence. 
Tlie infantry, instead of rising and delil*mlely delivering their fire, fired 
lying on the ground but did not hit a ri'liel, who immediately scattered 
and dispersed, and thus the prettiest chance in the world to dispose of 
Mr. Mosby was lost." 

Captain Harvey Brown, who commanded, reports a 
cavalry sergeant killed. He says they did not charge us 
becau.se the ground was rolling. It was the same ground 
over which we had charged them. About the time that 
we captured the train on the pike that morning, Hooker 
told Heintzelman at Washington that Stahel had been 
sent on another reconnaissance to the Rappahannock. 
Hampton had driven him back on the one he had started 
to make two days before. 

At 7 P.M. on the same day he heard of the loss of his 
mules, and telegraphed to Hancock at Thoroughfare to 
"direct General Stahel to return without delay to dia- 
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pose bis forces so as to catch the parfy inside our lines, 
if possible." Stuart's quartermaster then had his mule^. 
Hancock replied; "I have sent your dispatch [by 
courier] to General Stahel by different routes." The 
dispatch overtook Stahel at the Rappahannock. He 
started back (in di.sgust he says), and on June 23d (the 
day after the capture) telegraphed Hooker from Gaines- 
ville: "In accordance with your orders I shall now scout 
the whole country from Bull Run Mountain towards 
Fairfax Court-house, and have ordered the rest of my 
command, and my train, to return to Fairfax, where I 
shall report personally to you." 

Butterfield had also telegraphed to Hancock at 
Thoroughfare: "The General thinks you had better 
not send in any train until General Slahel's command 
comes in, and then move with them. A party of about 
100 men of the enemy are inside our lines and have to- 
day attacked a train en route for Aldie." 

In a report to the Secretary of War, Stahel said : " It 
was with feelings of bitter regret and disappointment I 
received this order, inasmuch as I was just crossing the 
Rappahannock with three brigades of cavalry and a 
battery of horse artillery, who were fresh from camp. 
. . . All of Lee's supplies ha<l to pa-ss between the Rappa- 
hannock and the Blue Ridge Mountains across the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and my force was sufficient to have destroyed 
his entire trains and cut off General T^ee completely from 
his supplies, ... I was compelled by this order to aban- 
don my movement and restrained from dealing so fatal 
a blow to the enemy, and return with my whole division 
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to disperse about 100 guerrillas, who had escaped back 
of our lines before I ever received the order to return." 

For more than a week Hooker's headquarters were 
at Fairfax and his army remained stationary'; the seven 
corps were scattered over three counties — Fairfax, 
Prince William, and Loudon. The right was on the 
Potomac about Leesburg; the left twenty-five miles dis- 
tant at Thoroughfare, and Pleasanton with his cavalry 
and Meade's corps in the center at Aldie. In the expedi- 
tions I had made inside their lines I had located each 
corps and reported it to Stuart. They were so widely 
separated that it was easy for a column of cavalry to pass 
between them. No corps was nearer than ten miles to 
another corps. On all the roads were wagon-trains haul- 
ing supplies. I pointed out to Stuart the opportunity 
to strike a damaging blow, and suggested to him to cross 
the Bull Run Mountains and pass through the middle 
of Hooker's army into Marjland. There was no force 
to oppose him at Seneca Ford about twenty miles above 
Washington — where I had recently crossed. 

Hancock, with two divisions, was at Thoroughfare; 
his other division was at Gainesville, seven miles away. 
Hooker still had a suspicion that Lee meditated a blow 
against him on the railroad.' At Hopewell Gap there 
was nothing but a cavalry picket.* It would be easy to 

*A diTinon of the Sixth Corps was also kept at Bristoe on the taoliOBd. 

•WILLIAMS, A. A. Q., TO HANCOCK 

"June 24, 1135 PJ^. 
"The commaDding General does not think it necesHKiy to have an 
infantry guard at Hopewell Pass. The cavaliy guard there will answer." 
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Sank Hancock on cither side. No such movement waa 
anticipated; that would make it safe. He could pass the 
Bull Run Mountains early in the morning and cross 
the Potomac early in the evening; in passing through the 
army he would sever communication between Hooker 
and Pleaaanton. On the way a large portion of Hooker's 
transportation would be destroyed. His cavalry would 
he sent in pursuit of Stuart; that was the very thing Lee 
wanted him to do. It would relieve his army from the 
cavalry pressure and Stuart would be so far ahead that 
Pleasanton could never overtake him. The best vay to 
protect General Lee's communications was to assail Hooker's. 
Small detachments from Stuart's main column could 
break up the canal to Edwards' Feny on the Potomac, and 
railroad communication with Washington. The canal 
was the line of supply for the depot just established at 
Edwards' Ferry, where a pontoon bridge had been laid 
for crossing. This would create a panic in Washington; 
in all probability Hooker's army would fall back for 
supplies and to protect the capital. Ewell was in Mary- 
land and Jenkins was making a raid into Pennsylvania; 
it was not then known that General Lee would follow 
him with Longstreet and Hill. Stuart would not, of course, 
expect to return by the same route by which he had gone 
into Maryland; but he could have easily joined Ewell 
somewhere north of the Potomac, as Hooker was still 
on the south bank. The trutli is tliat General Lee was 
doubtful, as his correspondence shows, when he first 
reached the Valley, about following Ewell. When I 
got back from my trip inside Hooker's lines with my 
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drove of mules, Stuart told me that General Lee was 
anxious to know if Hooker's army was moving to cross 
the Potomac. He did not ask me to go, but 1 volunteered 
to return and find out for him. With two men I re-croased 
the mountain on the path where I had been bushwhatked 
the day before; and on the morning of June 23 was again 
riding between tlie camps of the different corps in Fair- 
fax and Loudon. All was quiet; there was no sign of a 
movement. Hooker was waiting for Lee. During the 
day I sent two dispatches with some prisoners to Stuart 
by the men who were with me. I remember very well 
that one squad consisted of four lieutenants of Sickles' 
corps. I was now all alone. It must not be supposed 
that I was in disguise; I wore a Confederate major's uni- 
form. The camps of the different corps were so far 
apart that it was easy to ride between them. After 
gathering the information which General Lee wanted, I 
turned my face late in the afternoon to the Bull Run 
Mountain. I knew that Stuart would be anxious to see 
me. In some way I lost my bearings and rode up to the 
house of a farmer named John I. Coleman and inquired 
the direction to the Little River pike. I told him who I 
was and showed him my gray coat and star. A light 
shower of rain was falling; an India rubber cape was 
thrown over my shoulders, not for disguise, but to keep 
me dry. I had been riding all day between the camps 
with the cape rolled up and tied to my saddle. The farmer 
had never before seen me; he could not conceive it pos- 
sible that a Confederate officer would be there in uniform 
amongst the enemy's camps. Reynolds with the First 
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Corps was at Guilford about two miles off; the Third 
Corps (Sickles') was at Gum Springs about the same 
distance in another direction; while Meade's corps and 
the cavalry were six or eight miles away at Aldic. Hooker's 
headquarters were behind me in Fairfax. Coleman re- 
fused to tell me anything; he was sure that I was a Yankee 
disguised in a Confederate uniform. While I was trying 
to persuade him who I was I heard the tramp of horses 
behind me. Looking back. I saw two cavalrymen riding 
up; they took no notice of me but stopped to pick cherries 
from a tree, I rode back to them and asked who they 
were. They replied that they belonged to the Fifth 
New York Cavalry and were just from General Reynolds' 
headquarters. 

They had ridden out from camp without arms. I 
demanded their surrender; there was nothing else for 
them to do. This transpired within sight of the farmer, 
who was now sure that I was not a Confederate soldier and 
that I wanted to trap him. We rode to the gate where 
he was still standing. I finally prevailed on him to point 
towards the turnpike. As I could not surround them, 
I then made the prisoners tie their horses together with a 
halter strap, and we rode away. It was not long before 
we were good friends; I told them who I was. My name 
was quite a familiar one in their camps at that time, and 
seemed to have put them under a spell. When we got in 
sight of the pike a long train of wagons with a large escort 
of cavalry was passing. To get to the mountain I would 
have to cross the pike. I knew I could not find the 
narrow path over it in the daric; it was near sundown; if 
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I waited for the train to pass out of my way it would be 
night It was important for me to see Stuart. So I 
concluded to take the greatest risk that I took in the war — 
to ride with my prisoners through the wagons and column 
of cavalr)-. The rubber cape partly concealed my gray 
coat; but I did not put much reliance in the cape. It 
would attract no attention to see a man dressed in a gray 
suit riding in a column of blue-coats. He could not be 
a spy, as he was not in disguise; and it would be presumed 
that no Confederate soldier would dare to be there in 
uniform. But I chiefly relied on the prisoners to protect 
me from discoveiy. They rode by my side; there was 
nothing to indicate that they were prisoners; they ap- 
peared to be my companions, or an officer's escort. I 
held my pistol under my cape and warned the men against 
giving any sign to their friends. We rode on to the pike 
through a gap in the fence; I had calculated on going 
straight across, but there was a high fence with no gap 
on the other side. 

I knew a road a hundred yards ahead that led from the 
pike. I determined to go on. It was my intention, if 
discovered, to dash speedily away. I was on a fast horse 
and I was afraid my prisoners would betray me if I dis- 
mounted to pull down the fence. So, ordering them to 
keep close to my side, we went on at a trot through the 
column and turned off on the road leading toward the 
mountain. In passing through the cavalty my right 
elbow jostled against a cavalrjmen. He took no excep- 
tion to my rudeness. If he had I would have said, "Ex- 
cuse tne," and ridden on. The prisoners seemed to be 
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ID a dazed condiHan. I remember that one of them asked 
me after we had pa,saed through the column if those were 
our cavalry or theirs. It was now dark Knd I had not 
reached the foot of the mountain: I was afraid to sleep 
with my prisoners alone like the babes in the wood; so 
we stopped at a house. They signed their paroles and 
started to walk home. I got to Stuart early the next 
morning. He listened to what I told him, wrote a dis- 
patch, sent off a courier to General Lee, and then laughed 
over my adventure. The information was that Hooker's 
army was still resting in the camps where it had been 
for a week. General Lee arrived at Bcrryville on the 
18th; he was waiting for Hill's corps that had reached 
the Valley on the 21st and moved on to Chartestown. 

On the I5th Rodcs' division of Ewell's corps, with 
Jenkins* cavalry, crossed the Potomac at Williamsport; 
Jenkins went on to Chambersburg, but had returned to 
Hagcrstown: Johnson's division followed, and on the iid 
Early crossed at Shepherdstown and moved to Boons- 
boro at the foot of South Mountain — which is an exten- 
sion of the Blue Ridge. Early's division had been kept 
back to threaten Harper's Ferry. The army was now 
closed up and I,ee was ready to move. It has been repre- 
sented by his bif^rapher (Long) that Gettysburg was 
his objective point when he left Fredericksburg, and that 
he expected to fight a decisive battle there. The story 
has no more foundation than the legend of Romulus. 

General Lee's colemporanc«us correspondence con- 
tradicts it. He bad just won a great tactical victory at 
Chancellors vi lie, but he reaped no fruits from it. His 
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report says that he took the offensive in order to com- 
pel the Northern army " to leave Vii;ginia and possibly 
to draw to its support troops designed to operate against 
other parts of the country. In this way it was supposed 
that the enemy's plans of campaign for the summer would 
be broken up, and a part of the season of active opera- 
tions be consumed in the formation of new combinations 
and the preparations that Uiey would require." 

If Getty.sbui^ had been his objective point hewould have 
marched directly there from Hagerstown on the road 
through the Monterey pass by which he retreated, A 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 
On June 8 he wrote from Culpeper to Mr. Seddon, 
Secretary of War: " Aa far as I can judge, there is nothing 
to be gained by tliis army remaining quietly on the defen- 
sive, which it must, unless it can be reinforced. I am 
aware there is difficulty and hazard in taking the aggres- 
sive with so large an army in its front intrenched behind 
a river where it cannot be advantageously attacked. 
Unless it can be drawn out in a position to be assailed, it 
will take its own time to prepare and strengthen itself 
to renew its advance upon Richmond and force this army 
back within the intrenchments of that city. This may 
be the result in any event; still I think it worth a trial to 
prevent the catastrophe. Still, if the Department thinks 
it better to remain on the defensive and guard, as far as 
possible, all avenues of approach and wait the time of 
the enemy, I am ready to adopt this course. You have, 
therefore, only to inform me." 

Mr. Seddon concurred in these views, but called 
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tion to the defenseless condit!oa of Richmond at that 
time. There is no intimation in this letter of invasioa; 
I do not think at that time General Lee had any more 
definite plan than to capture Milroy's force in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and manoeuver the Northern anny out of 
Virginia. All that he meant by aggressive action was a 
strategic, not a tactical offensive. 

On the 19th, writing to Ewell, who was at Hagerstown, 
General Lee said: "I very much regret that you have 
not the benefit of your whole coqis, for, with that north 
of the Potomac, should we be able to detain General 
Hooker's army from following you, you would be able 
to accomplish as much unmolested as the whole army 
could perform with General Hooker in its front- If your 
advance causes Hooker to cross the Potomac, or separate 
his army in any way, Longstreet can follow you. The 
last of Hill's divisions had, on the evening of the 18th, 
advanced a few miles this side of Culpeper Court-house 
ew Toule to the Valley." 

Ewell had not then been ordered logo into Pennsylvania, 
and it seems that Longstreet's following Ewetl depended 
entirely on Hooker. Hooker did not follow Ewell, but 
kept between Lee and Washington. General Lee could 
not have expected that if his whole army crossed the 
Potomac, Hooker would stand still in Virginia. Some 
of his biographers and eulogists seem to think so — three 
of his staff officers say so. 

From BerT}'ville on June 23 he wrote to President 
Davis: "If an army can be organized under command 
of General Beaur^ard and pushed forward to Culpeper 
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Court-house, threatening Washington from that direction, 
it would not only effect a diversion most favorable for 
this army, but would, I think, relieve ua from any appre- 
hension of attack upon RicimioDd during our absence." 

If it had been practicable to raise such an army, as the 
campaign closed the next week at Getfysbuig, it could 
not have been assembled in lime to render any assistance 
to General Lee in the Pennsylvania campaign. On the 
day {I9th) that General Lee wrote to Ewell in what event 
Longstreet would foUow him, he wrote again to Mr, 
Davis saying that — " Ewell, with two divisions, has ad- 
vanced from the Potomac towards Pennsylvania. His 
Third (Early's) is retained near Shepherdstown for the 
present to guard his flank and rear. General Long- 
atreet's corps on the Ashby's and Snicker's Gap roads 
threatens the enemy, who is massed between him and 
Washington. General Stuart's cavalry is operating in 
his front. I hope the First division of A. P. Hill's corps 
will reach here to-day, so that Early may be relieved and 
follow Ewell. All attempts of the enemy to penetrate 
the mountains have been repulsed by Stuart's cavalrj', 
who yesterday again drove him from Middlcburg, and 
by reports received last evening the enemy's infantry 
have evacuated Aldie. [Meade's corps had not left 
Aldie.] Indications seem to be that his main body is pro- 
ceeding towards tlie Potomac, whether upon Harper's 
Ferry or to cross the river east of it is not yet known. The 
difficulty of procuring supplies retards and renders more 
uncertain our future movements." [Italics mine.] 

It appears, therefore, that General Lee was aware that 
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Hooker was preparing to cross the Potomac; he could 
not then have been surprised when he heard he had crossed. 
AgaiD, on the SOth, he wrote Mr, Davis: "Lieutenant- 
Colonel [E. v.] White of the cavalry has out the Baltimore 
and Ohio east of Point of Rocks.' General Milroy has 
abandoned the south side of the Potomue, occupying 
Harper's Ferry with a picket, and holds the Maryland 
Heights with about 8000 (U.OOO) men. General Ewell'a 
corps is north of the Potomac, occupying Sharpsburg, 
Btmnsboro, and Hagerstown. His advance cavalry is at 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. The first division of A. P. 
Hill's corpa will reach this vicinity to-day; the rest follow. 



' Colonel White's report to Stuart says: "I CTOssed the Potomac Ust 
niglil (17th) about three uiiles above the Point of Rocka; broke tbe rail- 
rood and the telegraph wire.^ at tluit point; then moved down to the 
Point of Rocks, at which place I attacked the enemy, killed 4, wounded 
SO and captured 53. including three coiumisaioned officers. 1 cap- 
tiu^d a train of cars and a uiiiuberof wa^us together with a large amount 
of ba^cgage and camp cqiiipHRe, which were burned." 

Captain Scmmea says: "On June 17 1 was nrdered by General Tyler, 
in conipany with Captain Vernon's company, to go to tlie Point of Rocks 
and hold the pwiition. Before we got tlicre we were attacked by White's 
battalion; we were overpowered and whipped." 

Tliis affair happened on the day that Stuart arrived at Middleburg. 
Point of Rocks is where tlie B. and O. rmlroad is located on the bank 
of the Potomac and b ten or twelve miles cast of Harper's Ferry. A/tcr 
"' tliat affair, troops were sent there and to the mouth of the Monocacy. 

Lonitstrcet's book says be wanted Stuart to vmna at Point of Rocks. 
Stuart could not liave crossed there. Point of Rocks is not mentioned 
in bis correspondence with Stuart, He gave no sucb advice or order. 
I He told Sliinrt to go through Hopewell Gap in rear of the enemy. But 

I in going by Hopewell Stuart would have to go in an oppoaile direction 

I from Point of Rocks; besides Prunl of Rocks was between and in front 

I of bulk armies and in the rear of neif/i«r. 
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General Longstreet'a corps, with Stuart's cavalry, still 
occupy the Blue Ridge between the roads leading through 
Aahby's and Snicker's Gaps, holding in check a large 
force of the enemy consisting of cavalrj-, infantry, and 
artillery. The movement of tke main body of ike enemy 
is aliU toward the Potomac, but its real destination is not 
yet discovered." 

Again, on the 23d he wrote Mr. Davis: "Reports of tke 
movemetils of t/w enemy east of t}te Blue Ridye cause me to 
believe thai he is preparing to cross tke I'otomoc. A pontoon 
bridge is said to be laid at Edwards' Ferry, and kis army 
corps, that he had advanced to Leesburg and the fool of tke 
mountains, appears to be withdrawing. Their attempts to 
penetrate the mountains have been successfully repelled 
by Genral Stuart with the cavalry. Genera) Stuart last 
night was within a few miles of Aldie, to which point the 
enemy had retired. Ewell's corps is in motum towards ike 

\. Susipiefiamia. General A. P. Hill's corps b moving 

[from Charlestown] towards the Potomac; his leading 
division will reach Shepherdstown to-day. I have with- 
drawn Longstreet west of the Shenandoah and, if nothing 
prevents, he will follow to-morrow." [Italics mine.] 

These letters show that General Lee knew that it was 
Hooker's intention to follow him across the Potomac. 
The truth is. General Lee's fears of Hooker's crossing 
the river ahe^d of him, or that he was moving in that 
direction, were not justiBed by the information that Stuart 
bad given him. The itinerary of the Army of the Potomac 

|i shows only a few slight changes in the positions of the 

seven corps between the 18th and the 25th of June. 
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Hookers headquarters were at Fairfax. It is strange that 
no part of that army had been sent m pursuit of Ewell. I 
think it was because Hooker did not think that Lee would 
cross the Potomac. On the iid Ewell received orders 
to move on to the Sua(|uciianna. He was told that it 
would depend upon the quantity of supplies he found in 
the country, whether the Confederate army followed him 
or not.' 

"If Harrisburg comes within your way," General Lee 
said, "capture it." This wa^ not an order; it simply 
gave Ewell full discretion to go there, or not to go, accord- 
ing to circumstances. He further said: "General A, P. 
Hill arrived yesterday in the \-icinity of Benyville. I shall 
move him on to-day, if possible. Saturday Longstreet 
withdrew from the Blue Ridge. Yesterday the enemy 
pressed our cavalry .so liard with infantry and cavaliy 
on the Upperville road that McLaws' division had to be 
sent back to hold Ashby's Gap. I have not yet heard 
from there this morning." "General Stuart could not 
ascertain whether it was intended as a real advance 
toward the Valley or to ascertain our position." 

■In hii n-port dated August 20. 1863, Stuart estimated Jenkina' 
cavalry brigade at 3S00 men. General Rotlis, in hia report, .ipenks 
incidenlally of Jenkins lieiiig 1600 strong. Sluart took command of 
Jenkiiu in Pennsylvania, and at the dale oF Lis report Jenkins' brigsde 
was on duly with him at Culpi^pcr. Aa Jenkins' returns were in his 
aiijulant's oHke, it is not probable thai he would greatly have over- 
estimated his strength. In addition to Jenkins, there were with (iwell, 
Emack's Maryland battalion. White's and Gilmor's eavali^' battahons, 
and Randolph's company. It is a low ertimate to place the total of this 
force at 3000 cavalry. TTieae operated on Ewdl's right; on his left waa 
Iniboden's brigade of mounted infantry and cavalry. 
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It was oniy a reconnaissaDce that Pleasanton made on 
the 21st. Early the next morning be returned to Aldie. 
After hearing from Stuart that Pleasanton had gone back. 
General Lee at 3.3U p.m. on the sanie day wrote to Ewell: 
'■ I have just received your letter of this morning from 
opposite Shepherdstown. Mine of to-day, authorizing 
you to move towards the SuHquehanna, 1 hope has reache<l 
you ere this. After dispatching my letter, learning that 
the enemy had not renewed his attempts of yesterday to 
break through the Blue Ridge, I directed General R. H. 
Anderson's division [of Hill's corps] to commence its march 
towards Shepherdstown. It will reach there to-morrow. 
/ also directed General Stuart, shmiid tfie enemy Jiave so 
far retired from his front as to ■permit of the departure of a 
portion of his cavalry, to march with three brigades across 
the Potomac and place himself on your riglU and in com- 
municaiian with you, keep you advised of the movements 
of the enemy and assist in collecting supplies for the army. 
I have not heard from him since. [Italics mine.] I also 
directed Imboden, if opportunity offered, to cross the 
Potomac and perform the same offices on your left. I 
shall endeavor to get Early's regiments to him as soon as 
possible. I do not know what has become of the infantry 
of the Maryland line. I had intended that to guard 
Winchester." 

This letter settles a question that has been raised whether 
Stuart's instructions required him to remain in Virginia 
and march north on the right flank of the two corps that 
were with Lee, or to move to Pennsylvania and join Ewell 
on the Susquehanna, General Lee's staff officers say 
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that he was ordered to march into Pennsylvania od Long- 
street's right flank between him and the enemy; the record 
says he was not. As they were widely separated he coiUd 
not be with Longstrect and EweJl at the same time. When 
this letter was written, Ewell was marching north; Long- 
street and Ilill were still in Virginia and had received no 
orders to go to Pennsylvania. Stuart did not possess 
the power of the Genius of Aladdin's Lamp; he could not 
act as Ewell's Chief of Cavahy on the Susquehanna and 
watch Hooker with Longstreet on the Potomac. General 
Lee's staff officers say he ought to have done it. I do 
not think he possessed any such magical power. 
This is General Lee's letter of instructions to Stuart: 

June 22nd, 18S3. 
Major-Genibal SruAKr: — 

Gener\l: I bave just received your note of 7.43 this mominf^ \o 
GmeraJ l..otig;treet. I jutlgie the effurls of the enemy jrsterday were 
to arrest our [migTess and ascertain our whereaboula. I'erba|H he ia 
satisfied. Do you know where he is and what be is domgp I fear he 
will sUal a marvh on at and gri arrota the Potomac blfore ut arr av?aTe. 
[It«hcs Biine.) If you find that he is moving northward and that two 
brigndes can guanl tlie Blue Rid;^ and take care of your rear, you can 
move with the other three into Maryland and take position on General 
Ewetl'a right, place yourself in communication with him, guard his tlanh, 
keep him informed of the enemy's movements and collect all the suppUes 
you can for the use of the army. One column of General Ewdl's army 
will probably move towards the Susquehanna by the Emmittsburg route, 
another by Ch&mbcisbuix. Accounts fmm last night state that there 
was no enemy west of Frederick. A cavaliy force (about 100) guarded 
Ibe Monocaey bridge, which was barricaded. You will of course take 
charge of Jenkins' brigade and give necessary instructions. 

At that time Longstreet's corps was at the Gaps of the 
Blue Ridge; Stuart was guarding the approaches from 
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the cast; he was brought into contact with I.ongstreet and. 
to some extent, under his orders. His correapoDdence 
with General Lee at that time passed through General 
Longs trcet. This was to produce concert of action. 
The above letter of instructions to Stuart was sent to 
Longstreet and subject to his approval. 

June «. J86S, 730 p.m. 
GBHDtAi. B. E. Lee: — 

GeNBttAi.; Youw of 4 o'dock this aftprnoon is recdvEd, I have 
(orwardcil your letter to General Stuart with tbe suggestion tbal he pa.13 
t>^ the enemy's rear if he thinks timt he ma; get through. We have 
seen Dotliiiig of the enemy to-day. [Ititlios mint'.] 

Most Rrapertfully, 

JuiEa I-OSGHTHEBT, 

Limlenant^rMrai, etc. 

Millwood, June m, 1863, 7 p.m. 
Major-General, 3. E. B. Stuakt:— 

Genebal: General Lee has enclosed to me this letter for you. to be 
forwarded to you provided you can be spared from nay front, and pro- 
vided I think you ean eross the Potomac without disclusitig our plDiu. 
He tpeaki of yuur leaving tia llopcuvU Gap [Bull Run Hounlain] and 
poMitigby the rrarof Iheentmy. [Italics are mine.] Ij yim can get OiTough 
tn/ that route 1 think ytm will l*e Um likely to indicate irhat our jiiafie are 
than if you thauid rroaa by passing to our rear. [Shephcrdstown.] I 
forward the tetter of i:LBtructions with these suggestions. Please advise 
me of the crmditions of affairs l>efore you leave and order General Ilamp- 
toD — whom I suppose you will leave here in command — to report to 
me at Millwood, either by letter or in person, as may be agreeable to 
him. Most Respectfully. 

Jaues LoNoarKEiT. 
LieiUenant-General. 

N.B. 1 think that your psssageofthe Potomac by o»rmir[Shepherds- 
lown] ftl the present monKTif will in a measure disclose our plans. You 
had t>etter not leave us, therefore, unless you can take the proposed route 
Cn TenT of the enemy. [Italics mine.] 
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General Lee's letter of the 28d to Stuart, which was 
sent through Longstreet, simply directed him, in the event 
that the enemy " is moving northward," to leave two 
brigades to guard the Gaps, aud, with the other three, 
to place himself on Ewell's right on the Susquehanna. 
It did not suggest by what route he should go. But 
Longstreet's letter, forwarding it to Stuart, says that 
General Lee, in a letter to him, spoke of bis going through 
Hopewell Gap in the Bull Run Mountain: and he urges 
Stuart to go that route and around the rear of the enemy. 
In directing Stuart to join Ewell, if the enemy was moving 
northward. General Lee clearly did not mean that he 
was only to do so if Hooker's army was actuallv ui motion 
to the north, but if he was satisfied that its general trend 
and direction were that way. There was a bare possi- 
bility that Hooker might turn his face toward Richmond; 
General Lee wanted Stuart to be on his back if he turned. 

On the morning of the 24th. when I reported to Stuart 
the situation of Hooker's army, he had received another 
letter of instructions from General Lee. It differed' from 
the first in suggesting to Stuart to cross the Potomac in 
Hooker's rear- I suppose he did so because he had heard 
from General Longstreet that he had urged Stuart to go 
that way; and General Lee seems to have suggested in a 
letter to Ixmgatrcet that Stuart might go through the 
Hoj>ewelI Gap in the Bull Run Mountain. I have quoted 
Longstreet's letter to Stuart advbing him "to jtasa by the 
enemy's rear," if possible. 

In conference with Stuart that day it was arranged that 
' a PJI~ June 23. 
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I should again cross the Bull Run Mountain with ray small 
command and meet him the next day at a designated point 
on the Little River turnpike. There I was to take com- 
maQil of his advance as it moved on through Hooker':^ army 
to Seneca Ford, Ewell was then in the Cumberland Val- 
ley with Rocies' and Johnson's divisions. Early was mov- 
ing north on a parallel line near the western base of South 
Mounts. Ewell had an abundance of cavalry with him. 
Imboden with a considerable body of mounted troops 
moved on his left to Mercersburg. With Ewell's cavalry 
were two battalions commanded by Colonel Lije White 
and Major Harry Gilmor. They had been detached and 
sent with Ewell and Early because White and Gilmor 
were regarded as two of the boldest cavalry leaders in 
the Southern army; and many of their men were 
from Marvland and their homes were on the border. 
Gilmor was from Baltimore; Colonel White lived on the 
Potomac. Their knowledge of the country would make 
them valuable as guides and in procuring information. 
French's cavalry regiment and White's battalion went 
east with Early to York. Ewell arrived at Carlisle on the 
27th. On the 24th Early halted on the pike leading from 
Chambersburg to Gettysbuig and went to see Ewell. He 
received onlers to move cast through the Cashtown pass 
to York, cut the railroad between Baltimore and Harris- 
burg, to destroy the bridge over the Su.squehanna, and 
then to join Ewell at Carlisle. Before he got to Cashtown, 
a village on the pike at the eastern base of the South 
Mountain (Blue Ridge), he turned to his left on the Mum- 
masburg road, but sent Gordon's brigade to Gettysburg. 
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Gordon camped at Get^sburg that oight and Early 
rode to the town to see him in tlie evening. If Gettys- 
burg had been General Lee's objective point, as historians 
say, it is remarkable that he did not iastruet Early to hold 
it when he had it; and that he should have marched such a 
roundabout way (via Chambersburg) to get there. His 
military secretary and biographer. Long, says that at 
Fredericksburg, just before the campaign began. General 
Lee traced the lines of march of his army on a map, and 
pointing to Gettysburg said there the great battle would 
be fought. This is Bction. I doubt if General Lcc at 
that time had ever heard of such a place. Il was of no 
strategic value. A military writer of high authority 
defines a stratq^ic point as being "Any point or n^ion 
in the theater of warlike operations which affords to its 
possessors an advantage over his oppocent — every point 
in the theater of war, the possession of which is of great 
importance to an army in its military operations, is a 
strategical point. There are points which an army act- 
ing on tlie offensive strives to gain; the army on the de- 
fensive strives to retain." Gettysburg offered no such 
offensive or defensive advantages. On the day before 
the battle the commander of neither army wanted to get 
possession of it; and either was willing for the other to 
have it and hold it. Meade, who had superseded Hooker, 
held it simply as a cavalry outpost; General Lee had no 
thought of going there. 

Some writers have said it was a place of military impor- 
tance because it was the center from which so many roads 
radiated. That was the veiy thing that made it weak 
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and untenable. It was so easy to approach it from any 
direction and to turn it. An army on the Ridge had a 
tactical advantage in an attack on it:; front; but the at- 
tacking force had the choice of turning i\s flanks. On 
the second day of the battle Meade was still doubtful 
about holding the position. He feared a movement 
around him toward Washington; which, it is said, Long- 
street advised. 

ItEADE TO HALLGCE 

July i, 1863. 3 P.K. 
If not attacked, and I can get any positive inforinatiou oF tlic po- 
aitioii of the eacmy. which will justify me in so doing, I ahatl ullai^k. 
If 1 find it hazardous to do bo, or nni satisfiFd tlic cncniy is endeavoring 
to move to my rear and interpose behveeu me and Wasliington, I shall 
fall back lo my supplies at Westimnster. 

The great objection to Lee's army occupying the place, 
even if the enemy did not oppose it, was that its front did 
not cover its line of commu nitration, or of retreat to the 
Potomac. It wa.<i comixtlled, in military language, to 
form a front to a flank. Such a formation is always 
avoided, if possible. This was McClellan's weakness on 
the Chickahominy; Lee took advantage of it and sent 
Stuart and Jackson to cut him oif from his base on the 
Pamunkey, and force him to retreat by the flank to a 
new base on the James. A retreat under such circum- 
stances is always a difiicult and hazardous operation. 

General Lee discovered this on his retreat to the Po- 
tomac with the enemy on his flanks. Historians have 
represented — notably Lee's staff olEcers, Colonel Taylor, 
Gejieral Long, Colonel Marshall and also Fitz-Hugh Lee 
— that it was owing to the absence of the cavalry that his 
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adversary by celerity of movement got ahead of him ; which 
implies that Gettysburg was their objective point. Now, 
on July l,at 1% noon, when the battle was raging at Gettys- 
burg (but Meade, who was fifteen miles away had not 
heard of it; neither had Lee), be sent a dispatch to 
Hailcck, " I shall not advance any, but prepare to receive 
an attack in case Lee makes one. A batllc-field is being 
selected in the rear, on which the army can be rapidly 
concentrated on Pipe Creek between Middleburg and 
Manchester, covering my depot at Westminster." 

Meade had intended to move on July 1 away from 
Gettysburg and nearer the Susquehanna. In a letter 
to Pleasanton on June SO, Butterfield, his chief of staff, 
said that his "projected movement is towards the line 
of the Baltimore and Harrisburg railroad. His instruc- 
tions rei]uire him to cover Baltimore and Washington, 
while his objective point is the army under Lee," 

As Early was at York, Ewell at Carlisle with Jenkins' 
cavahy skirmishing in the suburbs of Harrisbuig, while 
Stuart was moving to the east to join them with a long 
wagon-train he had captured, Meade concluded that Lee 
would concentrate somewhere on tlie Susquehanna. On 
the night of June 30, Reynolds with three corps was about 
Emmittsburg, ten miles from Gettysburg; the other corps 
were off to the east and heading for the Susquehanna, 
Early in tlie morning Reynolds, without hearing from 
Meade, moved in the direction of Get^sburg; not to fight 
a battle but simply in observation. Buford's cavalry 
division had occupied the place the day before. The 
newa that the Confederates were falling back from Carlisle 
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and York had not reached Meade on June SO. Stuart 
had cut the telt^raph wire. But after Reynolds had 
received orders lo move to Gettysburg, Meade got news 
from Hamsburg that the Confederates had evacuated 
Carlisle and York, and were apparently concentrating 
at Chambersbui^. So he immediately issued a circular 
informing corps commanders that his object had been 
accomplished in compelling the enemy to withdraw from 
the line of the Susquehanna. 

"If the enemy assume the offensive," he said, "and 
attack, it is my intention, after holding them in check 
sufficiently long to withdraw the trains and other impedi- 
menta, to withdraw the army from its present position 
and fonn a line of battle with the left resting in the neigh- 
borhood of Middleburg and the right at Manchester, the 
general direction being that of Pipe Creek." 

In a letter to Reynolds on July 1, the last he ever wrote 
him, Meade said, " The movement of your troops at Gettys- 
burg was ordered before the positive knowledge of the 
enemy's withdrawal from Harrisburg and concentration 
was received." 

Orders were immediately issued for the army to fall 
back if the Confederates advanced. But Reynolds was 
killed and never received Meade's order to withdraw to 
Pipe Creek. If he had received it that morning before 
starting from camp, no battle would have been fought at 
Gettysburg. Yet, according to historians, there was a 
race between Lee an<i Meade to get to Gettysburg, So 
sat/ General Lee's staff officers. Reynolds had camped 
on the night of June 30. between Emmittsburg and Gettys- 
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huTg. When he reached Gettysburg he found Buford's 
cavalry engaged with Heth's division lliat was advancing 
on the pike from Cashtown. Buford knew that Hill was 
at Cashtown, and that Ewell was ten miles north at 
Heidlersburg the night before. He could not have ex- 
pected to do more than to hold the Confederates in check. 
Instead of forming his line of battle on Cemetery Ridge 
with Buford's cavalry on hia flanks, Reynolds abandoned 
that strong position and moved two miles out on the Cash- 
town road with his infantry to join Buford. He then had 
Ilill in his front and Ewell on his flank. The result of hia 
tactical error was a defeat for which he paid the penal^ 
of his life. His monument on the field perpetuates the 
memory of a heroic action and a great blunder. If 
Reynolds' object in leaving the Ridge and going to meet 
Hill had been to lure the Southern army to a place where 
it must fight at a disadvantage, then he would have re- 
produced Hannibal's stratagem of the battle on the Trebia. 
Mommsen say.s: "From the earliest hour of the morn- 
ing tlie Roman light troops had been skirmishing with the 
light cavalry of the enemy; the latter slowly retreated 
and the Romans eagerly pursued it through the deeply 
swollen Trebia, so as to foUow up the advantage which 
they had gained- Suddenly it halted; the Roman van- 
guard found itself fac'e to face with Uie army of Hannibal 
drawn up for battle on a field chosen by himself; it was 
lost unless the main body should cross the stream with 
speed to its support," The main body crossed, but the 
Romans lost. Reynolds did by accident what Hannibal 
did by design. 
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On the morning of June 84, Geaeral Lee left Benyville 

with Longstreet's corpa to unite with Ewell. who was 
then in Pennsylvania on the road to Carlisle; he crossed 
the Potomac the next day at Williamsport and spent two 
days in the neighborhood of Hagerstown. Alarvland is 
only about ten miles wide where he crossed. 

On the night of the 26th his headquarters were near 
the State line. His intention evidently was to keep in 
close contact with Hooker who was crossing the river east 
of the Blue Ridge at EMwards' Ferry on the same day. 
He did not want to get too far ahead of Hooker; he might 
turn back and march on Richmond as Sherman marched, 
after Hood left him, from Atlanta through Georgia. If 
he did, Lee would be close on his heels and would liave the 
choice of pursuing him, or of taking Washington and Balti- 
more. 

A. P. Hill, with Heth's and Pender's divisions, also 
crossed the Potomac on the 25th at Shepherdstown ; 
Anderson's division had crossed on the 24th and had 
gone on to Boonsboro near South Mountain. Early had 
just left there and had marched north along the western 
base of the mountain. Anderson was sent to the Pass as 
a feint to create the impression that the Confederates 
were moving east. The object was to draw Hooker over 
the river in pursuit. General Lee here repeated the 
strat^y that drew Hooker away from the Rappahannock. 

On June 25, writing from Williamaporl to Mr. Davis, 
General Lee .said : " I have not sufficient troops to main- 
tain my communications and have to abandon them. I 
think I can throw General Hooker's army across the 
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Potomac and draw troops from the South; embarrassing 
their plan of campaign in a measure, if I do nothing else 
and have to return. I still hope that all things will end 
well for us at Vicksbui^." 

This letter is not an afterthought written in despair when 
his plana had been defeated and his hopes were blasted, 
but a part of the res ge.iice of the campaign and a key to 
his operations. It discloses the fact thathe was mancEuvcr- 
ing to draw Hooker out of Virginia and not invading hostile 
territory with any expectation of conquest or occupation; 
or of dictating a peace on Northern soil. His main object 
seemed to be to throw Hooker over the Potomac; the 
incidental advantage would be that it would create a 
diversion and cause troops to be brought from the South 
in defense of the North. By abandoning his communi- 
cations he meant that as he had no base of supply he would 
subsist on the country and no line of com mi mi cat ion 
would be necessary; as for ordnance stores and ammu- 
tiilion, he took with him all he expected to need. 

That he was not in the least sensitive about his rear is 
shown by the fact that he hed marched by Harper's Ferry 
and made no effort to compel the garrison of 1 1,000 men 
to abandon it. Yet up to the day of the battle there was 
continuous and uninterrupted intercourse between Lee's 
army and the Potomac. The reason was that Hooker 
had seat nearly all his cavalry after Stuart to defend 
his own communications with Wa.'ihingtoa. An English 
officer. Colonel Freemanlle, a guest at Longstrcct's head- 
quarters, in his diaiy speaks of the spoils that Ewell waa 
sending back. 
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" June 25. We took leave of Mrs. and her hos- 
pitable family, and started to overtake Generals Lee and 
Longstreet, who were supposed to be crossing the Potomac 
at Williamsport. Before we got more than a few miles 
on our way we b*gan to meet the first fmi\s of Ewell's 
advance into Pennsylvania. 

" June 26th. The town of Williamsport is on a bank 
of the river and we were now in Maryland. We had the 
mortification to learn that Generals Lee and Longstreet 
had quitted Williamsport this morning at II o'clock and 
were obliged to toil on to Hagerstown, six miles further. 

" June 27th. After riding eight miles I came up with 
General Longstreet at 6.30 a.m., and was just in time as 
he was on the point of moving. Both he and his staff 
were most kind when I introduced myself and stated my 
difficulties. . . . General Longstreet is an Alabamian, a 
thick-set and determined looking man, forty-three years 
old. . . . He is never far from General Lee, who relies 
very much on his judgment. By the soldiers he is favor- 
ably spoken of as the 'best fighter in the army.' . . . 
This part of Pennsylvania b very flourishing, highly 
cultivated and, in comparison with the Southern States, 
thickly peopled. But all the cattle and horses have been 
seized by Ewcll, farm labor had come to a complete stand- 
still. ... I entered Chambersburg at 6 p.m. . . . The 
women (many of whom are pretfy and well dressed) were 
particularly sour and disagreeable in their remarks. I 
heard one of them say: 'Look at Pharaoh and his army 
going to the Red Sea." . . . Others were pointing and 
laughing at Hood's ragged Jacks, who were passing at the 
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^H lime. . . • They answered the Qumerous taunts of the 
^^P ladies with cheers and laughter. One female had seen 
W fit to adorn her ample bosom with a huge Yankee flag, and 

" she stood at the door of her house, her countenance ex- 

pressing the greatest contempt for the bare-footed Rebs; 
several companies passed her without taking any notice, 

Pbut at last a Texan gravely remarked ; ' Take care, madam, 
for Hood's boys is great for storming breastworks when 
the Yankee colors is on them.' After this speech the 
patriotic lady beat a precipitate retreat- ... I found 
Generals Lee and Longstreet encamped on the latter 
(Gettysburg) road, three quarters of a mile from the town 
(Chambersburg). . . . Ewell, after the capture of Win- 
chester, had advanced rapidly into Pennsylvania and has 
already sent back great quantities of horses, mules, wagons, 
beeves, and other necessities. He is now at or beyond 
Carlisle, laying the country under contribution and making 
Pennsylvania support the war instead of poor, used-up 
and worn-out Virginia. The corps of A. P. Hill and 
tiongstreet are now near this place, full of confidence and 
high spirits. . . . June 30. This morning, before march- 
ing from Chambersburg, General Longstreet introduced 
mc to the Commander-in-Chief. General Lee is almost 
without exception the handsomest man of his u^e I ever 
saw. ... It Is impossible to please Longstreet more than 
by praising Lee. I believe these two generals to be as 
little ambitious and as thoroughly unselfish as any men in 
the world." 

On the «5th and g6fh, while General Lee, with the 
corps of Hill and Longstreet, was resting in Maryland 
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near the South Mountain (Blue Ridge), Hooker's army, 
after crossing the river below Harper's Ferry, was march- 
ing to seize the Gaps. The itinerary of the army of tlie 
Potomac shows that at that tune two corps with cavalry 
had already reached Middletown and Jefferson in the 
Catoclin Valley uear the eastern base of the mountain. 
Another corps was near at Point of Rocks. It must be 
presumed that the Confederate generals used every avail- 
able means to discover the whereabouts and movements 
of the enemy. It would be proof of their incapacity if 
they n^lected to do it. It is a conclusive presumption in 
law that a party has notice and that he has used due diU- 
gence to acquire knowledge of a fact when there are cir- 
cumstances sufficient to put him on inquiry about it. 
General Lee was making manoeuvers to throw Hooker 
over the river and he knew, as he says, that Hooker had 
thrown a pontoon over it; it is incredible that he did not 
have a vidette and a signal station on the mountain to 
inform him when his object had been accomplished. That 
he was guilty of such negligence I cannot believe — even 
on tile testimony of the staff officers. The pontoon bridge 
was notice of Hooker's intention to cross, and should have 
put General Lee on inquiry to find out when he was cross- 
ing. With each army corps was a .signal corps; from a 
mountain peak a scout, or a signal officer, could have seen 
a host in the Valley below, — " like the leaves of the forest 
when summer is green." 

A cavalry force was not required to find this out; one 
man on the mountain could have done it as well as a 
thousand. Hooker made more use of his signal officers 
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than of his cavalry to get information. I have spoken 
of the capture of one be had sent to establish a station 
on the Blue Ridge to overlook the Shenandoah Valley. 
On June 23, l^ler, at Harper's Ferry, tel^raphed 
Hooker, who was then at Fairfax: "The signal officer 
reports that the atmosphere is clear and that he can see 
a line of troops ten or twelve miles long, moving from 
the direction of Berryville towards Shepherdstown Ford. 
It looks like Lee's movement towards Uagerstown in 
Pennsylvania." 

It was Anderson's division, the advance of A. P. Hill's 
corps. On the 24th the signal officer discovered the 
movements of Longstreet's and Hill's corps, and Tyler 
again telegraphed to Hooker: "The following is just 
received from the signal station — 'the wagon train that 
was near Shepherdstown lasl night is now crossing the 
river near Sharpsburg. A large train extending as far as 
I can see on the Berryville road is passing Charlcstown 
towards Shepherdstown, I see artillery with it,' " 

General Lee was then ■marching to ike Potomac. This 
premature movement of Longstreet's and HilPs troops in 
stghl of the. signal slafion on ilaryland Heif/hls, as dis- 
closed in the above dispatches, made the Gctiyxburg cam- 
paign the Iliad of iJie South. It let Hooker's army in 
motion for the Potomac the next day. 1 shall refer to 
it again. 

The following dispatch shows that Hooker's signal 
officer thought that the Confederates would have signal 
stations on the South Mountain as they bad reached there 
first: 
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■UICDII TO BOOKER 

June iard. 1S63, 10 pji. 
the iri^aJ offir?er st Point of Rocks reports a. large force of the atoii; 
at SbepLenlstown, eoauuped on the south side of the rivei; tbey have 
not crossed yet. 

m.^ TO BOOK£R 

Harpeu'b Fbrrt. June S3, am. 
Captain Daniels, the Signal officer, reports this moniing as foiiom; 
view this moniing ia vrtj fiiie. The enemy's ramps are all gone io 
the Tidnily ot Sliarpsburjf and only a few troops left But I am not see 
wlieiv lliey liave gone. A long line of troops with wagon tnin csu be 
seen coming towards Charlestown on a n>ad south of the place. 

CATUIN DANIiaA TO HTEie, SIQNAI. OITICBB 

June 23. 1863. 
Enemy that were in Sharpsburg yesterd&y have gone. Rear of the 
ttain is in sight, i^ing north to Hagerstown. A wagon and artillery 
train b now passing through Charlestown lowarda Shepherdstown, 10 
miles ia length, accompanied by infantiy and ravaliy. 

WILUAliS, A. A. O., TO rRENCB. nARFER's FERItT 

Fairfax C. H., June !i4tb. 
The General suggests that you keep the signal t^ceis erophqvd 
and order them to secure commanding points for observation. 

BABOOCK (signal officer) TO booker 

June !4th. 
I leam beyond a doubt that the last of Lee's entire army bBs passed 
through Martinsburg towaids the Potomac. . . . The main body are 
crossingalShepberdsIown. ■ ■ ■ I can sec them from the Mountain. . . . 
I^rge bodies of troops can be seen from South Mountain at Antielam 
Furnace by aid of a ^ass. 

WILLIAUB. A. A. O., TO HOWARD, KDWARd'b PERRT 

June 24th. ll.Sfi pji. 
lie Conunanding-General directs that your corps take up the line 
of niardi early to-morrow morning for Sandy Hook, in the vicinity of 
Uaiper's Feiry, reaching that place to-monow aflemooo. 
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SAME TO FRESCH AT HAKPEb'O FEBBT 
Tbe General (Hooker] suggests tluit you keep llie signal officers 
employed ftnd older them to secure cammandiu); poiuLi. 

HOOEGR TO KETNOLDB, EDWARD's POtRT 

June iSth, 18G3. 19.40 p.m. 
Your dispotch, 9.15 pjj., received. General Howard W received 
orders directing liitn to report to you. and states that be Ems seiit a stail 
officer to report to you. Uis headquarters to-night are at JeSetson. 
In Caluctin Vallef near South Mountain. 

OmcE OP TyE Signal Officek, 
WAamNcnoN. June asUi, 1883 
Signal Opticeb. Maryland Heights: — 

Wluit has become of the immense trains reporlwl from your sUtioa 
as moving through Charleslown to Shepherdstowu ? 

Albert J. Mter. 

BOOnCB TO HANCOCK, TBOROUOHrARE QAP 

June aSlh. ises, 7 A.I1I. 
On rvcdpt of this order take up your line of march to Edwards' 
Perry. Vour best line wiU be via Siidley SpringB and Gum Springs. 
The last named place you should teach to-night. 

OmcE OP THE Signal OmcEH, 

Wabhinoion, June asth, IHOS. 
Captain L- B. Norton, Chirf Signal Officer, 
Hradr[uartera Army of the Polotiiacr — 
It any considerable portion of the Army o[ the Potomac is moving 
north in Maryland, either in tlie MJddletown Valley or euit of the Catoctin 
Bidge^ suggest to General Butterfidd to keep the crest of the South 
Mountain and Caloctin Riddle clear of the enemy's scouts and siena' 
officers by scouting parties of our cavalry. Send some of our [signal] 
officers with the cavalry. ■ 

Albekt J. Mter, Colonel and Signal-Officer. 

■WILUAMa. a. a. O., to PLKAaARTOH 

June 95th, 1S63. 7.10 p.lt. 
The commanding general directs that you bold your command in 
resditiess to nutrch in the direction of Edwards' Feny. Hancock will 
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be at Gum Springs to-oighL The Hrst. Third ajid Elerentfa corps wQI 
cross Ihe river to-day. No supplies will lie sent up to you to-day, unless 
you aiisolutdy luiol them. You can draw at Edwards' Fertj. 

On the other hand, it would have beon much easier 
for the Confederates to keep the crest of the mountaia 
clear of Hooker's scouts and signal officers. It was thought 
that the Confederale^ would do what they could do. I 
assume, until there is evidence to the contrary, that they 
did. But, to discover the presence of the enemy, it was 
not necessary to send out scouts and signal officers to the 
top of the mountain; by the 46th, Hooker's troops were 
occupying the Passes and in plain view. At 8.10 a.m., on 
the 25th — when Lee and Hill were crossing the river — 
Butterfield, chief of staff, who was still with Hooker at 
Fairfax Court-house, sent Reynolds a telegram saying: 
"Orders were telegraphed you early this morning to 
assume command of the Tliird and Eleventh Corps, in 
addition to your own (First). At the same time directions 
were given for a brigade of cavalry to report to you with 
two sections of artillery. All of these troops are under 
orders to cross the Potomac to-day at or near Edwards' 
Ferry, all but Ihe Third Corps being convenient to that 
crassing at this moment. The cavalry and sections are 
ordered to report to you, that you may take possession of 
Crampton Pass and what is called South Mountain Gap 
(Turner's), as speedily as possible — if practicable, to- 
night; and that each cavalry column be closely followed 
by a brigade of infantry and a battery, and all instructed 
to hold these passes until further orders. Late last night 
the enemy had no force at either point As their posses- 
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sion may be of importance in dL'termining the future 
operations of this army, the General desires that you will 
lake and hold them. You will direct your column in 
tlie direetion of Middletown on two lines, — should you 
find it practicable, — and there encamp, should you re- 
ceive no orders to the contrary. Please keep the General 
informed of all your movements and those of the enemy 
as soon as you can leam them; and especially advise him 
the moment we arc in possession of the Gaps. Two of 
his staff officers will be sent you; also maps." 

Hooker's army crossed the Potomac about as far below 
Harper's Ferry as the Confederate army crossed above. 
Reynolds, now commanding three corps, in pursuance of 
ordere, sent the following letter to Howard: 

Near PoousvujiE, June 9Jth, 1863, am. 
Majok-Genebal Howabd. 

Cominiuidiiig Elevmth Corps: — 
AS\er detaching the brigade sod battery to support Colond De- 
Foresl's cavalry pnnK to CrampUin's Pass, you will move your conimanii 
in the direLlion of Middli^town, as iodiiTsIed, unlo.-vi the posstifre of the 
Paaa be disputed, in wliich case you will move tu the supjKirt of Colonel 
DeFurest. Genend Hooker will be here \jy 10 or II to-morrow moro- 
ing. 

STEINWEHR TO nOWARD 

BooNBBOROCOH Gap. June 3Tth, 1869, 1 fji. 
There U & nionuntent placed upon a hill aliont one-half mile from 
liere, from wliich point an eirtcn.'riTe anil clear view b hud at tlie whole 
Valley including the lowris of Shurpaburj;, Williamspurt, Ilagerstown, 
Booii.ibomugh. und also the approaohea to the Gaps south of ui. In 
tltis iinpoH^it position I have pliiccd an irildli);pnt ofiiivr, fiimuibed 
witli a field glaas. wlio will report to nie whatever he may see of move- 
ments in the Valley, and which reports I Ehall forthwith transmit to you, 
if of any importance. 
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HiADguABTEBa Abmi or the Potouac 

June iSih. 1B63. 
John C. Babcxxx, Frederidc, Md.: — 

Gen«^ RcTDolds gom to-dsj' with three corps to hold, it possible, 
the Souti) Mounbua Gap (BoonstKiro) uui Crampton'i G^. Be- 
port. 

fiETNOLUe TO HOWABD 

jEFTEnaos, June 20tb, 1368. 
Let me know ai Boon as you get infomiatioa about the pusses — 
Cramptoira and South Mountain. Geaerai Hooker ia at Poolesville 
and very anxious to know if they are occupied. . . . My headquarter* 
will be here to-night, and I will move up all the corps togetho', ao ss to 
coDcentnte at Middletown or in that Deighborhood. 

HOOEER 10 BIRNET 

Point of Rocks, June esth, 9.30 pji. 
Geaeral Hooker directs that you report to General Reynolds at 
Jefferson, who nill command the Fiist, Third and Eleventh corpa until 
the marches aK completed aa oidered. 

RETNOLUe lY) HOOEEK 

Jeffcrbok, June 9Stb, 9.30 p.m. 
The signa] officers report that they can see nothuig st CramptoD's 
Gap. Howard haa moved up to Middletown and my aide. Captain 
Wadsworth, went with General Howard to Middletown. General Bimey 
(Third corps) is at Adanutown and 1 ha\-e sent hiin orilers to move up 
her« lo-morruw and shall move Doubleday forward to Howard. It ia 
called six miles to Middletown from here and also six or seven miles from 
AdaoLslown here. . . . General Slahl was at Piederick to-day and will 
be at Middletown to-night. 

TTLER TO HOOKKB 

That portion of the rebel troops passing Boonsboro are evidently 
taking the route by Emmit-ihurg into Pennsylvania. A. P. Hill's division 
passed Sharpsburg thLi morning for Hagerstowu. Anderson's division 
bad gone to Boonabon> the day before. The next day it inarched to 
HageiBtowu. 
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At that time Jones' cavalry brigade was on picket duty 
on the Potomac in Loudon County, Virginia, having been 
placed there to observe the enemy. Hooker's troops 
crossed and marched up the river in sight of him. There 
was not a more vigilant officer in the army than Jones. I 
knew him well, and had been his adjutant. No one who 
knew Jones can believe that he failed to watch and report 
what he saw. A courier sent over the Blue Ridge could 
have carried the news in a few hours to Lee or Longstrect.' 

Then the Twelfth Virginia Cavalry, one of the largest 
and best regiments in the army, was detached from Jones 
to picket the Potomac west of the Ridge from Shepherds- 
town to Harper's Ferry. The homes of many of the men 
were in the Valley and they knew the country. Baylor's 
company was from the neighborhood of Charlestown. 
He was an active partisan officer; with him were a number 
of men distinguished as scouts. Couriers were sent fre- 
quently from this regiment to General Lee. If Lee or 
Longstreet didn't know where the enemy were, he had 
only to send one of these scouts over the mountain to find 
out. Some historians — including some of Lee's staff 
officers — say that Lee, Longstreet, and A. P. Hill spent 



■ headb to halleck 

June as. 1803. 7.M pji. 
General St«mwehr, rrom the Mountain House, South Mountain, 
reports that his scoula inform him that 5,000 of Stuorfa c&valry pa.«9cd 
through Willinmsport yesterday afternoon. General Sedgwiek. on the 
march from Poolesville. reports that S.WX) o[ the enemy's cavalry, iiilh 
some artilleiy, are in his rear. This is eommunicaleil lo you for your 
informatian. M; impression is that Stuart has (Uvided his force with 4 
view of harawing our ri^ht a>iui left Banks. 
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two days in Maryland, in the shadow of South Mountain, 
and never suspected that Hooker's army was on the other 
side in the Gup; and that General Lee was seized with 
a panic and spoke of returning immediately to Virginia 
when he beard at Chambersburg that Hooker had crossed 
the Potomac.' 

They do not seem to realize that they bring a grave 
charge of incompetency against their chief as a coromander 
as well as against his lieutenants. Such Arcadian sim- 
plicity should not be imputed to these generals. Lee and 
Longstreet remained during the 26th about Hagerstown; 
that night they camped a few miles from there in Penn^l- 
vania. I believe they exercised due vigilance and used 
the means they had to get infonnation. Kershaw's 
brigade of Longstreet's corps was the rear of the column. 
He gives his itinerary as follows: 



' Longstreet's chief 3if:na] officer was Cftptain J. H. Manning; he 
wu from Loudon Count}'. Virginia, near the Potomac. Tbi^i ^ve him 
the advanln^ of having a local kiiowledj^ of tjie country'. Longstreet's 
report says: "Captain Manning viith hLi aignal lorchps liglited ua 
acnMLi thp briilge" at Falling Waters; and again speaks of lils ha\-iiig li'is- 
dmrficd l!ic duties of his department "with zeal and ability." If Long- 
street had any curiosity to know where Hooker was. all he had to do was 
to send Captain Manning on top the mountain, in tlie laft fight of mj 
command, a week or so before General Lee surrenijered, Captain Man- 
ning liappcned to beat biime on furlough ; he volunteered to go in the charge 
at Hamilton and was severely wounded. I am sony that he is not living 
now for 1 have no doubt he would be a witness to prove tlial Longstreet 
made use of his signal corps, when he was on the road to Pennsylvania. 
It would be a great reflection on Longstreet it he did not. Manning 
could have told bim. and, I lielieve, did tell him, that Hooker n-as cross- 
ing on his poalooD at Edwards' i'eny wtiile he and Hill were crossing 
the Potomac above. 
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" Twenty-aixth, crossed the Potomac River; eocainped 
near Williamsport. 

"Twenty-seventh, marched by way of Hagerstown, 
Middletown, Pa., and Greencaslle, and encamped five 
miles from Chambersburg." 

On that day Hooker's army was occupying the South 
Mountain Passes and looking down on the Confederate 
columns. 

HOWARD TO RETNOLCe 

MiDDLmxiWN, Md., June 36th, 5.10 P.M. 
I have learned from different sources thai there is no enemy at Cramp- 
ton's Pass, though m; bri^raiie cornmander sent there has not reported. 
Fifteen of my huulqiiarter cavulry dashed into Booiislx>n) and went half 
a mile beyond, chasing out a squad of reljel ntvnJry. [I suppose they 
were souic of the Twelfth Virpnia on a. stuut.) The inhaViitants there 
report that Loiifplreet encamped between Berryville and Sharpsburg 
last night and moved Itiis morning towards llagerstowu. . . . Lee in 
prison cTussed the Futumac last night. His entire force came up yester- 
day — reported to be between 80,000 and 70.000 men. ' 

The Northern Generab seem to have had pretty accurate 
information about Lee's movements. They did not get 

'STAHEL TO RETNOLDB 

Juncmh. 1S63, 3.10PJI. 

"I have one brigade and one section of artillery at Cninpton's Pass, 
patrolling thoroughly on the other side, but without meeting with any 
enemy whatever; they are supported by one brigade and two sections of 
artillery of the Eleventh Corps. I have one n^mcnt in South Mountain 
Pass patrolling in thul viHnily hnl without meeting any of the enemy. 
One brigade and two sections of artillery are at Micldletown and two 
tei^ments about two miles from this place on the road leading to Lewis- 
ton. , . . There was a small force of rebel cavalry at ItoiMuborough 
this morning but tlicrc arc none of them there now." 

Of course tlie Confederate cavolrj' which was sent there lo scout 
reported what they saw. 
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it from their cavalrv', but from obser^'ation on the motm* 
tain. Pleasaoton's cavalry corps did not cross at txiwards' 
Ferry untd the night of the 27th. the day that Lee arrived 
at Chambersbut^. It was kept as a rear-guani of the 
army because of the news that Stuart was behind it 
According to the general rules of war, they would have 
been in advance, harassing Lee's flank. In this way 
Stuart protected Lee. During all that time Lee did not 
lose a wagon or a straggler. Stahel's division of cavalry 
from Fairfax had been sent to join Reynolds, but did not 
come up till the night of the 26th, after the Confederates 
had passed through Maryland. On the 26th, Reynolds 
at Middletown complained to Hooker that " The cavalry 
sent out by Stahel does nothing. They go into camp 
behind the infantry and send out small squads from them. 
General Stahel was at Frederick to-day and will be at 
Middletown to-night." 

At Hooker's request, Stahel was relieved of command; 
Kilpatrick succeeded him. The conditions show that 
General Lee must have known on the 26lh that several 
corps of Hooker's army had arrived near South Mountain 
when he was in Maryland; he would not in fact have 
advanced into Pennsylvania if he had not known it. He 
left the Gaps open to Hooker to pass. He must have 
calculated that Hooker might cross the mountain and get 
in his rear: I think he wanted Hooker to do it. He would 
have turned and finished Hooker. 

As before stated, the main body of the Confederate 
array arrived in Chambersburg on the 27th; Longstreet 
and General Lee had their headquarters near the town; 
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A. P. Hill, with Pender's and Anderson's diriaions, moved 
several miles east on the Gettysbu^ pike and joined 
Heth's division which was in the advance at Fayetteville. 
The next day a part of Heth's division was sent to Cash- 
town at the eastern base of South Moantain. Il w c^^ 
miles from Getfysbuig. Heth followed with the remaimler 
the next day.' 

* An itinen^ of the Cootedfrate mnnj to the Getbgi iutf ^^^mgt 
is published in "Nnr York ■! GcttTsburg." Vol. 1. ptge US. fimWa 
diviaioD is nurkcd aa "June £5th. Ctnaed the PoCaaaeitl 
town and marched to FaTcHeville.'' Ueth'a is Dot m^rii^id 
esth and i6\h. Feodcr could not bare marrbed aJl the ny bn 
herdstowD to FajetteviHe od the 25tb. HiD'* corp* artunlj 
BoiDcwherv thai night en route betweea Tllniilwil aad < 
Hfib'a division led the adrance and no Aouit amwd at tay^kBftk <■ 
the iGth. On the 2Stfa the itinerary Mjr* — "Hill'a cofpa UIhI at trnf- 
etteville." On the 29th — "Ueth'> diTinaa m£fved Xtvm fflifeltoaSe 
to Cashtown." A p«rt of Heth't dniNV bad flMC « day or m biaat l» 
Casbtown and hul a picket at FairfUd aetoll niH Madk. Bl^Md na 
up against it on tite momiiig of tlie SOtb. 

Profesior Jacobs of Gettyibuig Mxro* to have Itcfi • dM7 ii Ab tin. 
It has tliese items; 

J«ae ndt. IMS. 

"Od this ercning the mnp-fira o/anadnatt party of A. T. HiT* 
corps [Ilrth's divioon] then halting it AgiMnB^ woe to be mbi «■ 
the eastern slope of the mountain aboMtaai 



"The rebel encampments, b; the aid of • y/gliM. W^ MM 1» I 
been considaabl; enlarged. Hill had Ihmni«lw«ep«tini<fhb« 
ptnbaUy the whole of Hetb'i dinioa, vn* the ■aMBtM." 

U it had been General Lee'i UentiM lo r> «■ No*ffc *o Ifa" * * "* 
(m his stofT officer. Cokne) HanUL mU ii ha addm na Lae** tartfc- 
day. January 18 (IWO). be wmdd adi b«e ballad at O ii t i i^ « n t 
nor would be have antfHalb'adWwoa Mil h> bald *a r I I hi Pm. 
But anotfaer atofl sOob' and btognpbcr. L0« « n M to»fa> i 
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If he had beeo going to Gettysbui^g and wanted, as Long mjs, to 
preserve hia line of communication, he would have guarded the Monterey 
Pass through which his army retreatixl. The distances from Hagerslown 
to Chambershurg and to Gettysburg are neariy equaJ. Long, Lee's stt^ 
offieer and biographer, saya a spy came in on the night of tJie 28th that 
brought the first news Uiat Meade had supeisedisl Hooker; and also that 
the Union anuyliad crushed IfaePohimac. He says tliat until then Genera] 
Lee "was under the impressioci that the Federal army had nut orossed." 
Taylor's biography makes no mention of the spy slocy; or of Lee'a plan 
to go to Ilarrisburg. It did not oot^ur la Long that as Meade assumed 
eommiuid at Frederick on tlie nflenioun of the iSth. it was a physical 
impossibihty for the spy to have reached Cliambersburg that day. The 
Flying Dutchman might have done II. If General Lee thought that 
Hooker would stay on the south bank of the Potomac while he was 
ravaging Pennsylvania, then he was not fit to command an anny. TTiere 
was nut a private under Lee who did not know belter. Long's state- 
ment is the most derogatoiy thing ever said about Lee's mililary capacity. 
Lee's staff officers do not agree with each other. 

Jacob Hoke, a citizen of Cbambcnburg, published a book, "The 
Great Invasion." It says: 

Tliuis<]ay, Mth. 

"On the morning of this day General Ewell removed his headquartei^ 
from the Frankhn llolel in Chambersbur); to a Mennonite Church, 
which stood in the midst of a benutiful grove one mile north of the town 
along the (nke leading lo Harrishurg. Hill's corps marched from 
Hagccstowii and en(».mped one night between Greencastle and Chambers- 
bnrg. General Early on this day rode from his encampment at Green- 
wood to Ewell's headquarters one mile north of Chambersburg. to consult 
with him as to liis future course. He was directed to proceed on the 
following morning by way of Gettysburg lo York, break up the Northern 
Central railroad, seize the bridge across the Susquehaima at Wright?- 
ville and wait there for further orders. As soon as the Confinlerate force 
began to pass through Cbamberaburg, we saw the propriety of sending 
information of their number and movements to the authorities at Harris- 
bufg. . . . Some of the scouts who made the perilous journey to HaniS' 
buig had narrow escapes. In almost every case they were either chased, 
fired upon or captured in passing through the Confederate lines. When 
capture seemed inevitable they would chew up and swallow their dis- 
patches. . . ." 
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■Friday, 261h. 

"ThU day waa fraught with f^reat cvenLs aail stanib marked in the 
history of Chambershur]g. This will appear from the following facts: 
at an early hour in the morning o[ this day — Hill's corps being dose at 
hand ~ Rodes' djrisioa left its encampment about Shirk's Hill, where 
it had been since the Wednesday preceding, and moi'ed mi down the 
Harrisburg road. . . . Johason's division following Rixles moved but 
a abort dislnnra below Greenvillage. Al»ut eight o'elouk in the morning 
Hetii's division of Hill's corps entered the towii. but instead of following 
Rodes and Johnson down the Ifairisburg pike, turned east in the dia- 
mond or public square and proceeded out on the Gettysburg road and 
encamped near Fnyetterillc. Dismounting in the diamond and bitching 
his horse in front of a grocety store, the General entered Into conversa- 
tion with one of the citizens. . . . The eitixen gave him whatever infor- 
mation he could and then inquired of him when he expected General 
Lee to arrive. Hill replied. ' I am expecting him every moment.' Cast- 
ing his eyes up Main street he said, ' There he comes now. . . .' The 
two G«ieraU — l«e and Hill — then rode a short distance away from 
ihc group and held a short, wliispered conversation. As a large part of 
Heth's division of ILll's curp<i had already passed through Chambers- 
burg, not following the divisions of Ewell's corps down the valley to 
Harrisburg but turning eastward and going out on the pike leading to 
Gettysburg, I concluded tliat if Lee followed in the same direction, 
Baltimore and Washinglou were his destination." 

This conclu-iion was right. The other two divisions — Pender's and 
Anderson's — followed Hetli's on the Cashtown pike. If General Lee 
had intended to take his onny to Harrisburg, m Mamhall saj's, he would 
not have turned to the east at Chambersburg, and would not have sent 
Heth on to Cashtown. Longstreet's report says a spy came ia on the 
night of the 28th — be was evidently mLitoken as to the date of the spy's 
appearance ^ but he does not intimate that the spy cnuscd any change in 
I-rc's programme, or that he ever had any purpose of going to Harrisburg. 
Lee's report follows Longstreet's as to the spy. Hill says he wai ordered 
east to meuace the commuuications between flarrisburg and Philadelphia. 
Long also says General Lee arrived at Chambersburg on the SGth. But 
admitting the spy story to be just as Longstreet tells it, if Gettysburg had 
be«n Lee's point of destination, as his staff officers say, he could easily 
have occupied it on the iSth. It is only 95 miles to Gettysburg from 
Chambersburg. On that day Bill with two divisions was camped 18 
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aulfa away bom thei«; Hetb'a diviston was only 8 tnilM away. Long- 
atnxt waa 25 milts dbtant, but by an easy march he could have arrived 
in supportiug distance at Mill. Then if Lee had intended to go to Harris- 
burg he would not on the iTth have ordered Ewell badi from Carlisle, 
to Chamberabui^. If on the UKbt of the 28th the spy told Lee that 
Meade was thca at Frederick, Lee knew that Mc«de could not be at 
Gettysburg Uie next day. Lee was mucli nearer to Gettysburg than 
Meade. Meade's itinerary shows that he did not leave Frederick until 
the 29tb. and that he did not then move north towards Gettysburg, but 
in an easterly direction to intercept Lee on the Susquehanna. His report 
says: "June 28th was spent in ascertaining the position and strength 
of the different corps of the army, but principally in briugiikg up the cavalry 
which had been covering the rear of tlie army in its passage over the 
Potomac and to which a large increase had just been made from the 
forces previously attached to the defenses of Washington. Ordera were 
given on that day to Major-Gcncral PrEuch. comnmnding at Harper's 
Ferry, to move with 7000 men of his command to occupy Frederick and 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and with the balance of his 
force, estimated at 4000. to move and escort the public property to Wash- 
ington." At that time there was no cneray in Ihe Cumberland Valley 
to annoy General Lee in f rant or in the rear. Not a courier, a wagon, or 
a straggler liad been captured between his army and the Polomac. Ilie 
truth is that at that lime Stuart was attracting more attention than Lee. 
" Opening the door the officer entered alone — the soldiers crossing 
bayonets to prevent any one else from going in — and passing to the 
rear and out again, he ordered me to lock it up, saying, 'All right, now 
you will not be disturbed.' He did not go into the cellar viherv our 
groceries were stored. After these squads had reported at headquarters, 
our grocery, drug, lK)ok, stationery, clothing, boot and shoe stores were 
relieved of their remaining contents. In this work of {dunder Major 
Todd, a brother of llie wife of President Lincob, took a prominent part 
and came near losing his life, for while attempting to enter the cellar 
of Dr. Richards, the doctor's daughter flourished an ave over his head 
and threatened to split it open it he persevered i when the miscreant 
ingloriously fled." 

Hoke's "Great Invasion." 

If Lee had intended to go on North to Harrisburg, he 
would not have recalled Ewell from Carlisle; nor would 
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A. P. Hill have been sent so far to the East on the Gettys- 
burg pike; if he was going to Gettysburg Heth would not 
have stopped at Cashtown.' The following letter, dated 
June 28, 7.30 a.m., shows that as soon as Lee arrived at 
Chambersburg (27th), he wrote Ewell where Hooker's 
army was. and ordered him to countermarch to Chambers- 
burg. I have read this letter in General Lee's letter-book 
which is now in possession of Colonel Gordon McCabe, 
of Richmond; it was copied by him for me directly from 
it It appears in the letter-book in the handwriting of a 
staff officer. Colonel Charles Venable, and is attested by 
him. He was Professor of Mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. The hour and the minute of the day on 
which it is written are noted; General Lee understood the 
importance of dates in military dispatches. It must have 
been copied soon after the original was written as its place 
in the letter-book is in due succession of dates and pages. 
No doubt the dispatch was sent off in haste as it partly 
countermanded orders of the night before, and was soon 
afterward dictated to Venable by General Lee. 
From memory — skelfli of letter. 

HEADgUAHTEHS AlUlT OF NoRTHeBN VlSGWIA, 

CKAUBEKSBimO, JuDC tStll, 19S3, T.SO AM. 

LlElHTOfANT-GENBHAI. R. S. EwELL, 

Commanding Corps : ~ 
General: "I wrote you latt night. slatiDg that Genera] Hooker was 
r^Mriei] to have crossed the Potomac and is advancing by way of Mjddle- 

' In his address on January 19. IMG, Lee's birtbday, Marshall said 
that Lpe bait issued orders at Chambersbur;G! to fco on to Hurri-ihiirg, 
liul after the spy appeared on tbe night of the i8tb, Lee changed hia plan 
and recoiled Ewcll. lie had ordered EuvU bock to Chaiiit)enburs 
twenty-four hours l>eforc it is allied that tbe spy came in. 
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town. tb« head of bis column being at that point ill Frederick coun^. 
1 dirwled jou in tbat lellcr to move your furvea to this poinl. If you bave 
not already progressoi ou the mad, or if you have uo good reasou uguinsl 
it, I desire you to move in Ihe dirniion of Oettyaburg, via Ileidlenbuig, 
where you will have turnpike must oF the way and you can thus join your 
other diviiions (JuhuBon's and Rodes') to Eorly'a wliich is east of the 
mouulain (at Yorit). 

1 Iliiiik it preferahte to keep the east side of tlie mountains. When 
jou ™iup to Heidlcrsburg yuu can either move dirertly on Gettysburg or 
turn down to Caahtown. Your trains and heavy artillery you ean senrl, 
if you tliink proper, on the mad to ChainliersburR. But if the roods 
which your troops take are good, liiey had better foliow you." 
Official. C, S. Venablb, R. E. Lee. 

Maj. and A. D. C. Gencnl.^ 

ptalica are mine,] 

■ Captain McCabe appends a note to the copy he fumiahed me of 
thia letter, which sny.^: "The above is a vrrhatim copy of the letter 
written down 'from memory" by Major (uftcrwards Lt Colonel) 
ChjiB. S. Venable. The letter b in Colonel Venable's own hand-writing, 
which I know well as he was a correspondent of mine for rnaiiy year^. 
It occurs on page 27 of Uie origijial ' Private I^ler Book ' of General 
R. E. Lee, now in my keeping. It is written immedialely after a letter 
from General Lee to Preaiiienl t>Bvis. dated Willianispi)rt 25tli June, 
1865 (p. 35). and immediately licforea letter from General L^e to General 
Imboden, pp. ST and 28 of Letter Book." 

(Signed) W. Gordon McCase, 
Former Capt. Artillery, 

3rd corps, A. N. V. 

As will be seen from the following letter from Captain McCabe, the 
two letters immediately preceding and the one immediutely sitcceeding 
Lee's letter from Chambersbui^ to Ewell are in the handwriting of 
Colonel Charles Marshall. He hod this letter in his possession when 
he delivered his philippic on T«e'» birthday in 1896 against Stuart; 
hut he did not refer to it. In 1877 Colonel Walter Taylor. A. A. G.. at the 
headquarlerB of the army of Northern Virginia (who is now living in 
Norfolk, Va,). published " Four Years with Lee." Of course he had access 
to Lee's letter-book if be wanted to see it MnraliHlj ^raa then living in 
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Baltimore. Tdjlor ajid MoTBhall m&ke the same compl&int ftgaiost 
Stiurt. The; moke no mention of Lee's Chamhersburg letter. An- 
other staff officer. Genera] Long, wrote the "Memoira ot Lee." He 
appears as ignoraol aa Marahall sod Taylor about Lee's •.■orrespoodence. 
Caplaia McCabe says that Lee's letter of 5 p.u,, June S3, 18G3, which 
direi'ted Sluart to join Ewell on the Susquehanna and authorized hint to 
go around Hooker, is in Colonel Taylor's handwriting; judging frum 
Taylor's book he bad forgotten all about it. It is strange that he did not 
examine the letler-boiJt to see the orders he had written. Lee's letter to 
Ewell of June 28, ordering htm lo move on from Hagerstown into Penn- 
sylvania, and informing him that Stuajt would report lo hint with three 
brigades of cavalty, is in Long's handwriting. He and Taylor both 
censure Stuart for obeying the instructions which tliey wrote him at Lee's 
dicTtatinn. Captain McCabe furtlicr says that the letter immediately 
following Lee's Chanibcrsburg letter, dated "Greenwood, July 1, 1883," 
and addressed lu Imbodeu, u in Marshall's liaiid writing. It instructs 
Imbodeu about picketing the roads west of the mountain and eondudes 
by saying: "My headquarters fur the present will l>e al Caihli/ien, 
east of the mountain." [Italics mi[ie.] It is clear that when General 
Lee was writing this letter he had no idea of gobg lo Get^shurg. Hill 
and Heth were fighting there then, but l.ee didn't know it. Marsiiall 
copied the letter: but he was nota mere automaton; he understood its 
meaning — that the army would be concentrated al Coshtown that 
day. 

In his address he stated that after the spy appe«red at Chambenburg, 
Lee ordered the army to Gettysburg; which ii contradietcd by the letter 
to Imboden. Thi- Homeric legend of the Lotus-eaters who lost thrar 
memoriea seems to be no longer a romanee but a reality. Again, Colonel 
Taylor speaks ot an interview between Genend Lee and A. P. Hill at 
Caahlown on the momiug of July I, before Hill started to Geltysturg. 
If this were true it would make General I«e responsihle fortlie blunder 
frf Hill and Heth. Now, as the letter to Lnboden shoRs. General I.ee 
was at Greenwood, west of the mountain and ten miles from Caslitonn 
that morning. A. P. HilPs report says that Heth's division started to 
Gettysburg at S \m., and was followed by Pender's. Hill went in com- 
mand, amend Lee eerlainly did not reaeh Cathtoti-n before noon, long 
after General Hill bad gone. 

These are the letteiB from Captain McCkbe of which I have spoken : 
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BicmioND, Vjl^ December Slth, 1005. 
Mt De*b Colonel Mosst: — 

I rMTeivcd your kind letter this evenioK and b&ve at once copied the 
letter from Lcc to Ewell trrlialim, as it appears iii p. 27 of the original 
"Letter-book" now in my keeping. Tbe "skelth of letter." "fntm 
tneiDor;" is throughout in ColoneJ Venable'ii huDdwriting. which I 
kiiow well as we correspouded for years and I still have many letters 
from him. . . . 

Yours very truly, 

W. GoKDoN McCabe. 

I wrote Captain MeCabe another letter asking hira to fitate it Lce'a 
Chambersburg letter appeared in the letter-buuk in due successioD of 

dates and pages and received tbe following reply: 

RlCHliOKD, VlBaiNIA, 

Jaoy 11th, 1900. 
Dear Cou Mo«bt; — 

Your letter of the 9th instant reached me on yeatenlay. and 1 have 
given close scrutiny to the letters in the "Letter Book" immediatdy 
preceding and immediately succeeding the letter written [liy General LeeJ 
at Clinmbersburg, 7.30 a.m.. June 'iStli [18tt.1.] I have taken six pre- 
ceding and six succeediog, which will, 1 fancy, be quite suffideat for 
your purpose. 

I. Immrdialdy preceding 

1. First letter immediHtcly preceding letter of June 2S. dated "Wil- 
liamsport, S5th June, 1S03," is in handwriting of Charlea Marahall, 
Major A. D. C. 

2. Nerl preceding, dated "opposite Williamsport, Mth June, 1863," 
IB in same handwriting. 

3. Next precedinfj, dated "Hd.Qrs. Army No. Va., S P.M., June 83rd, 
1B63, " is in handwriting of W. H, Taylor, A. A. G. 

4. Next preceding, dated " Headquarters A. N. Va. June *3rd, 1863." 
is in handwriting of C. S. Venable, Major A. D. C, 

5. Next preceding, dated "A, N. V. Hd. Qrs. 93nl, 1863." is in hand- 
writing of Charles Mursliall, Major anil A. D. C. 

0. Next preceding, dated "Hd.Qra. 22ud June 1803," is in handwritiiig 
of A. L. Long, Col. and Ma. Sec 
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II. Immediaidy suaxtding 

1. First letter (iminedialdf eucceeditig letter of June 28), daUd 
"Greenwood, Isl July. 1803," is iu handwriting of Charies Marshall 
Major and A. D. C. 

2. Neil »ucc«ding, dated " Headquarters A. N. V., 4lh July, I8G3." 
is in handwriting of C. S. Venable, Major A. D. C. . . . 

Captain MtOabe gives the dates and handwriting of four more suc- 
ceeding letters. 

My object is to show that Lee's letter to Ewell, dated 7.30 a.m., June 
28, WHS written in tlie letter-book by Colonel Venable on the day of its 
dale, and appears in its proper place in the book. The reports of Gen- 
erals Ewell, Early, and Edward Jolutson show that their inovcmenls 
conTomied to these instructions; and tliat there con be no mistake about 
the date of the letter. 

Lee's letter of June SSth to Ewell speaks of a letter he had written 
him "last night." That letter, which was not copied, could not have 
been written later than tlie S7lh, as Johnson's division, in compliance 
with that Older, left Carlisle, which is thirty miles from Chambersburg, 
on tlie morning of the 20th ; and Early on the evening of the !9lh at York 
(thirty-SK miles distant) received a copy of it from Ewell. Ewell's trains 
must have left Carlisle on the evening of the 28th, before Ewell received 
tlie second letter; else all woulil have gone by the Eaalem route. 

Ewell'a and Early's reports verify the correctness of the 
copy of the order in eveiy respect Ewell says; "From 
(Carlisle) I sent forward my engineer. Captain Richardson, 
with General Jenkins' cavalry, to reconnoiter the defenses 
of Ilarrisburg. and was starting on tlie 29th for that place 
when ordered by the general commanding to join the main 
body of the army at Cashlown. near Gettysburg. . . . 
On the night of June 30, Rodcs' division, which I accom- 
panied, was at Heidlersburg [nine miles north of Gettys- 
burg], Early three miles off on the road to Berlin, and 
Johnson, with Colonel Brown's reserve artillery between 
Green ViHage and Scotland [near the Chambersburg pike 
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VTcst of South Mountain]. At Heidlersburg I received 
orders from the general commanding to proceed to Cash- 
town, or Gettysburg, as circumstances jnight dictate, 
and a note from General A. P. Hill, saying he was in 
Cashtown. Next morning I moved with Rodes' division 
towards Cashicnvyi, ordering Early to follow by Hunters- 
town. Before reaching Mid die town I received notice 
from General Ilill that he was advancing upon Gettysburg, 
and turned the head of Rodes' column towards that place, 
by the Middletown road, sending word to Early to advance 
directly on the Heidlersburg road. I notified the general 
commanding of my movements, and was informed by him 
that, in case we found the enemy's force very large, he 
did not want a general engagement brought on until the 
rest of the army came up. By the time this message 
reached me General Hill had already been warmly en- 
gaged with a large body of the enemy in his front, and 
Carter's artillery battalion of Rodes' division had opened 
with &ie effect on the flank of the same body which 
was preparing to attack me, while fresh masses were 
moving into position in my front." [Italics are mine.] 

Ewell must have received Lee's order of the 27th on the 
next day, as he says he was preparing to start to Harris- 
buig on the 29lh, as he hod been autho' Ized by Lee's 
letter from Berrj'ville on the 28d, when ihe order came 
arresting the movement. It is thirty miles from Cham- 
bersburg to Carlisle. General Edward Johnson's division 
with the reserve artillery and the trains must have been 
sent off by Ewell in accordance with his first order on the 
western route before he got the second order to march 
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east of the mountains. The trains must have started 
<m the evening of the 28th as they were passing Chambers- 
burg at midnight of the 29th. Johnson's report says he 
left Carlisle on the 29th. He never would have started 
from Carlisle by such a circuitous route to Casbtown or 
Gettysburg. Chambersburg must have been Johnson's 
destination when he left Carlisle; no doubt an order 
overtook him to turn east by Scotland.' Ewell had then 

•"la the evening of thLi day — Monday, June aoiii — sometime 
after dark in company witli two of our citizeuu I went up luto the ateepte 
of the Reform Church to take ol^servations. From that elevated position 
we hod an uuintcmiplni view for milm around lis. . . . Some time in 
the after part of thw night, prohalJy bIkjuI one or two in the momintf, 1 
was awakened Ly my wife who told nte to come to the window for liome 
important movement wa^ going on amon^rst the Confederates. Peering 
eauliously thro\igh the half-closed shutters we saw a continuous stream 
of wagons driven hurriedly lhrouf;h our slrwti. They were coming 
bftck from the direction of Harri»burg and. turning east at tlie Public 
Square, drove out on the Get^burg pike. Although these wagons 
were heavily loaded, as the grinding noise they made indicated, they 
were sometimes driven in a trot. A low. nimhling noise could be heard 
which sounded strongej in the stillness of the night, as if Uie whole valley 
was filled with moving trains. These wa^ns proved to be a ptirt of 
Ewell's train and their rapid passage eastward was a part in the great 
drama of concentration about Gettysburg, which will be described fully 
bereafter." 

"Tuesday, 30lh. 
"The hasty passage of the wagon-traina through Chambersburg on 
the night of the Wth convinced us Itiat IjCC was alioiit concentrating his 
army and liiut no time should lie lost in sending iiia impurtant infor- 
mation to tlie aullioHlies at IlarrisburK. ■ ■ ■ The remainii^; division 
of Ewell's corps — Johnson's — retraced its steps from the neighbor- 
hood of Shippciisburg to Green Village, six miles northeast of Chambers- 
burg, and from thence went by the comitry road directly across tlirough 
Scotland to Greenwood, where it remained over night. [FayetteviUe 
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is HUE and Greenwood seven miles east of Cbambei^biirg.] Gennal 
Johnson's nsgOD-train, instead of following bim lu^ross the couutrj', 
came up to Oiftmbersburg and turning east in the public si(uare, pro- 
i«eded to Gettysburg. Pari of Uodes' wagon-train also retiac«il its 
way to Chambcrsburg BDd, joining Johnson's, passed towards the same 
destinatioa. ■ ■ - This was the train which passed through Chambere- 
biirg during the uight, as previously stated, and these two when united 
were, according to the slalemcnt of General McLaws in 'Annals of the 
War,' page 410. fourieen miles long. Its importance may be inferred 
from the fotTt that it was given precedence over Longstreet's two divisions 
and it was the detention caused by it that prevented these two divisions 
from reaching the field of battle as soon as expected. The divisions of 
Generals McLaws and Hood, which were unable to proceed until Ewell's 
wagon-train had passed, were detained in their encampment about 
Fayetteville until the following afternoon, when by a forced march the 
former reached Marsh Creek, four cuiles from Gettysburg, a little after 
dark, and the latti^ got about the same distance at twelve o'clock at 
night [July Ist], The artillery belonging to tliese two divisions did not 
get the rood until the following momuig [Thursday. July 2]." 
"The Great Invasion." 

By HoK£, a Citizen of Cfuunbersburg-" 

received the second dispatch from Lee. The trains were 
passing at midnight of the 29th through Chambersburg 
and took the Get^sburg pike. If the letter dated 7.30 a.m., 
June 28, had been wiitten on the 29tb, Johnson with the 
trains would not have started from Carlisle before the 30th. 
As Ewell acted under both orders, he blends them in his 
report. If, as Ewell says, he notified General Lee from 
Heidlersbuig of his movements, and received a reply that 
be did not want a general engagement brought on, he 
could not have received it before the afternoon, as they 
were twenty miles apart on the morning of July 1, and on 
opposite sides of the mountain. 
Early's report is the most accurate of any made m the 
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campaign. He says that on the eveDing of the 39th, at 
York, he received from Ewell a copy of the order from 
General I>ee to rejoin his corps west of the mountaic, 
and that he started io obedience to the order the next 
morning and scut White's battalion on the pike towards 
Gettysburg; if he had understood that place to be his 
destination he would have marched directly there. As 
it is thirty-sbt miles from Carlisle to York, the copy of 
Lee'a letter to Ewell, which Early received on the evening 
of the 89th, must have been the first letter (27th) to Ewell. 
He had not expected to meet Ewell east of the mountain; 
but Ewell had received Lee'a second order to go that 
route. The report say?: "On the evening of the 29th, I 
received through Caplain Elliott Johnson, aide to General 
Ewell. a copy of a nole from General Lee and also verbal 
instructions which required me to move back so as to 
rejoin the rest of the corps on the westei-n side of South 
Mountain; and accordingly, at daylight, on the mom- 
mg of the 30lh, I put my whole command in motion, 
moving by Weiglestown and East Berlin in the direction 
of Hcidlersburg, from which I could either move to 
Shippensburg or to Greenwood, by way of Arendtlsville, 
as circumstances might require. At the same time I 
sent Colonel White's cavalry on the pike from York 
towards Gettysburg, to ascertain if any force of the 
enemy was on that road. ... A courier from General 
Ewell met me here {East Berlin), with a dispatch in- 
forming me of the fact that he was moving with Rodes' 
division by way of Petersburg to Heidlersbuig, and direct- 
ing me to march in that direction. I encamped about 
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three mQes from HevUefsbaig and rode to see Genefal 
Ewell at that point, and lau informal thai the object tctu 
to eoncetdroU the eorpM at or near Cathtown, and received 
diredioiu to move the next day to Ihtd point. I was in- 
formed thai Rodes would move by the way of Middle- 
town and ArendttsriUe, but it was arranged that I should 
go by the way of Hunlerstown and Mumasbui^. Having 
ascertaiDed that the road from my camp to Hunterstown 
was a verv rough and cinruifous one, I determined next 
morning (July I), to march by the way of Heidlersbuig, 
and thence to the Mumasburg road. After passing 
Heidlersburg a short distance, I received a note from 
you, written by order of General Ewell, informing me 
that General HiU was moving from Cashtown towards 
Gettysburg, and that General Rodes had turned off at 
Middletown and was moving towards the same place, 
and directing me to move also to that point I therefore 
continued to move on the road I was then on towards 
Gettysburg, and on arriving in sight of that place, on the 
direct road from Heidlersburg, I discovered that General 
Rodes' division was engaged with the enemy to the right 
of me, the enemy occupying a position in front of Gettys- 
burg, and the troops constituting his right being engaged 
in an effort to drive baclt the left of General Rodes' line." 
On the 30th, General Lee, with Longstreet and Hood's 
and McLaws* divisions of his corps, marched eight miles 
east to Greenwood and went into camp about noon. The 
detention was caused by Johnson's long wagon train 
from Carlisle that was passing. A. P. Hill had advanced 
to Cashtown with Heth's and Pender's divisions. He 
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had no orders to go farther. Longstreet's report says: 
"On the night of the S8th one of ray scouts [spy] came 
in with the information that the enemy had passed the 
Potomac and was probably in pursuit of us. The scout 
was sent to general headquarters with the suggestion that 
the army concentrate east of the mountains and bear 
down to meet the enemy." 

It h^ been represented that General Lee was greatly 
agitated by the news the spy brought that Hooker bad 
crossed the river and was near South Mountain; and that 
it produced a complete change in his plan of campaign. 
I shall show that the stoiy is as pure a fable as the Wander- 
ing Jew. It has I)een generally accepted as true. And 
I, loo. once believed in the real presence of Santa Claus 
and had no doubts about tlie deeds of Jack the Gianl- 
Killer. Nobody has tried to explain how General I.ee 
could have expected Hooker to stand still on the south 
bank of the Potomac while he was foraging in Pennsyl- 
vania; or how he could have been surprised to hear that 
Hooker was foUowing him. He ought to have been sur- 
prised to hear that Hooker was not following him. 

Longstreet attaches so much importance to the spy that 
he dignifies him with his picture in his book and under it 
is the inscription, "The Confederate scout who brought 
to General Lee the first news of Meade's assignment to 
command and the positions of the corps of the Army of 
the Potomac." All this in and about Chambersburg oQ 
the night of June the 28th. The onler relieving Hooker 
of command v/na brought from Washington to Frederick 
City by Colonel Uardie on the morning of June 28th. 
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U is fiftr-fiiv or sittr miles fran Ficdnick lo Chunbefs- 
bo^; the raad b owr the Soath Hoantani: eTcrr path 
and gap was doseh' pickelH) and patrokd. The steed 
Maaeppa rode conU not haTc canied the spy to Lee's 
faeadqnaiters in that time. Il wooU have required a 
sDpeniataral ageocj to do iL I admit that a spr did conK 
to Loc^streel. and that be broo^t the news that Meade 
had been placed in cofimuuid. lie oews about Meade 
being in CCTninand is onimportant. Bol it was after 
Geneia] Lee had left Cbambeisbutg, aad on the 30th, at 
Greenwood. wbeD the annv was on the march to Cash- 
town. So the news brought by the spy could not have 
been the reason for the halt at Chambersbui^. or the recall 
of Ewell from Carlisle. But Lee's letter to Ewell, dated 
7.30 A.H., June S8, shows that at the time of writing he 
thought Hooker was stilt in command. It was therefore 
written before the spy came in. 

He said lo Ewell: " I wrote you last night stating that 
Qeneral Hooker was reported to have crossed the Potomac 
and is advancing by way of Middletown" [Italics mine], 
and he ordered him back to Chambersbuig. He did 
not mention Meade. It is, therefore, an anachronism to 
claim, as Longstreet and Lee's staff officers do, that the 
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spy's appearance was the cause of a cbange in Lee's plan 
of campaign and his going to Gettysburg instead of Harria- 
bui^. 

In Troilus and Cressida Shakespeare commits a similar 
error and makes Nestor quote Aristotle. There was a 
change of plan, btd nol till July 1 . The spy was not respon- 
sible for it. Colonel Freemantle has this item in his 
diary: "June 30, Tuesday. . . . We marched from 
Chambersbuig six miles on the road towards Get^sburg 
and encamped at a village called (I think) Greenwood. 
In the evening General Longstreet fold me that he had 
put received iiUelligence that Hooker had been dinrated and 
Meade iwm appointed in his place. Of course he knew 
both of them in the old army and he says that Meade is 
an honorable and respectable man, though perhaps not 
so bold as Hooker." 

So it was on the SOtli and not on the night of the ?8th — 
and at Greenwood, not at Cbambersburg — when Long- 
street first heard that Meade was in command. No doubt 
he heard it from a spy. Again Freemantle says: " July Ist. 
At i P.M.. 6ring became distinctly audible in our front, 
but although it increased as we pn^ressed, it did not seem 
to be very heavy. A spt who was with vb insisted upon 
there being a pretty bunch of blue bellies in or near Gettys- 
burg, and he declared he was in their society three days 
before." 

A spy, no doubt, did appear, as the diaiy, says at Green- 
wood and told Longstreet tliat Meade had superseded 
Hooker; but the news did not affect General Lee. The 
appearance of the spy in the drama has been antedated by 
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historians and he has been transposed back to Chambers- 
buTg. and used as a thus ex mackina to creat the impres- 
sion that he had performed for Lee the duty of his chief 
of cavalry. If General Lee did not know when he first 
arrived at Chambersburg' — and if Longstreet did not 
know — that Hooker had crossed the Potomac, then 
neither was fit to command an army, or an army corps. 
Longstreet further says that when he sent the spy to Lee 
he suggested [hat the army concentrate east of the moun- 
tain and "bear down to meet the enemy," Since the war 
Longstreet has claimed that he advised General Lee only 
to fight a defensive battle. But that does not accord with 
the advice which the report says he gave General Lee, — 
"To bear down to meet the enemy." 

That is the language of Nelson's order to CoIHngwood 
at Trafalgar — it is the essence of offensive tactics. As 
they were a short distance from the mountain it would 
have been more consistent with the militarv policy which 
he says he advocated, to have advised his chief to imitate 
Hannibal when he decoyed the Roman army into the 
Thrasymene Pass. It has been claimed that Lee was going 
on to Harrisbuig, but that the spy made him so uneasy 
about his communications that he ordered his army to 
Gettysburg to deter Hooker from crossing the mountain. 
But I have shown that, as soon as he arrived at Cham- 
bersburg, and twenty-four hours before it is alleged that 
the spy came in, he informed Ewell that Hooker was in pur- 
suit and ordered him to countermarch to Chambersbuig. 
He afterward modified the order and directed Ewell to 
move east of the mountain in the direction of Cashtown. 

■ Hereafter the sp; who stalked upon the stage at ChamberibiirR on the 
uigbt of June 38 must lake his place in Iiistorifal literature with the ghost 
of CEcsar that appc&red at Brutus' lent ou the uigbt before I'lulippi. 
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General Lee put no obstruction in the Gaps south of 
Cashtown. They were left open to Hooker and hewas 
invited to come over. There was apparently a fine oppor- 
tunity for him to seize Lee's communications and strike 
him in his rear. That was Lee's own favorite maiiceuver; 
and no doubt he calculated that Hooker would follow 
his example; if so, he would flank Hooker and go on to 
Washington. He set a trap for Hooker with a bait — he 
did not practise the thing for which he prayed — " Lead 
us not into temptation." It was Hooker's intention to 
do what Lee hoped he would do, but HaUeck interfered 
and Hooker indignantly asked to be relieved. On June 
S8th, at Frederick City, in the afternoon, Hooker was 
relieved of the command of the Army of the Potomac. 

Before the Committee on theConductof the War Hooker 
said: "As soon as I ascertained that another corps of 
his (Lee's) was crossing the Potomac, I commenced 
crossing my own army, and by the time that I was over 
the whole of the rebel army was on the north side of the 
Potomac. From Edwards' Ferry, where I crossed, I 
directed General Reynolds to send detachments to seize 
the passes of South Mountain, Turner's and Crampton's, 
in order to anticipate the enemy passing through them 
and confine him to one line of invasion, and directed him 
to follow those detachments with the First, Third, and 
Eleventh Corps, and take position at Middletown. On 
the 87th of June the following instructions were communi- 
cated to the Twelfth Corps : ' Hold your command ready 
to march to-morrow at 4 a.m.' It was to march in the 
direction of Harper's Ferrj', where I was going myself. 
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It had been placed under my commaDd by the orders of 
the gene ral-in -chief, and I directed the Twelfth Corps lo 
marcli in that direction for the purpose of being joined 
by the garrison there and moving upon Lee's rear upon 
the Potomac. My object was to destroy his bridges, if 
he had them; to drive away the guard that was left upon 
the river and also to intercept the commerce that Ewell 
had established in flour, grain, horses and homed cattle, 
which he was constantly sending to the rear." ... "In 
connection with this I may state that I was unwilling to 
send one corps upon Lee's rear, apprehending he might 
turn upon it and crush it. I had taken the further pre- 
caution to send three corps to Middletown, to be in po- 
sition to attack in flank if it was attempted." 

Hooker does not seem to have taken into account what 
Lee would have been doing east of the Mountain, while he, 
like Ajax, after he had gone mad and had turned to killing 
sheep, was capturing stragglers and hometi cattle on the 
turnpike that Lee had traveled. If this turning movement 
had not been disapproved by Halleck, General Lee would 
have been in the position of Frederick the Great at Hoos- 
bach, and Napoleon at Austerlitz. The concentration at 
Cashtown shows that he was preparing to do what these 
great masters of the art of war did in similar circum- 
stances — to flank the enemy that was flanking him. At 
Austerlitz, when the Allies were seen extending around 
his flank to gain the road to Vienna, which was his line 
of communication. Napoleon had to restrain the impa- 
tience of his marshals — they wanted to attack and stop 
the movement against their rear. Jomiui reports bit n as 
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saying: "I asked Soult how long it would t&ke him to 
gain the heights of Pratzen; he promised to do it in less 
than twenty minutes. 'We will wait, then,' I replied; 
'When the enemy is making a false movement we must 
be careful not to interrupt him.' " 

General Lee had no desire to interrupt HcMjker if he 
wanted to go over the mountain; he anticipated he would 
do so and simply put himself in a position at Cashton-n to 
take advantage of such a movement if Hooker made it. 
It would have been a grand anti-climax lo his campaign 
if Lee had lost heart and been stampeded, as some of bis 
staff officers have said, because Hooker had done what 
he had dared him to do. He was perfectly willing to 
trade Hooker the Cumberland Valley for Washington 
Cily. If Hooker had crossed the mountain and got be- 
hind him, then Lee would have been between Hooker and 
Washington. 

In his worit on "The Operations of War," Colonel 
Hamley says: "As it is impossible that hostile armies can 
be operated from the same base, it follows that an army 
which throws itself across the communications of an 
adversary cannot directly cover its own. In general, 
however, an army, thus cut from its ba.se, will have two 
or three alternatives: first, it may march directly on the 
opposing force and try to drive it off the Lne, or rout it; 
second, it may march to one flank across the communi- 
cations of the enemy [to Washington]; third, it may at- 
tempt, by a march to tlie other flank, to avoid a collision." 

If Hooker had tlirown his whole army west of the 
mountain between Lee and the Potomac, which, no doubt, 
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Lee wanted him to do, and whicJi Hooker says he intended 
to do, then Lee would have done what Napoleon did at 
Auaterlitz; he would have marched directly on Washington. 
If Hooker had divided hia army, then Lee, having the 
interior line, would have debouched through the Cash- 
town Pass, struck and destroyed him in detail — as Bona- 
parte did the Austrians at Rivoli. I do not believe that 
General Lee could have been demoralized, as Colonel 
Marshall says he was, by hearing that Hooker was 
behind him. He held the card that could have won 
the game. 

Aa I have before stated, Meade issued orders on the 
morning of July 1 for the army to retire to Pipe Creek, 
about fifteen miles south, if pressed by the enemy. The 
following letters show that Meade, hke Lee, bad no ex- 
pectation of a collision that day.' 

BDTTERFtELD TO HANCOCK 

July Ut. I86.<). 18.30 p.u. 
The major-geneml eommaniUng directs that in view of the aiivanr* 
of Genisrals A. P. Hill and Ewell on Gettysburg uiid the pniiaible failure 
of General Reynoldi to receive the ortlera to wilhdraw lus command by 
[lie route throu(;h Taneytown. thus leaving the center of our position 
open, that you proceed with your trtwps oul on tlic direct road to Gettys- 
burg from Taneytown. When you find that General Reynolds is cover- 
ing that road (insitend of willidrawing by Emniitlsburg, whicli it i^ feared 
he may do), you will withdraw to Frizellburg, aa directed by the circular 
of directions for the positioua issued this morning. 

' Taneytown, Md., July 1, 1863. 
General Bufobd: — 

General; TTie iiia]'or-general eonunanding directs me to order you 
to fall back to Taneytown, and then to Middleburg, in case the enemy 
should advance in force upon you uid press yuu hard. The cavalir 
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w3l dupiile every inch of the ground, and fall bock veiy alowly to the point 
desi^alel. and send in alJ infaraialiuu they can gather. By order qt 
Major-tieneral PleasautoD. 

C. Roes Smith, 

Lieut.-Culonel, etc. 
P.S. This move is only to be made in case of gre«l necessity. The 
game order was repeated to Gregg, Kilpatrick and Merritt. 

At the same time Meade wrote Sedgwick, commanding 
the Sbcth Corps: — 

"Should such be the case and General Reynolds find himself in the 
presence of a superior fon*, he is instnictttJ tu h<Jd tlie enemy in clipck 
and fall .slowly bock. If he is able to do this, the line indicated in the 
circular of to-day will be occupied to-night." 

Hill's report says: " On July 1, at 5 a.m., Heth took up 
the hne of march with Pf^ram's battalion of artillerv, fol- 
lowed by Pender with Mcintosh's battalion of artillei^'. 
Colonel Walker, with the remainder (three battalions) of 
artillery, being with General Anderson," who was tlien 
behind on the march from Fayetteville to Cashtown. 
About three miles from Gettysburg, Heth's leading brigade 
(.Archer'a) encountered the advance of the enemy, Buford's 
two brigades of cavalry, on Wiltoughby Run. 

Meade hod no idea of holding the place because it 
would be so easy for Lee to tuni it and get between 
him and Washington. For that reason French was kept 
all the time in his rear at Frederick with ten or fifteen 
thousand men to guard his communication.s. In Meade's 
opinion of the necessity for it Hancock concurred. Hetli's 
division, after leaving camp at Cashtown, soon came upon 
Buford's pickets. Buford fought bis cavalry dismounted 
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and Dotified Reynolds. He kept Heth in check until 
Reynolds arrived and deployed for action. Heth's leport 
saj-s: 

"On July 1, my division, accompanied by Pegram's 
battalion of artillery, was ordered to move at 5 a.m. in 
the direction of Gettysburg. On nearing Gettysburg it 
was evident that the enemy was in the vicinity of the 
town in some force. It may not be improper to remark at 
this time — nine o'clock on the morning of July 1 — I 
was ignorant what force was at or near Gettysburg, and 
supposed it consisted of cavahy, most probably supported 
by a brigade or two of infantry. On reacliiog the summit 
of the second range of hills, west of Gettysburg, it became 
evident that there were infanti^', cavalry, and artilleiy 
in and around the town. , . . Archer and Davis were 
now directed to advance, the object being to feel the 
enemy, (o viake a forced reconnaissance and ddermitie in 
what force the enemy were — whether or not he was mass- 
ing his forces on Gettysburg, [Italics mine.] Heavy 
columns of the enemy were soon encountered. Davis, on 
the left, advanced, driving the enemy before him and 
capturing his batteries. General Davis was unable to 
hold the position he had gained. The enemy concen- 
trated on his front and flanks in overwhelming force. 

"The brigade maintained its position until every field 
officer except two were shot down and its ranks terribly 
thinned. On the right of the road, Archer encountered 
heavy masses in his front, and his gallant little brigade, 
after being almast surrounded by overwhehning forces 
in front and on both flanks, were forced back. The ser- 
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vice lost at this time that moat gallant and meritorious 
officer, Brigadier-geQeral Archer, who fell into the enemy's 
hands together with some 60 or 70 of his men. The enemy 
had now been felt and found to be in heavy force in arid 
around Gettysburg. . . . The division was now formed 
in line of battle on the right of the road. . . . Davis' 
brigade was kept on the left of the road, that it might 
collect stragglers, and, from its shattered condition, it 
was not deemed advisable to bring it again into action 
on that day. It, however, did participate in the action 
later in the day. After resting in line of battle for one 
hour or more, orders were received to attack the enemy 
in my front, with the notification that General Pender's 
division would support me." 

As Heth states that he went only to make a reconnais- 
sance to find out if the enemy was in force in his front, 
the above account shows that he ought to have been veiy 
soon satisfied tliat the enemy was in force and ought to 
have retired. But the report, on its face, shows that he 
was not making a reconnaissance. Two of his brigades 
had been shattered and a brigadier-general captured. 
But Hill, instead of winning unexpected trophies, had 
been worsted; he did not want to go back to camp and 
meet General Lee with his plume torn and a black eye, 
•So he ordered Pender in. 

"The division (Pender's)" says Heth, "had not ad- 
vanced more than a hundred yards before it became hotly 
engaged." Hill says he went there " to find out what was 
in my front." If that wa.s his object, what Heth's division 
had suffered ought to have given him sufficient informa- 
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tioD to have satisfied his curiosity. He hsA lost a brigadier- 
general and a large part of a brigade. Pender was faring 
no belter than Heth, and Hill's force would no doubt 
have been driven back to Cashtown, if Ewcll, with Rodes' 
division, marching like Desais at Marengo, to the sound 
of the cannon, bad not come in on the flank and saved 
him. But even wilh Rodes' reinforcement the issue was 
doubtful nnlil Eiiriy came in on the enemj's rear and 
gave the finishing stroke. Ewell's act in coming to Hill's 
support was purely voluntary; Hill had no right to expect 
help from Ewell. Hill says that his two divisions were so 
exhausted by six hours' fighting that he did not pursue 
when the enemy was routed. Anderson did not arrive 
withhisdivisionon the field until the battle was nearly over. 
He was not engaged. Hill had ordered him to Cash- 
town before he left that morning with Heth and Pender 
to perform what he no doubt thought would be a brilliant 
exploit; and Anderson, with his division and three bat- 
talions of artillery, halted tliere for further orders. It 
seems that General Lee rode from Cashtown at full speed 
to the field, and arrived in the afternoon about the close 
of the combat. He knew in the morning that the enemy 
were at Gettysburg, and he would have been in front with 
Heth's division, if he had ordered it to go there. But he 
never would have sent one or two divisions to encounter 
an unknown force with his army stretched out on the 
pike from Chambersburg to Gettysburg. If he had 
intended to go to Gettysburg he would not have stayed 
so long at Chambersburg. Lee, LongstTcet, and Stitart 
were all absent for the same reason on the first day because 
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the army Itad not been ordered to Gettysburg and it was not 
their duty to be there. They were in their proper places — 
Hill and Heth were not. 

Nor would General Lee have committed such an error 
as to order hia widely separated divisions to concentrate 
on a point so close to the enemy. A militarj' writer of 
high authority says: "It is always a dangerous opera- 
ticm to attempt a concentration upon some designated 
place within or near the enemy's lines; for, as a rule, the 
enemy can mass his forces there more rapidly than can 
the commander of an invading army. In fact, many a 
campaign has failed because the commanding general 
ha< attempted to unite his scattered forces at some point 
within the territory held by the enemy. By so doing he 
gives the enemy a chance to assemble his forces between 
the separated columns of the attacking army and to bring 
superior numbers against each column in succession." 
This was Pleasan ton's error at Brandy. 

HiU and Heth, to excuse themselves for precipitating 
a battle without orders, said they were only making a 
reconnaissance. If this were true they would not be 
justified. A reconnaissance in force should only be made 
by the orders of the commanding general. It is a hazard- 
ous operation as it frequently brings on a battle prema- 
turely. Its only object is to get information as to the 
position and strength of an enemy. For this reason, 
sufficient force, and no more, is applied to make an enemy 
display himself. The attacking force then retires. Cap- 
tain Wagner says ("Security and Information"): "Recon- 
naissances in force are made only by the orders of the 
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Commander-in-Chief aod the force generally consists of 
all lliree arms. They are often made before action for 
the purpose of discovering the enemy's strength and 
disposition and fre:quejitly lead to a battle. The recon- 
naissance is conducted in the same general way as a r^ular 
attack. ... It is evident, therefore, that a reconnais- 
sance in force is a difficult operation. It is open to three 
serious objections. (l) It often results in committing the 
troops so completely to action as to bring on a battle 
through the necessity of bringing up other troops to their 
assistance. At Worth, a reconnaissance by the Twentieth 
Prussian Brigade developed the enemy, and the other 
German troops, moving to the sound of the cannon, 
precipitated a battle a day earlier than the Crown Prince 
had intended. (2) The withdrawal of the troops, in 
pursuance to the general plan of the reconnaissance, 
may often present the appearance of defeat. In 1859, 
Ginlay caused a reconnais.sance in foree to be made 
by Stadion's corps. It developed Forey's division near 
Monlebcllo and, although the Austrians withdrew in 
accordance with the plan of reconnaissance, the moral 
effect on both sides was that of a victory of a French 
division over an Austrian army corps. (3) It is always 
a costly means of gaining information." 

If the combat which lasted nearly all the day of July 1 
had been really a reconnaissance it would present all of 
this writer's objections to reconnaissances in force. It 
was without orders, and it did commit the Southern army 
prematurely to battle; its withdrawal leaving its killed 
and wounded on the 6eld would have had the appear- 
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ance of a defeat, and the adversary would have had the 
prestige and all the moral effect of a victoiy. 

It compelled Lee to stay at Gettysburg and fight a 
battle under duress — or retreat — or at least appear 
to retreat. Hill and Heth in their reports, to save them- 
selves from censure, call the first day's action a recon- 
naissance; this is all an afterthought. They wanted to 
conceal their responsibihty for the final defeat. Hill 
said he felt the need of cavalry — then he ought to have 
stayed in camp and waited for the cavahy. But he felt 
the need of infantry a great deal more than of cavaliy. 
No one ordered him, and there was no necessity for hia 
going to Gettysburg. Ewcll was near there; he had as 
much cavalry as Buford had. There were about 25,000 
engaged on a side; the battle lasted nearly all day; Hill 
says his two divisions were exhausted; but he says they 
were only fighting to find out if the enemy was in strong 
force in front of him. He found it. On July 1, Stuart 
was on the Susquehanna; vltere he w'a« ordered to go. 
But Ewell had left; Stuart was not to blame for that. 
General Lee was responsible for Stuart; he was not re- 
sponsible for Hill and Heth. 

On the morning of July 1, General Lee's headquarters 
were at Greenwood. Anderson's division from Fayette- 
ville, and Johnson's from Scotland, where it had camped 
the night before, occupied the road — Anderson's in 
advance — so Longstreet'a two divisions could not get off 
before the afternoon. General Lee, before leaving, wrote 
the following letter of instructions to Imbodcn. It appears 
in his letter-book in the handwriting of his staff officer, 
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Col. Charles Marshall. The letter conclusively con- 
futes the statement made by Marshall in his address on 
General Lee's birthday on January 19, 1896, that at 
Chambersburg, after the spy reported Hooker's advance, 
Lee ordered his army to concentrate at Gettysbui;g. He 
would not concentrate his army at one place and have 
his headquarters eight miles off at another. 

Greemwood, July lat, 1863. 
Bbiqadier-Genbral I. D. Ihbodeh: — 

Ggnebal: I have recrived your letter of 7 a.m. yesterday from Mer- 

cersViurB. . . . Upon arriving at Chaml)ersburg to-day I desire you to 
relieve General I'ioketl, wlio will then more forward to thia place. Yoii 
will oF course establish ^uarda on the road ivading to your pceition and 
take every precaution for the safety of your comniand. Obtain all Ilie 
flour that jou can load in your wagons from the mills in your vicinity, 
and if you cannot get sufficient, I l>elieve there are TOO or 800 barrels at 
Shippensburg, about 10 miles north of Chambersburg, on the Carlisle 
road. . . . Send word lo General llckelt eX this place to-morrow, which 
is eight miles from Charaberaburg, the hour when you will arrive here 
in onicr tliat he may be prepared to move on your arrival. My head- 
quarUrt jar the ]irr,Knl u-ill be at Caahtown, east of the mountains. 
[The italics are mine.] 

General Lee was then less than ten miles from Cash- 
town; he expected to stop there that evening. All the 
divisions of his army — infantry, cavalry, and artillery — 
were marching on tliat point and would be there, or in 
supporting distance, by sundown. If his army had been 
ordered to Gettysburff he would have told Imboden that 
his headquarters would be with the army. There is a 
tone of confidence in his letter and no anxiety is expressed 
about his rear. 

If he had felt any uneasiness about it he would prob- 
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ably have seat Imboden's cavalry to make a recoDiiaissaiice 
toward the Potomac. As there was uninterrupted com- 
munication with Williamsport by couriers west of the 
mountain, he knew that the Northern anny must be to 
the East. He certainly knew that Meade waa at Fred- 
erick several days before and he knew that Meade wouldn't 
stop there. He certainly had no expectation of fighting a 
battle that day; yet, at the time when he was writing, 
A. P- Hill and Heth were fighting at Gettysburg. They 
had gone off early that morning without orders, or notice 
to Lee. for an adventure, and expected to return to camp 
with their spoil that evening. Hill had five battalions 
of artillery at Cashtown; he took only two with him. The 
others were left behind with his impedimerita. In this 
way a battle was precipitated where Lee never expected 
to fight one. During the day (about noon, Freemantle 
says), in company with General Longstreet, General Lee 
left Greenwood for Cashtown. The Chief of Artillery, 
General Pendleton, rode with him. In his report, Pendle- 
ton says, that when they were crassing the South Mountain 
"cannon shots were heard, but its significance, however, 
was not fully understtMxl. It might only be a passing 
skirmish; it might be more serious. After a brief pause 
aear Cashtown, to see how it would prove, the command- 
ing general, finding the cannonading to continue and 
increase, moved rapidly forward. I did the same and, at 
his request, rode ntar him for instructions." 

Although General I^e had written Imboden in the 
morning that Cashtown would for the present be his head- 
quarters, he paused there for only a few minutes, and then 
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galloped on to the Seld of battle. He never saw Cofh- 
lovm again. If he had given Hill and Heth authority to 
go to Gettysburg, he would have known the significance 
of the firing when he heard it. He knew the enemy held 
the place; Hill says he had informed him the night before; 
and he was in communicalton with Ewcll, whose cavalry 
was in contact with Buford. It was therefore at Cash- 
town, and not at Chambersburg, where Lee was surprised 
and found his plan broken up. 

I have said that Heth's division had gone in advance to 
Cashtown. A. P. Hill came on afterward with Pender's. 
He had left Anderson's division at Fayettevillc on the 
30th with orders to follow the next day. Anderson's 
report says: "Soon after daylight, on July 1, in accordance 
with the commands of the Lieutenant-general, the division 
moved from Fayetteville in the direction of Cashtown. 
Arrived at the latter place early in the afternoon, and 
halted for further orders. Shortly before our arrival at 
Cashtown, the sound of brisk cannonading near Gettys- 
burg announced an engagement in our front. Afler waiting 
an hour at Cashtown, orders were received from Gen- 
eral Hill to move forward to Gettysburg." [Italics mine.] 
If Hill had started to Gettysburg to occupy the place, 
Anderson would not have had to wait for orders to go 
on; and, as General Lee must have passed Anderson's 
division on the march to Cashtown that day, he would 
have ordered him to move to Gettysburg if he had known 
that there was to be a battle there. The instructions he 
had sent to Imboden that morning for picketing the roads 
in every direction west of the mountain and parking the 
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trains in the Pass, and the statement that his headquarters 
for the present would be at Cashtown, show that he then 
had no idea of going to Gettysburg. Yet he was there 
overlooking the battle-field that evening. As General 
Lee says he knew that General Meade was at Frederick 
City on the SSth, he must have expected his army to be 
not far behind Buford's cavalry. He could not expect 
it to be stationary; Gettysburg is httle more than a day's 
march north of Frederick. No doubt he was surprised 
when he heard the sound of battle at Gettysburg; for he 
had given no orders to any one to go there. Before Hill 
arrived at Cashtown with Pender it seems Heth had sent 
a force on picket to Fair6eld, about seven miles south. It 
was probably two Mississippi regiments. Buford's cavalry 
crossed the Potomac in rear of the army and then moved 
on west on the night of the 27lh from Edwards' Ferry, 
to Middletown. On the 29th he passed through Boons- 
boro Gap and thence along the western base of the moun- 
tain — re-crossed at Monterey Gap, and bivouacked that 
night near Fairfield. He did not approach Lee's line of 
march, or capture a wagon or a soldier. Buford kept 
so close to the mountain that he never saw a Confederate 
during the day, and did not know that he had slept so 
close to their camps that night until he started early to 
go on to Gettysburg and unexpectedly ran against the 
picket. He felt the picket, but withdrew, and took the 
route by Emmittsburg. 

He arrived near Getfysbui^ on .Tune 30, about the lime 
that Petligrew's brigade, that Heth had sent out to get 
some shoes he had heard were there, came in sight. Petti- 
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grew saw Buford and returned; he reported to Hill that 
the eoemy were at Gettysburg. Hill says be immediately 
sent a courier with the informatioo to General Lee. Yet 
Heth. in a pubhahed letter after the war, said that on 
account of the absence of the cavalry he ran like a blind 
man against Buford and stuniMed into a battle. If Hill 
and Heth had stood still, they would not have stumbled. 
Pettigrew had worn out a good deal of shoe-leather but 
he got no shoes. It is not probable that Gordon's and 
White's men, who were camped there the night of the 
26th, left any but children's shoes for the barefooted Con- 
federates. No doubt Buford thought that Stuart's 
cavalry corps was on Lee's right 3ank. In no other way 
can his feeble operations on the 2Sth be accounted for. 
On the day before. General Steinwehr had reported from 
the mountain that 5000 Confederate cavalry had crossed 
the Potomac and had pas.scd through Hagerstown. It 
was not true — but it did us almost as much good as if it 
had been true. The imagination is a powerful factor in 
war. 

Buford expected to meet Kilpatnck, who had been put 
in command of Stahel's cavalry. But he and Gregg had 
been sent off after Stuart, who was riding around Meade, 
cutting his lines of communication and destroying his 
trains. Buford did not know that Stuart had crossed at 
Seneca- Meade was like a ship without a compass drifting 
in a ft^. He had to have as strong detachments to 
guard his communications as if he ha^i been in the enemy's 
countrv'. On the contraiy. General Lee had no trouble 
about his. He lived on the country where he camped. 
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He knew that Meade had cavaliy at Gettysburg as an 
outpost and that his army could not be far behind. Ewell 
and Early had a strong force of cavaliy and some of our 
best cavalry officers to do their scouting. 

Early sent Colonel Lije \^'hIte on the morning of the 
30th from York on the Gettysburg road to gather infor- 
mation for him. No doubt he reported to Early that 
evening. In a letter from Gettysburg to PIcasanton on 
the 29th, Buford says: "I entered this place to-day at 
11 A.M. Found everjbody in a terrible state of excite- 
ment on account of the enemy's advance upon this place. 
He had approached to within half a mile of the town 
when the head of my column entered." In a letter to 
Reynolds on the night of the 30th, Buford said: "I am 
satisfied that A. P. Hill's corps is massed just back of 
Cashtown about nine miles from this place. Pender's 
division of IliD's corps came up to-day. . . . The road, 
however, w terribly hifesled with ■prowling cavalry parties. 
. . . Near Heidlersburg to-day one of my parties cap- 
tured a courier of Lee's. Nothing was found on him. 
He says Ewell's corps is crossing the mountain from Car- 
lisle, Rodes' division being at Petersburg in advance." 
[Italics m.ine.] 

In another letter to Pleasanton on the night of June 30th, 
Buford said : " There is a road to Cashtown running 
through Mumasburg and Hunterstown on to the York 
pike at Oxford which is terribly infested with roving de- 
taclimcnts of cavalry." Buford did not seem to think 
that the Confederates were deficient in cavalrj'. Hill's 
report of the campaign cannot be reconciled with the 
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movements of his own corps, or with the reports of Lee, 
Early, and EweU. It b dated in November and says that 
on the morning of June 29, he was in camp at Fayetteville 
and was directed to move in the direction of York and 
cross the Susquehanna, menacing the communications of 
Harrisbui^ with Philadelphia, and co-operate with Ewell. 
But the staff officers say that he was ordered on the 29th, 
after the spy came in, to Gettysburg. It is hard to believe 
that such an order was ever given. If it was, why did 
Hill stop at Cashtown? Why did he not move on to 
York ? There was no enemy then in his way at Get^s- 
burg. 

But if he had gone to York he would have crossed 
Ewell marching away from the Susquehanna to Cashtown, 
and he would have met Early on the road coming back 
from York. Why would General Lee call Early awayfrom 
the Susquehanna and send Hill there; or how could Hill 
coK>perate with Ewell if they were marching in opposite 
directions ? General Lee had not then ordered any corps 
of his army to Gettysburg, He never did till after the 
close of the first day's fight. On July 1, General Lee's 
and Longstreefs headquarters were ten miles from Cash- 
town. Hill was there with two divisions; his third was 
marching to join him; Ewell's three divisions started that 
morning for Cashtown. Longstreet's orders to his 
division commanders, Hood and McLaws, were to follow 
General Edward Johnson's division and trains that were 
then passing on the pike and "camp on the other side 
of the mountain." Pickett was left at Chambersburg. 
He was ordered to follow Hood as soon as relieved by 
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Imboden, and, when he arrived at Greenwood, to relieve 
Laws' brigade, which was on picket at New Guilford; 
Pickett was told that his owii division would be relieved 
by Imboden. The instructions to Longs t reel's three 
division commanders and to bis chief of artillery are to 
"camp on the other side of the mountain." Gettysburg 
is not mentioned. Yet that evening the following dis- 
patch was sent by Longstreet's order: 

BOHRBti, A. A. O., TO WALTON, CHIEF OF ABXIIMERX 

NcAB GfxrvaBtTRO. Pa.. July 1st. B.30 p.m. 
Tlte commanding General desires you to come on to-night as far 
as you can witbuut distressing your men and ammals. Ewell and HiD 
have Hbarply engaged the enemy to-day and you will tie wanted for 
to morrow's battle. 

The same order was sent to Hood, Pickett, and McLaws. 
Laws did not wait for Pickett to relieve him; Longstreet 
ordered him to come on; he arrived in time to be in the 
next day's battle. Pickett left in a hurry; he marched 
through Greenwood and never halted. He left no picket 
behind in place of Laws' brigade. General Lee was, of 
course, aurpriscd wlicn he reached Cashtown and heard 
that Hill and Heth had gone off on an excursion and were 
fighting a battle eight miles away at Gettysburg. Lee was 
dragged to hi.s doom and resolved to make the best of the 
situation. Biil no one can show tluU the absence of a part of 
the cavalry wilh Stuart had ani/lking to do either with 
bringing on or losing the battle. If Lee bad needed 
cavalry he had an abundance with Ewell at his call. 
No doubt he felt the need of Stuart in whom he placed 
great reliance; and that he expressed anxiety to hear from 
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him. He didn't then know what had detained Stuart. 
Stuart was abseot on du^ obe%'ing Lee's orders; be 
heard from him that dar. 

Tliere have been complaints, but no one has proved 
that Lee did anything, or left anjlhing undone, for want 
of information that cavaliy could have brought him. In 
fart he did know all that eavalrj- could tell him. Long- 
street says the spy told him mare. The two generals who 
precipitated the battle are responsible for the disaster; 
they attempted to shift the blame on Stuart because his 
absence on the first day gave color to the chaige, and had 
the assistance of certain staff officers at headquarters. 

Stine's History of the Army of the Potomac (1893) 
and the Southern Historical Papeis (1877). have letters 
from Helh in which he imputes to Stuart the whole blame 
for the loss of the batde; his description of the combat 
of July 1 conflicts with his own and Hill's official reports. 

Of course, Hclh's motive was to divert attention from 
himself; he admits that he proposed the trip to Gettys- 
burg to Hill. His report says nothing about their going 
to Gettysburg on July 1 for shoes; but that tliey went on a 
Teconnaissance and fought all day to find out if there was 
an enemy in front of them. They fought hard and 
found him.' 

'General Lee's second report contradicte Heth: it says; "General 
tlill arrived [at Caahtown] with Fender's division in the evening, and 
Ihe following momitig [Jidy 1st] advanced with these tmi divisions 
ariximpBiiied by Pecram'a and Mclntoah's liottajion.s of artiller)', to 
A-«vriain the strength of the enemy, whose force was supposed lo con- 
BLit chiefly of cavaliy. Tlie leading dimion, under General Heth, 
found the enemy's videttcs altout three milea west of Gettysbiug and 
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There is notbiog in their reports about General Lee 
being present and giving orders on the field, or of Heth'a 
getting permission from him to take his division into the 
fight to help Rodes who was hard pressed. If Heth had 
said so. General Lee would have sent his report back to 
him for correction ; he was not responsible for what Heth 
did that day. The record evidence proves the reverse — 
that Rodes came into the fight several hours after it b(^an 
and after Heth's division had I>een knocked fo pieces. 
Heth's letters since the war say he was hunting for shoes; 
his report says he was hunting a fight. A. P. Hill's report 
does not mention shoes. Heth's letters say nothing about 
making a reconnaissance. " Rodea," says Heth, " hear- 
ing the firing at Gettjsburg, faced by the left flank and 

continued t<i advanc*^ until within a mile of the town, when two bri(^es 
were sent forward to tecoiinuiter. They drove in the advance of the 
enemy very gallantly, but aubscquentlj enrountcred largely superior 
numbers and were compelled to retire with luss. Bri|{adier-Geueral 
Archer commanding one of the brigades being taken prisoner. Gen- 
eral Heth then prepared tor action, and B.t soon ha Pender arrived to 
support him was ordered by General Elill to advance. Tlie artillery 
was placed in position and the en;^agenient opened with vigor. General 
Heth pressed the enemy steadily back, breaking his Grsl and second 
lines and attacking hli Uiird with great resolution. Aliout 2.30 p.m., 
the advance of Ewetl's corps, consisting of Bodes' division, with Carter's 
battalion of artilleiy. arrived by the Middlelown road and forming on 
Heth's left, nearly at right anplps with his hnc. betame warmly engaged 
with fresh numbers of the enemy. Heth'a troops liaving suffered heavily 
in their protracted contest with a superior force, wftc relieved by Pender's, 
■nd Early coming up by the Heidlersburg road soon uftem'arda, took 
position of the left of Rodes when a general aiivance was made. The 
aiemy gave way on all sides and was driven through Greltysburg with 
great lo&s." 

And to covei up this blunder it ia called a lecoDnaiasance. 
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•f^roaclKid tbe town: be became beavihr esgaged and, 
•eeiDg this. I sougfat for and found General Lee. sa^iog 
to the General; 'Rodes b heavily engaged: had I not 
better attack.'' General Lee replied: 'Xo, I am not 
prepared to bring cm a general engagement lo-day ; 
Longstreet ia not Up' [which implies that Longstreet had 
then been ordered up]. Returning to mj dirtsioa I 
soon discovered that the enemv were moving tnx^ from 
my front and pushing them against Rodes. I reported 
this fact to General Lee and again requested permission 
to attack. Pennission was given. My division num- 
bered 7000 muskets. . . . Nor do I see bow there could 
have been any systematic plan of battle formed, as I 
have. I think, clearly shown that we accidentally 
stumbled ioto the fight" 

Now Heth's story b contradicted by A. P. Hill, the 
commander of the corps, whose report says that he put 
Pender's division in to support Heth's that was in distress; 
and that about 2.30 in tlie afternoon, Ewell, with Early's 
and Rodes' divbions, came in and formed a right angle 
to hb line and the field was won. Just as true an account 
of the battle as Heth's letters can be found in the Pick- 
wick papers. Rodes' report shows that Heth's story is 
a fable. Now the truth is, when Hoth early in the morn- 
ing went into the action, General Lee was ten miles away, 
west of the mountains. Pendleton's report says they 
heard the firing when they were on the western slope and 
that General Lee did not understand it. When Rodes 
arrived on the field, Heth's division was in fragments. 

Id the same volume of tlie papers with Heth's letter b 
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one from General Long, who was a staff officer of General 
Lee and his biographer. Long says: "An engagement 
ensued which continued with great spirit until about 
four o'clocJc in the afternoon, when the Federal forces 
were signally defeated and almost annihilated. General 
Lee arrived on the scene near the close of the action." 

Heth says he stumbled into the fight; he ought to have 
said he blundered into it. lie says that, had the cavalry 
been in position, General Lee would have known of Rey- 
nolds' approach to Gettysburg and would liave occupied 
the place and made it impregnable. But the absence of 
cavalry (if they had no cavalrj') was no reason for Hetb's 
going there on a raid; it might have been a good reason 
for his staying in camp. This statement assumes that 
Gettysburg was Lee's objective; it was not. Lee was as 
willing for Meade to be at Gettysburg as anywhere else; 
he had no idea of going there before he heard the firing; 
he went to the rescue of A. P. Hill and Heth. Lee bad 
known for a week tliat Meade was moving north from 
Frederick and that he must be in the vicinity of Gettys- 
burg. As a cavalry division was already there, he knew, 
without being told, that Meade's army must be near. He 
selected and held the Cashtown Pass as his point of con- 
centration because nature had made it impregnable. He 
would have a mountain wall to cover his flanks, and the 
rich Cumberland Valley behind him. If he had ordered 
the army to Gettysbui^ he would have been with the lead- 
ing division, and would have occupied the place several 
days before, instead of halting Hill's corps at Cashtown. 
There was just as much reason for censuring I^ee for 
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being absent on the first day as Stuart. It is impoasible 
to believe that General Lee ever professed the ignorance 
of the movements of Stuart which Heth and Long and bis 
staff officers have attributed t43 him. If he had done so it 
would have been affectation. He knew that his and 
Longstreet's orders would" carry Stuart for a while into a 
state of eclipse around the enemy, out of sight, and out 
of communication with him. 

Heth delivered the judgment in his letter that — "The 
failure to crush the Federal army in Pennsylvania . . . 
Can be expressed in five words ■ — tlie absence of the cavalry." 

I would rather say ii was due to the presence oj Heth. la 
another letter in the Philadelphia Times of December 87, 
1877, Heth professes to have read in General Lee's letter- 
book his instructions to Stuart to keep in close contact 
and communication with him and Longstreet. Now the 
contents of the letter-book have since been published and 
I have read the original copies in the book, Heth's ac- 
count of what he read in the letter-book is pure fiction. 
Instead of ordering Stuart to keep on Longstreet's Sank, 
he ordered him to leave Longstreet in Virginia, cross the 
Potomac, and join Ewcll on the Susquehanna, — a hun- 
dred miles away. It was all the same to Lee at what 
ford Stuart crossed the Potomac. Heth's letter was 
written to give information about the battle to the Count 
of Paris. It is the origin of his criticism of Stuart in his 
History of the War. 

As for cavalry, there were as many with Ewell as there 
were with Reynolds that day, Buford fought his two 
brigades dismounted in the morning when Heth attacked 
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him. There were no cavalry chai^ea on either side. The 
Confederate cavalry simply guarded the flanks. If there 
had existed any necessity to make a reconnaissance, Lee's 
headquarters were near, and so were Ewell's cavahy. 

The order should have come from the Commander-in- 
Chief. Hill and Heth never informed him of the exploit 
they meditated. He never would have sanctioned it 
The object of a reconnaissance is not to gratify curiosity 
but to get information that shall be a basis of action — to 
be ready for an attack or a retreat. But the army could 
take no effective action before it was concentrated and 
Lee proposed to stand on the defensive. The concen- 
tration would have been completed that evening had it 
not been defeated by an act of subordinates. As General 
Lee was supposed to be responsible for the movement on 
Get^sburg that day, it has been a mystery why a man 
of his aggressive temper did not order a pursuit after the 
rout, but allowed the enemy to re-form In a strong position 
on Cemetery Ridge. Johnson's and Anderson's divisions 
that had just arrived on the field might easily have taken 
H. But we must not judge General Lee by what we know 
now, but in the light that was then before him. 

It is very plain why he did not pursue. The battle had 
been brought on without his knowledge and against his 
orders. It was improbable that two of Meade's corps 
and a division of cavalry would not be in supporting dis- 
tance of his army. The battle bad lasted six hours and 
there was every reason to believe that fresh troops had 
arrived, or were near at hand. The only way to find out 
was to attack the enemy in force in his strong position. 
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The positioa of the enemy was ahnost inaccessible, even 
to infantry. No use could have been made of cavalry 
for a reconnaissance to find out the strength of the force 
holding the Ridge.' 

'Leesbcro. Vi.. April 17. 1906. 

Has. JOHK H. AlfXAXDGB, 

Mt Deab Combade: According to promise I will give you for the 
benefit of Colonel J. S. Mosbj a coudensed statement of the operation* 
of mj Command at Gettysburg. 

Goi. R. S. Ewell applied to Gen. Lee for my Command to go with 
him before he left the main army. I had scouted for General EweU 
much. The application was referred to Geiieral Sluart who refused to 
comjJy with it. and Colonel French was sent- Before anasing the 
Polumae River General Ewell again asked for my Command, and his 
request was (rmntcd. I joined him at Chaiubersburg. The ne.vl morn- 
ing I was ordered by Ewell to report to General Early, who was on the 
direct road to Gettysburg. In his dupatch to Early, General Ewdl 
ordered to put me in front of Gordon's brigade. Colonel French, with 
a small portion of his Command was put on detached service; and the 
greater portion of his Command was placed under me and I was put in 
front of Gordon. But CJ^Iond French's own regiment was iiot put 
under me, nor did 1 want them. 

After wc passed through Cashtown and arrived m about a mile of 
Gettysburg, 1 saw on my left from 700 to 900 of the enemy drawn up 
in line of liattlr. 1 reported tliis to General Gordon, and told him if he 
wished to see the fight to corae up, wluch he did. My Command num- 
bered 850. The fight was short and decisive, I captured 170 of them 
and would have captured more but for the fences which were numerous. 
I camped near Gettysburg that night. I was then ordered by GcneraJ 
Early to go to Hanover Junction and break the railroad communka- 
ttons, &c. I started early the next morning. Nothing occurred on 
the way of any consequence, except tliat I captured a wagon load of 
jewelry. After supplying ourselves we liiiricd the balance. We found 
Hanover Junction guarded by infantry. After a sharp fight we drove 
them away and burned the depot, bridges, &e. We ramped that night 
not far from Hanover Junction, and joined General Early at York the 
next day. I was sent by Early in front of his Command, the next day. 
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m tile diroctian of Gettysburg. I gave Earl; valuable iaformatitni 
wliich I ^thered on the way, and joined Ewell at Cashtown. I was 
ordered by Ewell to make reconiLnissance and report their number, 
positioQ, &c, 1 did this and General E^arly made his attack on mjr 
report. Early ordered me lo watch his left flank and I took my poaitioa 
on the left of Cemetery Hill. 

After the first day'a fight was over, and about dark, I saw the enemy 
leaving Cemetery Hill. I found General Ewell sitting on the ground 
near Gettysburg and reported to him what I hod seen. At that time 
an officer from Genetal Lee rode up and delivered General Lee's com- 
pliments to General Ewell for his great fight during the day, and said 
that General Lee said, 'if Ewell did not think his position strong enough 
he was to swing around to the right ou Longstreet.' Early replied, 
'Tell General Lee I'll bet him fifty dollars in green backs we can whip 
them any way they come.' General Ewell, without replying, rose up 
and walked away and ordered me to follow. He asked me if I could 
find out for certain if my impression was correct that the enemy were 
retreating. Said that he would detach any number of men to go with 
me. I replied that if possible 1 would find out; but did not want any 
of his men, and wanlcd hut tew of my own. I promised him to be back 
by 3 A.u. I selected five men to go with me. We found the Yankees 
too thick around for us lo ride through Ihem; so I left our horses with 
three men in an orchard of veiy large trees, and took men on with me 
afoot. We had then gotten near enough to the pike to hear tile noise 
of the troops moving over it; but could not distinguish whether they were 
reinforcements coming up or the army retreating. I finally reached 
the pike and listened attentively to alt that was said, and learned that 
the whole army was up or coming up. The night had passed too swiftly 
for me. One of my men said. 'Colonel, the day is breaking.' We 
reached our horses. I know not how ; but on the way we passed houses 
in which the Yankee soldiers were eating their breakfast, perhaps. 
When we reported to GenetsI Ewell that tlie whole army was up, or 
nearly so, he said. ' Hear thai gun, it is too late; that means the opening 
of the battle. It is Longstreet's gun.' 

I continued srouting for Ewell until General Stuart arrived mi 
July 2nd, and was with General Stuart in his fight with the enemy on 
that day. On our retreat General Ewell ordere^l me to report lo Genera] 
Gordon and bring np his rHrent. Gordon was in the rear on leaving 
Gettysburg. We had hard fighting all that day; and at one time Gordon 
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tw»d to cotne to otir maBJaUncc- WImo nigfat amred 1 had Bcsrajy k 
mAn or bone fit for dittj. 

I would be gUd to uawa any quotioos that Coknd Mosby maj 
want to ask, and of whkl] I am capable. I have gone but little into 
details. V/e inflicted cousiderBblc loss od the eoemj in seTsral small 
eagigaaeola, but also lost aevcral mtn ourselves — espedallf wtnk 
vitb GenenlStuait 

Bespcctfullj, 

E. V. Whtte (Signed). 

But if immediate advantage was not taken of the panic 
the opportuDJ^ was lost — the tide must be taken at its 
flood that leads on to fortune. Steinwebr's fresh division 
with the reserve artillery occupied the commanding po- 
sition of Cemeteiy Hill; and the troops that had been 
engaged were forming there on the reserve.' To judge 

' Colonel Freeraantle says: " July 2nd, Colond Sorrel, the Austrian 
ond I arrivnl at 5 A.M. at tbc jame cvinimiinding positiim we were on 
yeatcrda;, and I dimlied up a tree in company with Captain Scfaeibert 
of the Prussian army. Just below us were sealed Generals Lee. Hill , 
Longstreet and flood in ronsuJladon — the two latter assisting their 
deliberations by the truly American custom of whittling giida. ... At 

7 A.M. I rode over one part of the ground with G«ienJ Longstreet, and 
saw him dispo.>iing of McLaws' division for to-<lay'a fight. The enemy 
oecupied a iSeries of high ridges, the tops of whic^ were covered with 
tn?es, but Ilie intervening valleys between their ridges and oura were 
open and partly under cultivaliiin. Tlie i^mclery was on their right 
and their left appeared to test upon a high, rocky hill. The enemy's 
forces, which were now supposed to cwmprise nearly the whole Potomac 
army, were concentrated in a space apparently not more than a couple 
of miles in length. The Confederates enclosed them in a sort of semi- 
circle, and the extreme extent of our position must have lieen from five to 
six miles at least, . . . Only t«'o diviiions of fyingstreet's were present 
today, viz; Mcljowa' and Hooii's; Pickett's licing.ttill in the rear. ... At 

8 P.M. General Longstreet advised me, if I wished to have a good 
view of the battle, to return to my tree of yestenlay, . . . Eveiy now 
and then a caisson would blow up — if a Federal one a Confederate yell 
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General Lee, we must put ourselves in his place; every 
general must be condemned if judged by any other rule. 
General Lee could not know by intuition that Meade's 
army was scattered, and a lai^e part of it, including nearly 
all of his caveliy, had gone after Stuart. 

Johnson's report says: "On June 29, in obedience 
to orders, I counter-marched my division [from Carlisle] 
to Greenvillage and hence easterly via Scotland to Gettys- 
burg, not arriving in time, however, to participate in the 
action of the 6rst instant." Johnson did not arrive at 
Cashtown before noon of July I. EwcU, with Rodes' 

would unmoliatelr fdlotr. The Southern troops wben charging lo 
eipresB tbdr ddighl alwaja yell in a manner peculiar lo Ihenu^lvts. 
Their cheer iti much like ours; hul the Confederate officers declare that 
the rebel yell has a particular merit and alnays produces a salutary and 
uaeful effect upon thpir advcraarira. 

"Every one deplores that Loogstreel wiU expose himself in such a 
reckless manner. TiMlay he led a Georgia n^nient in a charge against 
a battery, hat in hand and in front of everybody. As soon as the firing 
began. Geni'ral Lee joined Hill below our tree anil he nuoaincd there 
nearly all the time, looking tliroilgh liii field glasses — sometimes talk- 
ing to Ilill and sometimes to Colonel Long of his staff. But generally 
he sal quite alone on the stump of a tree. . . . Soon after seven General 
Lee got a report by signal from General Longstreet to say 'we are 
doing well, . . . A long train of hoRes and mules got in to-day sent in by 
Geueral Stuart and captmvd. it is understood, by his cavalry which had 
penetrated to within si^ miles of Washington.' [Thl'i wai a supply train 
of one hundred and fifty wagons which Stuart had captured on its way 
from Washington to the army at Frederick.] 

"At supper this eveniug General Longstreet spoke of the enemy's 
position 0,1 being 'very formidable.' He also said tliey would donbllcss 
cntnrnch theniselvea strongly during the night. ... I have the best 
reason for suppming that the fight came uf! prematurely, and that neither 
Longstreet nor Lee intended that it should liave begun that day. 1 also 
think their plans were deranged by the events of the Gist." 
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division, did not leave Carlisle until the SOtli. I suppose 
he was waiting for Jenkins' cavalry, which was skirmishing 
in the suburbs of Harrisburg, to join him. In the mean- 
time Ewell must have received Lee's second letter of the 
28th to come the eastern route. Although Ewell started the 
day after Johnson left, yet he would have arrived at Cash- 
town ahead of Johnson if the note from Hill had not 
diverted him from his hne of march, on the morning of July 
J, to Gettysburg. This shows that Johnson marched about 
twice the distance that Rodes did, Johnson must have 
received orders at Cashtown to move on. Anderson says 
he received orders there to join Hill at Gettysburg, Colonel 
Freemantle passed both divisions on the road that morning 
— Anderson was leading. In his " Four Years with Lee," 
Colonel Taylor, Lee's A. A. G., says: "Major General 
Johnson, whose division reached the field after the engage- 
ment and formed on the left of Early, in a conversation 
had with me since the war about this circumstance [at- 
tacking Cemetery Hill on July Xsl], in which I sought an 
explanation of our inaction at that time, assured me that 
there was no hindrance to his moving forward, but that 
after getting his own command into line of battle and 
before it became seriously engaged, or had advanced any 
great distance, for some unexplained reason he had orders 
to halt." 

Of course the Commander-in-Chief, after he arrived 
on the field, became responsible for the conduct of the 
operations. Discretion to attack or not to attack could 
not be transferred to corps commanders. As Lee was 
present on the Geld his orders must have been abst^ 
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lute, if any were given. With tlie light before him I 
think General Lee had rea^^on to think that Meade's whole 
army waa on tlie Ridge in front of him. If he had or- 
dered Hill and Heth to attack in the morning he would 
have kept up the pursuit in the evening. There were a 
diousand reasons forcontinuing the fight: there was nogood 
reason for beginning it- This shows that he did not look 
with unalloyed pleasure on the trophies that had been won. 
Yet on the field of victory he condoned liis lieutenant's 
offense; afterwards he was estopped from complaining of 
it.' Colonel Freemantle's diary says: "At 4.30 p.m.. we 
came in sight of Gettysbui^ and joined General Lee and 
General Hill [in the morning when General Lee heard 
the firing he rode rapidly forward and left Longstreel] 
who were on top of one of the ridges which formed the 
peculiar feature of the country around Gettysburg. We 
could see the enemy retreating up one of the opposite 
ridges, pursued by the Confederates with loud yells. 
The position into which the enemy had been driven was 
evidently a strong one. His right appeared to rest on a 
cemetery on a high ridge to the right of Gettysburg as 
we looked at it. . . . General Ewell had come up at 
3.30 on the enemy's right {with part of his corps) and com- 
pleted his discomfiture. General Reynolds, one of the 
best Yankee Generals, was reported killed. While we 
were talking, a message arrived from General Ewell. 
requesting Hill to press the enemy In front while he per- 
formed the same operation on his right. The pressure 
was accordingly applied in a mild degree, but the enemy 
was too strongly posted and it was too late in the evening 

>S«eNote B, page 223. 
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Lee had evetr reason to believe that tbe bulk of Meade's 
aiiDf was oD tbe Ridge. His staff officer and biogr^her. 
Long, after the manner of Herodotus, gives a dramatic 
form to his narrative in an imaginary dialogue betiveen 
bimaelf and Lee that night I say (Ma^Mary, because an 
analysis shows that be told Lee things that he and Lee 
could not hare known then. This b another instance 
of an anachronism; Long antedated what he afterward 
learned. Long says: "The General, as if he had been 
tliinking over his plans and orders, turned to me with the 
remaric: 'Colonel Long, do you think we had better 
attack without cavalry ? If we do so, we will not, if suc- 
cessful, be able to reap the fruits of victory.' In my 
opinion, I replied, it would be best not to wait for 
Stuart. It is uncertain where he is or when he will arrive. 
At present only two or three corps of the enemy's army 
are up and it seems best to attack them before they are 
greatly strengthened by reinforcements. The cavalry 
ha^l better be left to take care of itself." 

In the immortal dialogue of the Phiedo, Plato puis 
imoginaty apccchcs into the mouth of Socrates; while, as a 
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fact, they were never spoken, still we know that they might 
have been spoken by the great martyr. General Lee 
would never have said what his staff officer here makes 
him say — he would have stultified himself. If Plato had 
introduced Lee in a dialogue, he would not have made 
him ask such a silly question; or give such an absurd 
answer if the question had been asked of him. 

In modem war little use is made of cavalry except for 
strat^ic purposes — : to screen its own side and unmask 
the other- The army had no Chief of Cavalry after 
Stuart was gone. Stuart, in fact, created a revolution 
in the use of cavalty. The improvements in fire-arms 
have made Murat's tactics in charging infantry squares 
as obsolete as the lance and the fiint-lock. If not having 
cavalry to pursue and gather the fruits of victory was a 
good reason for not attacking Meade, it would have been 
an equally good reason for not attacking Hooker at Chan- 
cellorsville. There was no cavalry pursuit there; nor in 
any of the battles of Virginia. In fact in all of Lee's 
battles the work done by the cavalry was valuable but 
mostly preliminary — the cavalry cleared the way and 
guarded the flanks. 

Then Long makes himself tell General Lee not to wait 
for Stuart — that they did not know where he was — and 
that only two or three of Meade's corps were up, and it was 
better to make an early attack. Now Major Venable, 
Stuart's staff officer, had reported to General Lee in 
person in the afternoon that Stuart was approaching and 
would soon arrive. Lee's report says so. He was on 
the ground the next day before Longstreet deployed a 
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single brigade. lyong also makes himself tell General 
Lee that only two or three coq>s of the enemy were on 
the ground. If Long knew it. General Lee knew it. But 
if Lee knew it, then he made a great mistake, and there 
is no excuse for his not having seized Cemetery Ridge on 
the evening of July 1. The only defense that can be 
made for General Lee's inaction is that he did not know 
then what we know now. 

But if Stuart was not present, nearly all of Meade's 
cavalry was absent in pursuit of him. That was com- 
pensation to Lee ^ Meade would have had no cavalry 
to cover his retreat if defeated. Then, if General Lee 
knew that only a small part of Meade's army was in his 
front, he knew that they would be gone before daybreak 
or that Meade's whole army would be on the Ridge by 
sunrise. UTicre are miiny things a man of sense knows 
without being told. 

Before any blame can be attached to Stuart for the loss 
of the campaign it must appear, — (l) that he was guilty 
of disobedience of orders and improperly absent; (2) that 
in consequence of it there was an imperative necessi^ 
for Hill and Heth to move to Gettj-sbui^ on July 1. 
It is immaterial whether they went to get information, 
or to get shoes. It is a coincidence that in the October 
following. General Lee on the Rapidan again took the 
offensive and moved to strike Meade on the flank; 
and that Hill and Heth should have been again in 
advance at Bristoe, and have repeated the blunder of 
Gettysburg. 

But no one would suspect it from reading Geoeral Lee's 
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report. It says: "General Hill arrived first at Bristoe 
where his advance [Hetb's division] consisting of two 
brigades became engaged with a force largely superior 
in numbers posted behind the railroad embankmcot. 
The particulars of the action have not been officially 
reported, but the brigades were repulsed with loss and 
five pieces of artillery with a number of prisoners cap- 
tured." This is a very mild statement of the case. Hill 
says be " ran up against the enemy's line of battle behind 
the railroad embankment (Second Corps) and of whose 
presence I was unaware. ... In conclusion I am con- 
vinced that I made the attack too hastily [as he had done 
on July 1] and at the same time that [if there had been] 
a delay of half-an-hour there would have been no enemy 
to attack. In that event I believe I should equally have 
blamed myself far not attacking at once." Hill and 
Helb, in their haste to attack with two brigades the Third 
Corps that had crossed Broad Run, were ambuscaded by 
the Second Corps, under Warren, that had not crossed 
the stream, and was lying near in a railroad cut and behind 
an embankment on their flank. 

A few skirmishers would have developed Warren and 
saved Hill from the surprise. I do not think Hill would 
have had any reason to blame himself if he had taken 
time to reconn oiler, as Warren could not move off by day- 
light with Hill close on his Sank without great loss ; Warren 
says he did not leave until nine o'clock that night. An- 
derson's division was brought up and a part of it engaged. 
Od Hill's report are the following endorsements: 
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Gcnenl HOI exphios bow, in his haste la attack dte Huid Anaj 
corps of the maaj pn his frool] he ovniookfd the piwamcc of the 
SoxKid [OD his fiaukj whidi was the ouse o! the disaster which 
ensued. 

K. E. I^E, General. 

NOTQIBEB 94th, 1SS3. 
RcBpectfuIIj Mibinitlxd to the Pnsidenl : — 

The disaster at Bristoe StatioD aeems to be due to gallant but over 
hsjtf pressiiig on of the enemy. 

J. A. ScDDai. 

Ketumo] to the Secretary of War: — 

There was a want of vi^filonce bj reason of whirh it appears the 
llird Second] amxy corpg of the eaeaij got a position giving great ad- 
vantage to tbem. 

J. D. [Datb]. 

Hill's loss was 1378 killed, wounded, and captured, and 
five pieces of artillery, in an affair that probably did not 
last fifteen minutes. General Posey was mortally wounded. 
General Lee had passed through Greenwich in pursuit 
of Meade with Hill and E well's corps. When they 
arrived near Bristoe the Third Corps had just crossed 
Broad Run on the retreat to Centerville; Hill ordered 
Heth to cross and attack it; the Third Corps went on; 
the Second, under Warren, was intercepted; it had not 
reached the stream and was marching in column on the 
railroad. Warren immediately fonned a front to bis 
flank behind a railroad embankment and a deep cut. 
Heth overlooked it; this was the cause of the failure of 
the Bristoe campaign. With ordinary skill the Second 
Corps should have been destroyed. 

I have heard persons who were present speak of the 
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emotion that General Lee exhibited when he rode up and 
saw the ground strewn wilh the dead and wounded of 
Hcth's brigades — " Like the leaves of the forest when 
Autumn hath blown." Long, the staff officer and biog- 
rapher of General Lee, aaya; "Meade had made the 
best use of the several unavoidable delays of the Con- 
federate army, and though Hill, who was seeking to inter- 
cept the Federal retreat at Bristoe Station, made all baste 
in his march, he arrived there only in time to meet the 
rear-guard of Meade's army. He made a prompt attack 
on tlie Federal column, which was hastening to pass 
Broad Run, which the remainder of the army had already 
crossed. The assault proved unfortunate. . . . ^\'hen 
General Lee reached the position of Hill's repulse, that 
officer, deeply mortifie<l by his mishap, endeavored to 
explain the causes of his failure. The General listened 
in silence and aa they rode together over the field strewn 
with dead bodies, replied with sad gravity: 'Well, well. 
General, buiy these poor men and let us say no more 
about it' The movement had evidently proved a failure." 
It ought to have been and came near being a master- 
stroke. Colonel Taylor of Lee's staff, in a note made at 
the time says: "On Wednesday we left Warrenton and 
reached this place [Bristoe] on the same day. Here Hill's 
advance met a corps of the enemy and at once engaged 
it Our other coqjs [Ewell's] came up in good time and 
we should have punished the enemy severely, but matters 
were not properly managed and they all escaped anil, 
what is worse, they got the better of us in what little fight- 
ing there was. ... By unpardonable mismanagement 
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the enemy was allowed to capture 6ve pieces of artillery. 
There was no excuse for it as all our troops were well in 
hand and much stronger than the cn^my." 

In October, General Lee, writing to Longslreet, who 
had been sent west, said in reference to the Brisloe affair — 
"We struck his [Meade's] rear-guard three limes. The 
last at Bristoe, where Hill with his advance of two brigades 
fell too precipitately on one of his corps and suffered a 
repulse and loss." 

In his "Story of the Civil War," John C. Ropes, a 
Northern man, but certainly impartial in his judgment 
as between Confederates, in reference to the opening of 
the battles around Richmond in which the duty assigned 
to A. P. Hill was to co-operate with Jackson, who was to 
attack the enemy in flank and rear, says: "The Con- 
federates under the lead of A. P. Hill, a daring and ener- 
getic but inconsiderate officer, pushed the Federab hard 
and their outposts retired to their intrenched lines behind 
Beaver Dam Creek, a little east of Mechanicsville, where 
they felt secure from any direct attack. In spite of the 
fact that nothing had been heard of Jackson, and not- 
withstanding the evident strength of the Federal position. 
Hill attacked fiercely and reckles.sly. He was repulsed 
with great slaughter, mainly by McCall's division of 
Porter's corps, without having made the smallest impres- 
sion on the Federal lines." 

And in his life of Stonewall Jackson, Colonel Hender- 
son says: "It was the impatience of Hill, not the tardi- 
ness of Jackson, which was the cause of the Confederate 
repulse." And with equal justice it may be added that 
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it was the impatieace of General Hill at Bristoe and 
Gettysburg, and not the absence of Stuart, that caused 
the Confederate disasters. A. P. Hill fcU on the lines 
at Petersbui^ on April 2, 18G5, and gave his life in de- 
fense of a cause he had sensed not wisely but too well. 
Of hira it may with truth be said, as it was of the Roman 
Consul who led his anuy into the fatal defile, that " Fla- 
minius died bravely, sword in hand, having committed no 
greater military error than many an impetuous soldier, 
whose death in his country's cause has been felt to throw a 
veil over his rashness and whose memory is pitied and 
honored." 

And now to return to Stuart. I have said that on the 
morning of June 84 I reported to him when I came back 
alone from a scout inside Hooker's lines. 1 was leading 
the horses of the two prisoners 1 had captured and paroled. 
Stuart's headquarters were in I^oudon at Rector's cross- 
roads — a few miles in front of the Gaps of the Blue Ridge. 
General Lee was about fifteen miles away at Berryville in 
the Shenandoah Valley. Stuart was an.xiously waiting 
to hear what Hooker was doing. He must then have 
received General Lee's order of 5 p.m., of the 83d, to 
start the next day and put himself on Ewell's right on the 
Susquehanna. It gave him the choice of routes — through 
the Valley by Shepherdstown, or by Hooker's rear. The 
news I brought of the situation in Hooker's army deter- 
mined him to take the hitter route. I told him that Hooker 
was quiet, waiting on Lee; there was no sign of movement, 
no change in the location of the camps — the different 
corps were still all far apart. General Lee controlled 
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the sibwtMB- Hancodc wss m the eztnine left at 
ThiKou^an; Stocum's coqM was at Leesburg, ocsr 
Edwards' Fertr. Stuait chase lo go the shortest and 
most direct way to EweU. If be passed through the 
Sbenandoah Vallej bj Sbepberdstown it would be a 
tigtag march over the Blue Ridge and then back again 
east over the South MouDtaio. He could not watch 
Hooter with the mauntaiii between th^n. Longstrect 
urged him to go the route he took. But to a soldier of 
Stuart*s energy and enterprising spirit the most powerful 
motive would be to go where he could do the most damage 
to the enemy on the march. The eastern route would 
offer the opportunity. Its safe^ — like Jackson's flank 
march at ChancellorsriUe — lay in its boldoess. It 
would not be anticipated- On aU the roads were wagon- 
trains, and on Ihe canal which he would cross were boats 
earning supplies to the army depot above. He would 
cripple Hooker by destroying his transportation. After 
hearing my report Stuart wrote a letter to General J^ee — 
the most of it at my dictaUon — giving him the informa- 
tion which I had brought. He. of course, would acknowl- 
edge receipt of Lee's letter of instructions of 5 p.m.. of the 
evening before, and inform General Lee when he would 
start and the route he would take. The courier with 
the dispatch must have overtaken General Lee during 
the day; he left his headquarters with Longstreet that 
morning and spent the night between Berrj-ville and 
WilliamsporL For a week he had been receivinj; dis- 
patches regularly from Stuart; these suddenly stopped 
coming. This was notice to General Lee that Hooker's 
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army was between them. He knew that while the opera- 
tion was going on it was a physical impossibility for Stuart 
to communicate with him without a balloon or a, canier- 
p^;eon. Lee had studied astronomy; he knew the cause 
of an eclipse, Lee's order on the 23d to Stuart was to 
come over to the Valley the following day and cross the 
Potomac at Shepherdstown, if he did not go the other 
way. As he did not cross with Hill's corps at Shepherds- 
town on the 25th, this also was notice that he would cross 
east of the Blue Ridge. The possibility of crossing at 
Point of Rocks or any point east of the Ridge, except 
Seneca, was never considered because Jt was impracticable. 
All the other fords east of the Ridge, except Seneca in 
Hooker's rear, were strongly guarded. Colonel White 
had made a cavalry raid at Point of Rocks on the I7th; 
but it could not be repeated. It created an alarm about 
the communication between Harper's Ferry and Wash- 
ington. Stuart's report says that early on the morning 
of the 25lh, when he discovered Hancock's corps moving 
northward, he sent a dispatch to General Lee with intelli- 
gence of it. As Hancock was on Hooker's extreme left 
it indicated that his whole army was marching to the 
Potomac. The courier traveled inside our lines and 
could not have been intercepted. General Lee must have 
received the letter about WiUiamsport the next day, as 
there was a line of relay couriers to his headquarters. 
It is therefore a reflection on General Lee to suppose Uiat 
he was surprised when he heard that Hooker bad crossed 
the Potomac, He had written Mr. Davis that a pontoon 
bridge had been laid at Edwards' Feny; could he have 
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imagined that it was not laid there for Hooker to cross 
OD ? The great military advantage of Stuart's taking the 
eaaiem route was that it would divert atteotkia to the 
defense of the capital; if successful, all coininunicati<Hi 
would be cut off and Washington would be isolated. He 
was not conducting a raid, or an independent expeditirai 
of cavaliy, but was assigned to perform a part of a com- 
bined movement of the whole army. Stuart performed 
his part in the grand drama. It is understood that Stuart, 
on the night of the 41st, when he was in Asbby's Gap, rode 
to General Lee's headquarters a few miles off. Xo doubt 
it was then agreed that Ewell. who was at Hagerstown, 
should move into Pennsylvania, and that Stuart should 
follow him with three brigades of cavalry and leave his 
other two brigades with General Longstreet 

General Lee, of course, knew the character of the 
commanders, and probably selected the two cavalry brig- 
ades that were kept with him. At that time neither 
Longstreet or A. P. Hill had been ordered to Pennsyl- 
vania. The advantages of the different routes must 
have been discussed by them, as Longstreet in a letter 
to Stuart the next day speaks of Hopewell Gap in the Bull 
Run as one suggested by General Lee in a letter to 
him, and he expresses his preference for it. In fact, he 
told Stuart not to go the other way. It is clear that General 
Lee at that time had no objective point. His object was 
to compel Hooker to withdraw his army over the Potomac. 
He also sent Longstreet at that time a letter of instruc- 
tions to be forwarded to Stuart, if Longstreet approved 
them. The letter expressed a fear that the enemy would 
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steal a march and get over the river first. Longstreet for- 
warded the letter to Stuart with the qualification that he 
mustgoaround the enemy through the Bull Run Mountain. 
In his book Longstreet criticises Stuart for obeying his own 
orders, and says he ordered him to march on his right 
flank into Pennsyhania. If Stuart had passed through 
the Valley he would have left General Longstreet and 
General Lee behind him, and marched on to the Susque- 
hanna. He could not, therefore, have stayed with Long- 
street to watch Hooker unless he disobeyed General Lee's 
orders. Three of Lee's staff ofScera — Colonel Taylor, 
Colonel Marshall, and General Long — with the record 
before them in their own handwriting, make the same 
statement that Longstreet docs. The ridiculous position 
in which they put their Chief does not seem to have 
occurred to them; his reputation survives because nobody 
believes them. They take no account of the fact that 
Ewell was far away from the other two corps and from 
General I..ee. The selection of the route through Hooker's 
army was based on the theory tliat the conditions would 
be maintained as they were until Stuart got through. 
The preservation of the status in Hooker's army depended 
on Lee. At that time the design was perfectly practicable; 
his army corps were separated by many miles and the 
only obstruction on Ihe roads were wagon-trains hauling 
supplies. Hooker would have been astonished to hear 
that Stuart had cut his army in two. but before he could 
have recovered from the shock the blazing meteor would 
have passed out of sight. 
He would tlien have sent his cavalry in pursuit — 
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that ought to have been what Genera] Lee wanted — 
Ihey would have beAi loo far off to hurt Stuart. My pref- 
erence was to go hy the Hopewell Gap In the Bull Run 
Mountains and thus pass between Hancock at Thorough- 
fare and Pleasanton at Aldie. There was only a cavalry 
picket at Hopewell. This shows how little Hooker sus- 
pected the blow that was meditated; Hancock felt secure 
on that flank. Stuart, for some reason, was induced to 
cross at Glasscock's on the other aide of Hancock. The 
contemplated enterprise, if it had not been defeated by 
a cause that Stuart could not control, was far less diffi- 
cult and involved far less hazard than the ride around 
McClellan on the Chickahominy. Hooker was now on 
the defensive — waiting for Lee to move. When Lee 
halted. Hooker stood still; McClellan. on the contraiy, 
was engaged in an offensive operation to capture Rich- 
mond; Hooker was defending Washington. After send- 
ing the dispatch to General Lee with the information I 
had brought, Stuart made preparations to start that 
evening. I was delighted at the part that was given to 
me. It was agreed that with my smaU command of 
twea^ or thir^ men, I should meet the head of Stuart's 
column on the Little River Turnpike the next day, ten 
or twelve miles befow Aldie, and then lead the advance 
to Seneca Ford. Some of my men lived in that neighbor- 
hood and would act as guides. Circumstances which I 
had not anticipated prevented Stuart from meeting me at 
the appointed rendezvous. I was there. On the night 
of the 24th we bivouacked on the western side of the Bull 
Run; at daybreak two men were sent ahead to look out 
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for an ambuscade. I did not want to run into another 
on that road. We had stopped at a spring and were 
eating some fanned goods captured from a sutler when we 
heard a volley on the lop of the mountain. The men did 
not come back so we knew that they were either killed or 
captured. The party in ambush had done us the favor to 
fire and give us warning. In a letter to Hookerlhe evening 
before Pleasanton said: " I shall tiy Mosby to-morrow." 
I suppose this was his mode of trial. But the ambuscade 
did not slop us; we made a detour, were soon over the 
tnountain and passed by Hancock's corp.s to the turn- 
pike. We met Hooker's whole army in motion toward 
the Potomac; the marching columns were on all the 
roads. We beard artillery firing a few miles off; Stuart 
had run against Hancock's column about Haymarket, 
and was having a duel with him. Hancock's corps had 
the road and was marching between us; so Stuart could 
not get through. He turned towards Buckland; we spent 
nearly all day in the woods near the pike and retraced our 
steps about sunset. I supposed that Stuart had returned. 
Stuart's report dated August 20, 1863, gives a correct 
account of events at that time. It says: "1 resumed 
[iid] my own position at Rector's Cross-roads and, be- 
ing in constant commimication with the commanding gen- 
eral, had scouts busily engaged watching and reporting 
the enemy's movements and reporting the same to the 
commanding general. Tn this difficult search the fear- 
less and indefatigable Major Mosby was particularly 
active and efficient. His information was always accurate 
and reliable. The enemy retained one army corps (Fifth) 
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at Aldir uid kept bis caraliy near enough to make attadc 
upon tbe Utter productiTe of no scdid benefits, and I 
began to look for some otber ptHnt at whidi to direct an 
effective blow. / submtUed to the eommonding general 
ihe plan of haring a brigade or to in my preaent front and 
parsing through Hopeirrll or tome other Qap in the BviU 
Run Mounlains, attain the enemg'a rear, jxueing betvteen 
hig main bodg and Waehinglon, and croti into Maryland, 
joining our army north of the Potomac. The commanding 
general icrate me aiJhorizing thit move if I deemed it prat' 
ticable [June ii and o p.m., June 23], and also what in- 
stmctions shouKl be given the of^cera in ctHnmand of the 
tu^ brigade:^ left in front of the enemy. He abo notified 
me that one column would move via Gettysburg and the 
other via Carlisle towards the Susquehanna, and directed 
me, after crossing, to proceed with all dispatch to join the 
right [Early] of the army in Penntylvania. Accordingly 
three days' rations were prepared and on the night of the 
S4tli the following brigades — Hampton's, Fitz-Iiee's and 
W. H. F. Lee's — rendezvoused secretly near Salem 
Depot, We liad no wagons or vehicles except six pieces 
of artillery and caissons and ambulances. Robertson's 
and Jones' brigades, under command of the former, were 
left ill obsen'ation of the enemy on the usual front with 
full instniclions as to following up the enemy in case of 
withdrawal and rejoining our army. ... At one o'clock 
at night the brigades, with noiseless march, moved out 
This precaution was necessaiy on account of the enemy 
having possession of Bull Run Mountains, which in the 
daytime commanded a view of eveiy move of cmse- 
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quence in that r^ioo. Hancock's corps occupied 
Thoroughfare Gap. Moving to the right we passed 
through Glasscock's Gap without difficulty and marched 
for HaymarkeL 1 had previously sent Major Mosby 
with some picked men through to gain the vicinity of 
Dranesville, find where a crossing was practicable, and 
bring intelligence to me near Gum Springs to-day [iSth.] 
[Stuart is here slightly mistaken; I had already informed 
him that he could cross at Seneca where I had lately 
crossed.] As we neared Haymarket, we found Han- 
cock's corps en rmitc through Haymarket for Gum Springs, 
his infantry well distributed through his trains. I chose 
a good position and opened with artilleiy on his pa.s.sing 
columns with effect, scattering men, wagons, and horses in 
wild confusion; diaahlcd one of the enemy's caissons, 
which he abandoned, and compelled liim to advance in 
order of battle to compel us lo desist . . . I »ent a 
dispatch lo General Lee concerning Hooker's movementa 
and moved back to Buckland to deceive the enemy. . . . 
I had not yet heard from Major Moshy. but the indica- 
tions favored my successful passage in rear of the enemy's 
army." Stuart did not bear from me because Hooker's 
(roops were marching on all rosds between us. As the 
artilloTy firing had ceased in the morning, I concludnl 
that he had gone back and I did the same. He niiuie a 
wide detour through Fairfax and crossed the Potomac 
the night of the 27th at Seneca, and went into bivouac on 
the Maiyland shore. On the same night Pleasanton'a 
cavalry corps, the rear-guard of the army, crossed ten or 
twelve aiiies above on tlie pontoon at EdwanU' Feny 
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and marched on to Frederick. According to all pre- 
cedents, it should have been in the advance harasaing 
Lee. It had been kept back by the news that a heavy 
cavalry force was in the rear. So Stuart's movement at 
least neutralized Hooker's cavalry corps. Pleasanton did 
not know that Stuart was crossing the river below him. 
The report further says: "The canal, which was now 
the supplying medium of Hooker's army, soon received 
our attention. A lock gate was broken and steps taken 
to intercept boats. At least a dozen were intercepted 
and the next morning several loaded with troops, negroes, 
and stores were captured by Colonel Wickham, Fourth 
Virginia Cavalry, commanding our rear-guard. ... I 
realized the importance of joining our army in Pennsyl- 
vania and resumed the mareh northward early on the 
28th." 

One benefit of Stuart's crossing at Seneca was that H 
practically eliminated French's corps in the campaign, 
and put it on the defensive, to guard the line of the Po- 
tomac and the rear of Meade's army. It had been the 
garrison — 11,000 — at Harper's Ferry, but, when the 
place was abandoned, it was added to Meade's command. 
But Stuart's appearance created such a sensation that 
Meade sent 4000 to guard the canal, and 7000 were 
kept at Frederick. They were no more help to Meade in 
the battle than if they had stayed above the clouds on 
Maryland Heights. As before stated, it was perfectly 
practicable on the evening of the 24th, when Stuart left 
Rector's Cross-roads, for him to pass through the Bull 
Run and ride through Hooker's army to the Potomac. 
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The wagons on the roads would, of course, have been 
burned; the mules he would have taken with him. If 
Longstrect and Hill had rested one day longer in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Hooker would have done the same, 
and Stuart would not have found the roads blockaded 
by his columns marching to the Potomac. Early on 
the evening of the 85th Stuart would have crossed and 
bivouacked for the night at Seneca. Men and horses 
would have had a night's rest. No doubt Hooker's 
cavalry would have been sent in pursuit, but they would 
have been too far behind to give any trouble. A detach- 
ment might have been sent that night (S5th) to break the 
communications between Washington and Baltimore. 
On that day General Lee was at Williamsport; he could 
□ot have expected Stuart to communicate with him while 
he was executing the movement, simply because Stuart 
was too far away and the Blue Ridge and Hooker's 
army were between them. Besides. Stuart knew that 
General Lee had retained two brigades of cavalry with 
Loiigstreet in front of the Gaps to observe the enemy; 
and his signal stations on the Ridge would command a 
view of tlie Potomac and tlie Loudon Valley. Stuart's 
orders did not permit him to turn west and join Lee 
after he got over the river, but to march north to join 
Ewell. Lee's stalT officers seem to think that Stuart should 
have marched in both directions at the same time. 

"In either case," said General Lee, "after crossing the 
river [at Shepherds town, or Seneca] you must move on 
and feel the right of Ewell's troops, collecting informa- 
tion, provisions, etc." 
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Lee had informed Stuart that he would find Ewell on 
the Susquehanna. Stuart obeyed orders, and on the 
morning of the 28th moved in that direction. It would 
have been far better if the orders had be«n less rigid, 
and Stuart had been given discretion to operate independ- 
ently of the main army. There was an abundant force of 
cavalry with Lee and Longstreet, as well as with Ewell; 
there was only a small force with Meade. Stuart's columns 
should have been allowed to turn east toward Baltimore. 
Hot)ker's cavalry would have been drawn after it and 
would have been engaged in repairing the damage Stuart 
had done. In other words, the body of cavalry under 
Stuart should have been made an independent, or con- 
taining force, to hold in check or put on the defensive 
greatly superior numbers in IVIar^land and around the 
Capital; while the Confederates were having as good a 
time in Pennsylvania as Hannibal with the Carlhaginians 
had in the Valley of the Po. It ia strange that Stuart 
should have camped the night of the 27th on the river 
between Edwards' Feny and Washington and that it wa.s 
not discovered. The next morning, with no suspicion of 
danger, the boats were sent up the canal; and a long 
supply train left Washington for the army at Frederick. 

The boats were burned. Stuart found the wagons 
on the road on which he was marching and took fheni 
along. He expected to turn them over to Early at York. 
Some of the teamsters tried to get away and were chased 
into the suburbs of Washington. He met and routed 
several bodies of cavalry during the day. They carried 
the astonishing news to Meade at Frederick) who had 
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taken command of the Anny of the Potomac at 8.30 p.m. 
that day. He sent Gregg's and Kilpatrick's cavaliy 
divisions in pursuit Buford was kept close on his left 
Sank to watch Lee. but one of his brigades (Mcrritt's) 
was detached to guard the trains in the rear. At West- 
minster a body of Delaware cavalry showed more valor 
than discretion and had to pay the penalty for it. The 
fugitives got up a great panic in Baltimore which soon 
spread over the couotiy. Gunboats were ordered from 
different places to protect Washington, Annapohs, Havre- 
de-Grace, and the powder works. Stuart marched all 
night of the ^th, and early the next morning burned the 
railroad briflge and cut the telegraph at SykesviUe, and 
broke communication between Meade and W^ashington. 
He spent the night of the 2!)th in the vicinity of West- 
minster, and moved on in the moniing, expecting to meet 
Early at York. Gregg's cavaliy division and the Sixth 
Corps were on his track and got to Westminster after he 
left; they went on east to Manchester and Hanover Junc- 
tion. On the night of the 30th the Fifth Corps camped 
on the ground where Stuart had camped the night be- 
fore. Meade liad borne off to the east toward Baltimore 
because he was sure from Early's being at York, and 
Stuart's marching in that direction with a wagon train, 
that the Confederate army would concentrate on the 
Susquehanna. At Hanover Stuart ran into, or rather 
over, Kilpatrick's rear-guard. There was a short skir- 
mish — it was his policy as far as possible, to avoid 
one — and he hastened on to find Early. The enemy's 
cavalry did not molest him on the march. Hancock 
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with the Second Corps was moving on in rear of the 
Fifth. Meade was not then looking toward Gettyabui^g 
but to the Susquehanna. In a letter that day he said to 
Pleiisanton that his "projected movement is toward the 
line of the BaUimore and Harrisbui^ road." Stuart's 
night mareh from Hanover was a severe trial to men 
and horses, but the enemy's cavalry in pursuit of him suf- 
fered just as much.' Early in the morning of July 1 he 



< Id ttie Century Captain W. E. Miller describes the bsttUhip endured 
bj Gregg's cavalry Ihal fiJtowcd Stiiart: 

"Our CDarch lo Westminster was one of unusual severity tor the night 
was wry dark anil liuth men mid horses were worn out. The men fell 
•sleep in their saddles and whenever the column balled the horses would 
(all uleep too. As tlie officers were responsible for keeping the column 
closed up. they had to resort to all sorts of eipcdienla lo keep awake, 
such Hs pinching tbemsdven. pounding their heads and pntdcin^; them- 
selves Bitli pins. Wlien witliin about 6ve miles of Westminster it mu 
discovered that the left of the line was not up. A halt was ordered and. 
on sending Imck, tlie fact wa.* discovcrHl thai tlie artillery men and battery 
horses were sound asleep, and that whilst a portion of the column in front 
of them had licen moving on, tliat In the rear was standing still. At 
Manchester a hall of a few hours was made, during which the men con- 
sumed what was left of the rations procured at Mount Airy, gave their 
horses the last grain of feed they had with tliem and obtained a little 
sleep. Mounting again we moved north aloUK the Carlisle pike tor half 
a mile and then by the Grove Mill road to Ilanovcr Junction (I'a.), on 
the Notthcm Central Railroad, where we arrived during the forenoon of 
July 1st. Our movements at this place illustrate to some extent the 
uncertainties of the campaign. After a short delay Gregg received an 
order to proceed soutli towards Baltimore. Scarcely was the division 
drawn out on the road when a second order came dirertinR liim to turn 
about and move north as rapidly as possible towanb York. Just as 
we were starting in the latter direction the hnal order came to sendHufy's 
brigade tiack to Manchester (Md.), and to march with Mcintosh's and 
Irvin Gregg's brigade westward to Gettysburg." 
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reached Dover and learned that Early had marched west 
the day before. After a short rest Stuart moved on to 
CarUsle and arrived there in the evening. He knew that 
Ewell had been there; he did not know he had gone. At 
Dover Stuart had sent a staff officer. Major Venable, on 
Early's track with a dispatch for General Lee.' That 

•ants TO wiujAMB, a. a. a. 

Union Mjias, June 30th, 6 p.m. 
Stiiart, Rtz-Lw uid Hampton utaid b-it night al the house or a Mr. 
ShriTcr who owiu the ntilln at thL< plac«. 

WILUAMB, A. A. a., TO HANCOCK 

June SOth, 1 P.M. 
Gfoenl Sykra [5th cnrpa) has h«en infonuerl tliat you wouJd stiiipurt 
him al Union Mills in imar of Ibe prtaeacc of a superior force of the 
enemy. 

pLBASANTon ra oRBoa 

June 30th, 11.30 p.m. 
After arriving at llatiovrr Junction and 5nding no enemy, piuh a 
force to York, and in ease that plait lias been evaeimlnj. \el it pruccnl 
knvanls Coluciibia uu tlie SuM^ueliaiitia Itlver and lutninuninitc- Hi*lh 
GcncTvl Crouch. Tnlie the lirign-lc friim Weslniinstrr Willi you Imt 
have ■ rr^ment at Manchericr with GentJul Sedewick to pidcct in that 
viciuily. 

The foUoniug u from Major VenaUe, who wu an officer od Stuart't 
Staff: 

Parhviu,b, V*^ March 8tli. 1907. 
CouiNKL John 3. Mosbt, 

Dfaii Sib: On the G<lty»burK campni|{ii General Stuart's com- 
mand arrived at Dover, Pcnn.. duriii]; the ni)(lil of June SOth. IRK), 
where, tromini; tliat (ieneral Early** oiimnuuii) was inarrbini; lowanJH 
Geltysbun;. I was dirMled by General i^tuart li> take a detacliinpnl of 
thirty mounlnl men and iro in Ibe direction pursued by General Kuriy. 
to learn tlie purpiwe of GetHU«l l>n~ I left Dover before dayli(;ht uf 
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night at Carlisle he received an answer and immediately 
started off to Gettysburg. He arrived there in lime on 
July 8 to cover Tree's flank from Meade's cavalry that 
had just returned from pursuit of him. He had scarcely 
reached the field when a severe hut indecisive conflict 
occurred in which General Hampton had a personal en- 
counter with a cavalryman and was severely wounded. 

When that combat ended, the cavalry of the two armies 
stood off, rested, and watched the flanks, The field of 
Gettysburg would have been impracticable for cavalry 
operations even if the improvements in fire-arms had not 
made obsolete the use of cavalry against infantry. As I 
have said, GettysbuT;g was a place of no strategic value 
and neither side wanted to hold it. For this reason one 
of Early's brigades spent a night there and went away, and 
Meade, whose cavalry was there on July 1, as an outpost 
for observ-ation, sent Buford orders to withdraw and let 
the Confederates have it. A great objection to the position, 
as I have said, was that Lee's front did not cover bis line 
of communication; hence in the retrt^rade movement both 
flanks were exposed to attack. There never was a more 
difficult operation performed in war than then devolved on 
Stuart. Not since the shouts of the Ten Thousand were 

July 1st with tlie detachment of thirty men and after skirmishing all 
day with a rt^ment which was pursuing us from Dover, we overtook 
GoierBl Early about 4 P.u., just approaching Gettysburg, where upon 
my ajrival I reported to General Lee. and found him on Ihe hill west 
of Gettysburg. On making my report, he ordered a aquadion of 
cavaby to go in search of General Stuart at once. 
Very respecfully, 

A. R. VcNABLE, Late Major, etc. 
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heard when they caiight a glimpse of the Euxioe — 
"Thalatta! — Thalatta! — the Seal — the Sea," has an 
annj- escaped from such a peril, or a retreat been 
covered with such masterful abili^. Nor does the par- 
allel end here. The hero who led the Greeks (o the sea 
had to answer an impeachment after they crossed the 
Bosphorus — so had Stuart! It turned out to be fortu- 
nate that Stuart missed Early and went on to Carlisle. 
More cavaliy was not needed at Gettysburg. General 
Couch, who had commanded a corps in the army of the 
Potomac, had about 15,000 troops at Harrisburg, and, 
as the following dispatch shows, was directed to conaperate 
with Meade: 

BALLECK TO COUCH, BABBISBURO, FA. 

Washdjotos, June 28th. 
You will co-operate as far as poasihle with General G. G. Meade, 

who now Kimmands Ihe Army of the Potomac, eJid who is authorized 
to assume command at all troops williiu his sphere of operalioiis. Tlils 
Bulhoritj embraces your command. Any information of the enemy's 
movements in your Ticlnity will be immediately telegraphed to General 
Meade. 

COUCH TO HALLBCX 

HARBJaBTTRa. June SOth. 
As telegraphed previously, part of the rebel forces, if not all, have 
fallen hark towards Cliamlicjshurg [Johnson's iliiision] passing Shjppens- 
but^ last night in great haste. I expect every moment to hear thai my 
cavalry, under General Smith, has occupied Carlisle. My latest infor- 
mation is that Early with hia SOOO men went towards GettyBbuig w 
Hanover, saying they expected to fight a great battle tliere. 

BAnatBauno, Fa., Jime 30th. 9 p.m. 
Abraham Lixcoln, Prcsidcnt: — 

The rcliel bfantty force left Cariiale ear); this morning on the Balti- 
more pike. Cavalij still on this side of that town. Earl; vritli 8,000 
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left York Ihis morning, wmt westeriy or northwesterly. Bebek at 
Oirlislc and York yrat^rday » good deaJ nutated about some news Ihrv 
had received. 1 tdegmpbeal news to General Meade, oare of Secretary 
or War. 

D. N. CotrcH, MBJor^renenl. 

COUCH TO MEADE 

ILutRiBBOitG, July laL 
At 10 A.U.. June SO\b, Ixx's headquarters were at Grc^iwond, 
8 miles east o( Cliaml)eTsbur(t. on the Baltimore pike. Hill's corps lies 
east of Greenwood. Greeiiwood is i^ miles from the inountaio. Long- 
street's corps lies south c)f Gremuxxxf, towards Hagerslown. Ewell'a 
corps probably concentrated yeaterday near Gettysburg. 

UCADB TO CDCCH 

HARHtHBtma. July Isl., 14 u. 
The enemy are advancing on Gettysburg — Ilill from Cashtown. 
Ewell from Hcidlereburg. Can you throw a force in Ewell's rear to 
threaten him, and at the same time keep your line of retreat open ? If 
you can, do so. 

ujlllece. to couch 

July Ist, 1B63. 
Iliere seems to be a strong probaliilily of a battle not far from 
Emmittsburg. It is hoped that you will a^ist Meade by operating on 
the enemy's left flank or left re«r towards Gettysburg. 

COUCH to hallcck 

July 1st. 
Dispatch received. I have sent out a force in the direction of 
Carlisle. It has been attacked by a body of cavalry at least and jusl 
now things do not look well. 

When Couch heard (hat Ewell had evacuated Carlisle 
he set hts troops in motion to the south, in order, as he 
said, " to make a diversion in favor of Meade by attack- 
ing Lee's flank and rear." General W, F. Smith, with 
3000 men, was in the advaDce and reached Carlisle in 
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the evening of July 1. The other troops were following 
him. Soon after the arrival of Smith's troops, greatly 
to his surprise, theCoofederates reappeared and he received 
a demand for the surrender of the United States barracks 
which he was then occupying. The demand for sur- 
render was refused and Stuart's artillery opened fire on 
them. The shells set fire to the buildings and they were 
burned. The troops that were marching in the rear, 
thinking that Ewell had returned, started back to Harris- 
burg. The troops that were at Carlisle came without 
rations, expecting to get them there. The trains bringing 
provisions had not arrived; they were stampeded by the 
artillery firing and the troops could not leave hungry and 
without rations. So they did not get away until July 4, 
after the battle waa over, and never got a sight of the Con- 
federates, although they followed them down the Cumber- 
land Valley to the Potomac. General Smith's report says: 
" General Ewen had paased through the town on the 
Baltimore Pike about one and one-half miles, and while 
going on to examine his position word came from scouts 
that a large cavalry force of the enemy was in the immedi- 
ate vicinity on the York road, and turning back, before 
I entered the village, their guns had opened on us. , . . 
Under these circumstances I determined to content my- 
self till morning with simply holding the town, but before 
I could get a line of skirmishers out a summons was sent 
by General Fitz-Hugh Lee to surrender the town or send 
out the women and children." 

A memorandum attached to bis report says: "Friday, 
July 3. The troops remained at barracks aU day waiting 
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for provisions, the supply tr&ins having been prevented 
from arriving by the occupatiim of the road by the enemy 
on the Ist and 2d of July. The attempt to procure 
proviaiona from citizens was only partially successfuL 
Supplies arrived by railroad Saturday, July 4. The 
whole command left Carlisle at 6 a.m., and moved by 
the Papertown road, six and one-half miles to Sloont 
HoUy 

"July 6, all troops moved by different roads to New- 
man's Cut, on the turnpike between Gettysburg and 
Chambersburg, four miles east of Cashtown, where they 
were concentrated during the evening." 

All of Lee's trains had been collected at Cashtown; 
Imboden's command was the only guard. On July 4, 
tbeystarted to the Potomac, and on July6 were at Williams- 
port. 

The loss of his supply trains near Washington on June 
28 had a depressing effect upon Meade; during the whole 
campaign he was nervous about his rear. On the 29th 
he detached Mcrritt's brigade from Buford's division to 
guard the trains on the road from Frederick to Emmitts- 
hurg. Hence it took no part in Buford's combat on July 1. 
On July 2, when Buford's cavalry was covering Sickles' 
flank, a signal officer sent the foUowing stampede report: 

CatETKHi Signal Station, 

Jul; end. 1863. U35 PJL 
General BcTTEHFiBLDr — 

Numerous Gm, sppurentl; from the iHiniing at wagDiu south 
9outhca.st fmni here. A wagoD-train c&n be sceii in the same directioa. 
1 think our tnioa are t>eing destrcqrcd. 

CSigned) Babcock, Signal Offics. 
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There was no truth in the report; Westminster, thirty 
miles from Getlyaburg, wa3 now Meade's base of supplies. 
Stuart had camped there on the night of June 29. On 
July 1 one of Grt^'a cavalry brigades had been detached 
and sent to guard the depot And now just in the opening 
of the battle Bufnrds two cavalry brigades were sent off to 
Westminster. It is not probaMe that a Confederate soldier 
was in thirty miles of the place. The withdrawal of 
Buford left Sickles' flank in the peach orchard uncovered 
— " in the air." Longstreet took advantage of it and 
struck liim a stunning blow. Buford was ordered in 
pursuit when the retreat b^an, but he was so far off that 
he did not overtake the Confederates till they got to 
Williamsport. But he found them in line of battle ready 
for him with their trains parked; so Buford went back. 
His report says: " July 6. The whole division (the 
Reserve brigade [Merritt's] having joined the night be- 
fore), marched at 4 a.m. towards Williamsport to destroy 
the enemy's trains which were reported to be crossing 
the Potomac into Virginia. . . . The expedition had for its 
object the destruction of the enemy's trains which were 
supposed to be crossing at Williamsport. This, I regret 
to say, was not accomplished. The enemy was too strong 
for me but he was severely punished for his obstinacy." 

Writing to Mr. Davis from Hagerstown on July 7, 
General Lee said: "The enemy's cavalry force which 
attempted to reach our cavalry trains yesterday after- 
noon was a large one. They came as far as Hagerstown, 
where they were attacked by General Stuart and driven 
back rapidly towards Shaqisburg." 
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General Lee's repwrt says: "Part of our train moved 
by the road through Fairfield [Monterey Gap] and the 
rest by Cashtown, guarded by General Imboden. In 
passing through the mountains in advance of the column, 
the great length of the trains exposed them to attacks by 
the enemy's cavalry, which captured a number of wagons 
and ambulances, but they succeeded in reaching Williams- 
port without serious loss. They were attacked at that 
place on the 6th by the enemy's cavalry which was gal- 
lantly repulsed by General Imboden. The attacking 
force was subsequently encountered and driven off by 
General Stuart and pursued for several miles in the direc- 
tion of Boonsbo rough. The army, after an arduous 
march, rendered more difficult by the rains, reached 
Hagerslown on the afternoon of July 6, and the morning 
of the 7th. . . . Part of the pontoon bridge was re- 
covered and new boats built so that by the I3th a good 
bridge was thrown over the river at Falling Waters, The 
enemy in force reached our front on the lith. A position 
had been previously selected lo cover the Potomac from 
Williamsport lo Falling Waters and an attack was awaited 
during that and the succeeding day. This did not take 
place, though the armies were in close proximity, the 
enemy being occupied in fortifying his lines. Our prepara- 
tions being completed, and the river, though still deep, 
being pronounced fordable, the army commenced to with- 
draw to the south side on the night of the 13th." 

Meade remained at Gettysburg until July 7: the follow- 
ing dispatch shows that he was espectcd not only to fol- 
low but to attack and destroy Lee: 
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TVasirnoton. D. C, Julj Sth, ISSS. 
Major Genehal Meadg, Frederick, Md.: — 

There is Fcltsbie mtormation that the enemy ia cntsaini; at WiUiaiiis- 
port. The opportunily to attack hLi divided forces should not be lost. 
The President is urgent and anxious that your army should move against 
him by forced inardies. 

H. W. Hallbck, Geoeral-in-ChieF. 

It is remarkable that the Army of the Potomac twice 
afterwards during the year retreated — in October from 
the Rapidan back to Fairfax, and in November from 
Mine Run — before the Army of Northern Vii^inia. 
Possibly if Stuart had burned the trains he captured on 
the march he might have arrived earlier and joined Early 
on the 30th, But none of Stuart's critics can show any 
bad results from his carrying the trains along with him. 
If he had arrived on the 30th, at York, he could not have 
communicated with General Lee, Lee was fifty-five miles 
away west of the South Mountain at Chambersburg. 
Then General Lee knew perfectly well at that time the 
direction in which Meade was heading his army, and that 
his cavaliy occupied Gettysburg. Stuart could have told 
him no more. The instructions did not require him to 
report to General Lee, but to Ewell. AU the critics over- 
look that fact. But I have shown that while Early and 
Ewell had no need of more cavalry, Stuart's presence at 
Carlisle on the night of July 1 defeated a, combination 
by which a heavy force would have been thrown on Lee's 
flank and rear when he was in the agony of combat. 

The route through Hooker's army was suggested on 
the theory that the initiative being with General Lee, 
Hooker would await his movements, and the conditions 
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in his army would not be changed before Stuart got oi'er 
the Potomac. But unfortunately General Lee, with 
Longstreet and HiU, moved toward the Potomac on the 
24th — the day before Stuart started to pass through 
Hooker's aimy — in view of the signal stations on Maiy- 
land Heights; Hooker immediately got notice of it by 
telegraph and put hb whole army in motion the next 
morning (25th). This defeated the operation which Stuart 
had so auspiciously b^un. Stuart's cavaliy and Hooker's 
army could not travel together on the same roads. 

If Longstreet and Hill had stayed quiet a day longer, 
Stuart would have crossed the Potomac in advance of 
Hooker's anny early in the eveaing of the 25th, and the 
fate of the Confederate cause might have been different. 
General Lee was with Longstreet. There was no pressing 
necessi^ for the movement. Hooker was inactive — 
Ewell was foraging in Pennsylvania with nothing but 
militia before him that always scattered at his approach. 
While this premature movement caused the failure of a 
brilliant operation it was not necessarily fatal to the cam- 
paign, and might have been retrieved but for Hill's and 
Heth's blunder in precipitating a battle at the village of 
Gettysburg, Hooker, Meade, and the authorities at 
Washington all misunderstood the significance of Stuart's 
movement They thought it was only a force detached 
to harass their rear and that the greater part of the 
Confederate cavalry was on their left flank with General 
Lee. At 18.45 a.m., at Leesburg on the 26th, Pleasanton 
told Hooker that: "The tel^raph operator of Hancock's 
corps reported last night a body of several thousand 
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cavahy at Gainesville, from directioo of New Baltimore. 
My dispositions cover that. I shall remain here till the 
crossing is a<?complished-" On the i7th, Howard at 
Middletown telegraphed Hooker; " I have reports from 
different sources that Stuart's cavalry, or a part, crossed 
the river at Shcpherdatown last night." Stuart was tlien 
in Fairfax. Hooker was all in the dark about Stuart. 
Williams, his A. A. G., said on the 25lh to Pleasanton: 
" General Hancock reports that the enemy have appeared 
in the direction of New Baltimore, with a force estimated 
from four rt^JmcnU to 6,000 men with one battery. The 
commanding General directs that you at once send a 
brigade of cavalry to report to General Hancock. He is 
marching to-day from Thoroughfare to Gum Spring." 
Colonel Asmussen at Middletown told Hooker: "The 
main body of General Stuart's cavalry was encamped 
last night between Williarasport and Hagerstown; the 
head of the column of General Stuart's cavalry com- 
menced passing through Hagerstown at break of day." 
Meade at Frederick on the 28th told Hallock: "General 
Steinwehr from the Mountain House, South Mountain, 
reports that his scouts inform him that 5,000 of Stuart's 
cavalry passed through Williamsport yesterday afternoon. 
General Sedgwick on the march up from Poolesville 
reports that 3000 of the enemy's cavalry with some artil- 
lery are in his rear. This is communicated to you for 
your information. My impression is that Stuart has 
divided his force with a view of harassing our right and 
left Banks." 

Meade then had no idea that Stuart was between him 
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and Washington and would soon break his communica- 
tions. The first he heard of it was a tel^ram from HaJlcck 
dated June 28, 12.30 p.m. It said: "A brigade of 
Fitz-Hugh Lee's cavalry has crossed the Potomac near 
Seneca Creek, and is making for the railroad to cut oS 
your supplies. There is another brigade of rebel cavalry 
south of the Potomac which may follow. [There was 
no such brigade south of the river then, but the specter 
had just the same effect as if there had been.] We have 
no cavalry here to operate against them. General Hooker 
carried away all of Hcintzelman's cavalry." 

Meade to Halleck : " Dispatch received in relation 
to crossing of enemy's cavalry at Seneca Creek. Have 
ordered two brigades to proceed at once in search and 
pursuit." Meade sent two divisions after Stuart and 
kept one, Buford's, with him. 

In the Philadelpkia Weekly Times, of December 15, 
1877, I published a reply to a letter of General Heth in 
which he severely criticised General Stuart for being absent 
on the first day at Gettysburg and charged him with 
disobedience of orders. The War Records had not then 
been published and I only had Stuart's report as a guide, 
which I knew was correct, to quote as evidence against 
him. I contended that Stuart was absent under orders. 
I had then seen General I-ee's first report, which states 
that at Chambersburg he had ordered the army to Gettys- 
burg, and on account of the absence of the cavalry had 
run unexpectedly against the enemy. My article was 
written on the hypothesis that this statement of the report 
was true. As from my intimate relations with Stuart in 
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the campaign I knew that his orders had required him lo 
leave General Lee in Virginia and join Ewell in Penn- 
sylvania, and that he had full authority to pass through 
Hooker's army and cross the Potomac at Seneca, I main- 
tained that if General Lee was embarra.sscd by want of 
cavalry the blame must attach to General Robertson who 
had been left with Longstreet with instructions to do the 
veiy work which it was alleged was not done. I bad not 
then seen Lee's instructions to Stuart; and Stuart's to 
Robertson. They are in the published records and sus- 
tain me in every particular and contradict Hcth. With 
the evidence now before me that the army was never 
ordered from Chambersburg to Gettysburg; thai General 
Lee never intended to go there, and that his plan was 
defeated by Hill and Heth, I modify the terms of that 
letter to the extent of saying that in my opinion no blame 
can be imputed to Robertson and Jones, and that the 
whole should fall on A. F. Hill and Heth. 1 said this 
much in Bdford's Magazine, October, November, I89I, 
and in the Richmond Timei in March, 18!)6. Heth was 
then living in Washington; he made no reply. Heth's 
rejoinder (Philadelphia Times of March, 1878), in behalf 
of Robertson to my letter of December, 1877, reiterates 
the charge against Stuart, but in defending Robertson he 
unconsciously condemns General Lee when he says: 
" General Lee was in daily communication with Robert- 
son and knew exactly where he was. If he had not been 
in position, if he was not doing the work he was ordered 
to perform, why was he not ordered into position ? No 
message or orders by couriers to Robertson that he was 
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out of position. Some days as many as ttiree couriers 
were sent by Geoeial Lee to General Robertson." Now 
if as many as three couriers a day passed between Robeit- 
sod's and Lee's headquarters they must have carried 
dispatches about the movements of the enemy. It is not 
conceivable that these dispatches did not inform Gener^ 
Lee that Hooker had crossed the Potomac. On the 
morning of the 26th, Hooker's army moved across the 
front of Jones' and Robertson's brigades to the pontoon 
bridges — and they retired to the Gaps. It b lUeraUy 
true that General Lee heard nothing from SUiati about it, 
and he bad no right to expect to hear from Aim; but hit 
report does not say that couriers from Jones and Robertson 
did not bring him the rwwa. 

Heth insists that Jones and Robertson were ordered to 
remain at the Gaps for further orders after Hooker had 
crossed into Maryland. Stuart's instructions to them 
now published say just the reverse and sustain Stuart's 
report. If Jones and Robertson received such orders 
they must have come from Longstreet, or General Lee. 
My opinion is that Jones and Robertson informed General 
Lee as soon as they discovered that Hooker was moving 
towards the Potomac. If they had not there would have 
been an official complaint against them for gross neglect 
of duty, and they could not have held commissions in the 
Confederate army after such delinquency. Heth's quali- 
fications to be a militaiy critic can be judged by the fol- 
lowing: "Colonel Mosby has been led by some one 
into a very grave error. When referring to the opening 
of the fight at Gettysburg (July 1). he says, 'Here Buford 
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fought two hours before any infantiy support came to 
him'; I can assure m^- friend. Colonel Mosby, that the 
author of this assertioa has not a shadow of truth to sus- 
tain him; and of all the preposterous assertions in con- 
nection with the war, this is the most so that has ever come 
to my knowledge. As I opened the battle of (Jettysburg — 
going to Gettj'sbnrg to get shoes, not to fight — I claim 
I should know as much about the opening operations and 
whom I fought as any man living. I did not have so 
much as a skirmish with General Buford's cavalry." If 
Heth ever knew anything about Gettysburg he never told 
it; his own report contradicts his letter. So do Buford's 
and A. P. Hill's. Heth's report does not say that he went 
after shoes; it says he went on a reconnais.sance — to find out 
what force was in his front He jound it. When 1 wrote 
the letter in reply to Heth I did not know he had an interest 
in concealing the troth, and was trying to shift from him- 
self on Stuart tlie responsibihty for the loss of the battle. 
Heth and Hill, as their reports show, knew that the enemy 
were holding Gettysburg; liow then could they have 
expected to get the shoes without a fight even if the shoes 
had been there P A. P. Hill does not mention shoes. 
Buford's report says: " By daylight on July 1 1 had gained 
positive information of the enemy's position and move- 
ments and my arrangemejits were made for entertaining 
him until General Reynolds could reach the scene. Colonel 
Gamble [Eighth Illinois Cavalry] made an admirable line 
of battle and moved off proudly to meet him. The two 
lines soon became hotly engaged, we having the advan- 
tage of position, he of numbers. The First Brigade held 
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its own for more than two hours and had to be literally 
dragged back a few hundred yards to a position more 
secure and better sheltered. The First Brigade main- 
tained thb unequal contest until the leading division d 
General Reynolds came up to its assistance and then 
most reluctantly did it give up the fronL" General Lee's 
second report also shows that Robertson and Jones were 
not left in Virginia by Stuart to guard the Gaps south of 
the Potomac after the enemy had disappeared. It says: 
" General Stuart was directed to hold the mountain passes 
vnih part of his command as long as the enemy remained 
south of the Potomac, and with the remaiiider to cross the 
Potomac and place himself on the right of Ewell." At 
that time Ewell was marching away from Lee to the Sus- 
quehanna. I think it highly probable that Jones and 
Robertson did afterwards get instructions from Lee or 
Longstreet to wait at the Gaps for further orders. This 
is the only way I can account for no complaint being made 
for their remaining in their position after the enemy had 
left their front, from the morning of the 26th to the after- 
noon of the 29th, when the courier arrived from General 
Lee. Robertson made no report of the campaign; Jones 
made a brief one but it throws no light on the mystery 
of tliese cavalry brigades being kept so long in Virginia. 
At the same time I can see no damage that resulted from 
it, as the myth of General Lee having been surprised by 
meeting the enemy at Gettysburg has been exploded. 
Besides. Longstreet in his book says that the spy brought 
all the information that a body of cavalry could have 
brought. What more then was wanted? Why should 
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Iwo brigades of cavalry have been wasted to guard the 
Gaps and Lees communications in Virginia against an 
imaginary enemy, when a hostile garrison of 11,000, a 
few miles farther north in the Harper's Ferry Gap, was left 
behind; and Crampton's, Boonsborongh, and other passes 
north of the Potomac were unguarded while Hooker's 
army was in front of them ? If Heth is right. General Lee 
should have kept one half his array guarding the Gaps. 
As Robertson is entitled to be heard I give his correspond- 
ence with Helh in reference to my article. 

Richmond. Va., Decemljer STlh. 1877- 
Generai. B. H. Rosektsom, Richmond, Va.; — 

Dear General: 1 send you to-day an artirif 1 prepared in answer to 
an article which appeared in the Philadelphia Weekly Tirnei o! December 
Ifi. 1877, by Coloiid Jc)hn S. Mosby, hcmied "Stimrt at Gettyaburg." 
Will you du me the kindiiesa to say whether the slntanients I made of 
to onlers retrived hy gmt after being deliwltfit from Gnteral Siuarfs a/m- 
maiid ui'tk Jonei' brigade and ijour oirn in Juru, IROS. arc corrtcl or not 
I have submitted wliat I have writlen to Maj'iir Walter K. Martin, 
Adjutant General of (ieneral William E, Junes' Brigade [Jones was 
kilted in 1864], also tu (raptaiu Philip Iloxall. Adjutant General of 
yiiilr brigade, and Ixith inform me tliat the orders received b; you and 
utider wtiicli you acted are correctly stated by me. 

ReapertfuUy. 

H. Hera. 

Attention 'is called to the lines I have italicized. They 
raise a new issue. Heth had chp-^ed Stuart with carry- 
ing off all the cavalry which deprived Lee of his eyesight. 
My reply denied the charge and stated that two brigades 
of cavalry stayed with General Lee in front of the Gaps 
in Loudon with orders from Stuart to observe the enemy 
and report his movements to General Lee, or Longstreet, 
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through a line of relay couriers; and I quoted Stuart's 
report m support of my statement. In his letter to 
Robertson, Heth refers, not to the instructions which 
Stitart had given him, but to " orders received by you after 
being detached from General Stuart's command." I liad 
said nothing about such orders as I had never heard of 
them and they were entirely irrelevant to the issue; which 
was, what orders Sluart gave Jones and Robertson before 
they were detached. Any subsequent orders they re- 
ceived must have come from General Lee or Longstreet. 
If orders came to tliem to remain at the Gaps for further 
orders they were in conflict wilh Stuart's orders, and. of 
course, revoked them. So if Hetli is right he lias shifted 
the blame for the four days' inaction of these two brigades 
of cavalrj- on General Lee or on Longstreet. Thb is 
Robertson's reply: 

RicmioND, Va., Dec 27, IST7. 
Gene^ial Heth, Ricfamond, Vs.: — 

D&AR Genesial: Your letter of the 90th is bcrore me and Ihe alludal 
to article has been most carefully rea<l. In spite of the repealed efforts 
I have not yet succeeded in Rnding Uic written orders under which I 
acted on the occasion referred to; but four stalement curmlioratHi by 
others in high position comaponds precisely with my recollection of 
said orders. My bri([ade, re-inforced by W. E. Jones', was left to guard 
the passes in tlie Blue Ridge Mountains — so as to protert the rear of 
Lee's army — with instructions lo await further orders — then to sweep 
through the Shenandoah Valley, picking up deserters and stra^lers, 
and join General Lee without delay. On the 89th of June I received 
orders from General Lee to leave one rqjiment of ray command to picket 
south of the Potomac and report to hini forthwith. I left Ashby's Gap 
the same day in the evening (as soon as 1 could collect my command), 
■nd reached GettyshTLrn JCashlown] on the morning of July 3rd, • 
distance which could not have been travelled except by rapid marching. 
During Iht tcpoTation o} my commaitd froin General Lee't anny there xau 
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eorutanf amtmunimtion brtwemi tu. [Ilalics mine.] He was fullj aware 
of tny pusitioti and the specific duty I was then performing. That it mi^t 
hia mtire approbatiun is provea by the fact that no cumplsint on liis 
part or from any other source, was ever made against me or my com- 
mand. Much more can be said but I deem it entirely unnccessaiy. I 
lemain, etc. 

B. H. ItoSERTBON. 

It wiU be obsen'ed that Robertson says he was in con- 
slant communication with General Lee. Of course then 
he communicated to General Lee the movements of the 
enemy — or nothing; that was the vciy thing he was there 
for. But it was not Stuart's orders for him and Jones to 
stay at the Gaps, but to follow Lee and watch Hooker. 
It is significant that General Lee expresses no disapproval 
of Jones and Robertson having waited so long in \'ir- 
ginia for orders. The following are Stuart's instructions 
to Robertson. They arc dated the day he started around 
Hooker. 

Hdq&s. Cat. Div. Amir of Northebn Va. 
June iilh, 1863. 
Bhio. Ges. B. H. RoBEinBoN, 
Commanding Cavalry; — 
Genekai.: Your own and General Jones' brigades wiU coitr fhe front 
of Ashby'a and flicker's Gapa, yourself, as senior officer, being in com- 
mand. Your object will be to watch the enemy, dcoeive him as to your 
desi|{na and harass bi< rear if ynii find he is retiring. Be always on the 
alert: let nothing escape your ob.'^enatioii. and miss no opportunity which 
olTers to dama^ the enemy. After the enemy has moved beyond your 
reach, leave sufficient pickets in the mountains, withdraw to the west 
■ide of Uie Shenanrloah, place a strong unci ri'liuble picket to watch the 
Enemy at Harper's Ferry, cross tlie Potomac and follow the army, keep- 
ing on its right and rear. At long aa Oie eitniiy reniaiiu on ynur front 
in foree, unlen oiherii-uc nrdered by Grnrral Lre, Lteulenani General 
Longttrtet or mytrlf, hold the Gaps witb a line of pk^els reaching across 
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the Shenandofth by Charlestown lo the Potomac. If, in the eontingency 
mentjoiinl, 70U withdruw, sweep the Valley cleai of what pertains la 
the army and croti Ou Pot/ymac al the diffrreni pointt crotied by it. You 
will instruct General Jones Irom time to time as the movements progress, 
or events may require, atid report ani/thiny of importarux to LieuirnatU- 
Oeaerai Lcmgttrcri iciSh vhote potition you wifl armmuniraU by telayi 
through Ckartealoicn. I Men/i iratruduma io General Jonct which pUaae 
read. Avail yoiirselF of eveiy means in your power to increase the 
efficiency of your command, and keep it up to the highest numl>cr pos- 
sible. Particular attention will be paid to shoeing honws and to 
marching off of the turnpike. In case of the advance of tlie enemy you 
will olTer sueh mLstance as will be justifiable to check him and discover 
his intentions, and if possible you will prevent lum from gaining pos- 
session of the Gaps. In case of a move of the enemy upon Worren- 
toD, you will counterai^ it as much bm you [can, compatible with 
previous instructions. You wiU have, with the two brigades, two bat- 
teries of horse artillery. 

Yours &c., &c., 
[The italics arc mine.] J. E. B. Stuabt, Major-General, &c. 

P. S. Do not change your present line of picketa until da^ight 
to-morrow morning unless compelled to do so. 

These are a model of instructions la outpost service. 
When they were written Robertson was about Middlebui^ 
in Loudon; Jones was some miles north, nearer the Po- 
tomac. The report of Colonel Massie of the Twelfth Vir- 
ginia cavalry shows that Jones promptly obeyed Stuart's 
orders and sent his regiment to the Valley to picket on the 
Potomac. It is to bepresumed that Jones, who was a strict 
disciplinarian, obeyed all his instructions about communi- 
cating with Longstreet. He certainly obeyed a part. In 
his report to Jones, Colonel Massie says: "On June 25 
I received your order to establish a picket line fronting 
Harper's Ferry. It was executed that evening"; which was 
the day Stuart crossed the Bull Run Mountains to enter 
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Hooker's lines. Colonpl Massie is now living and is a 
citizen of Rappahannock County, Va. In a letter to me 
dated March 27, 1907, he says: "Yours received. I am 
glad to give you any information I can. I was left with 
my regiment on the Virginia side of the Potomac in charge 
of a line of pickets to guard the river from Harper's Ferry 
to Williamsport, and sent couriers daily to General Lee as 
J was ordered by General Stuart." 

W. D. Briscoe (now dead), of the Twelfth Virginia 
cavalry, writes me: "On the 28th or 29th. of June, 1863, 

Captain Twelfth Cavalry, told me he wanted me to 

cany a dispatch to General Lee's headquarters. What the 
dispatch contained I do not know. I started immediately 
and crossed the Potomac at Williamsport, thence to 
Hagerstown and then to Greencaslle and Chambersburg, 
. , . Stopped for the night and delivered my dispatch at 
General Lee's headquarters the next morning, a mile or 
two from the town." ' See Lee's letter of 5 p.m.. June 23d, 
instructing Stuart what orders to leave for the commanders 
of the two cavaliy brigades. 

'the sGFOBrre and ossbebfondence 

My crifa'cuin uf General l/x'a Report, wbich t believe he signed 
without rea(t[ii|{. does tiol imply any critid.Hin uf liim as a ^ncral. In 
fttrt it is a defence of the conimandcr at tlie expen.4e of his report, which 
does him ^rcut injustice. All critjcisms of the campaign are based on 
the aisuniption of the correetneas of Lee's report, ll is to be regretted 
that General I.ee ever sijtned the report, but it must l>e remembered 
that the ftnt i^ dated a few days after the eampaign closed, when he 
was siiffeHng IH'eat pain from the disaster to his army. It is doubtful 
if he ever read it. or if it was ever read to hira. 

Ill defence of William of Orange for aiguing the order for the mamacre 

(lencoc, MacBulay says; 
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"An OTder trts laid before tuin for his signature. He aignni it bid. 
it Burnet may be tnistttl, did not read it. Wlioever has seen atij-tliing 
of publii; busineu knows that princes and ministers dail; sign, and in- 
deed toust aiga. documenls which they have not read." 

John C. Ropes. oF Boston, author of the "Campaign ofWaterioo," 
on Deeember Hth. 1897, wnite me: "Thank you very much for your 
two letters of the 8lh and 13th inatants. Your views of the task which 
General Lee jinpuaed oa his tavalry in the Getlyslmrg campaign seem 
to me. as at present advised, correct, and I also share entireiy in jour 
view of the inaccuracy of Lee's Reports. 1 shall try to get it &1I into mj 
8rd volume. [The Story of the Civil War.] My second i-olunie b about 
three-fourths done, and I thiiik and hope to put it into tlie bonds of the 
publbhcr this Spring." Unfortunalely Mr. Ropea died lietore his 
third volume was completed. Two volumes bad been published before 
his death. 

General Lee's Report of July 31, 1863, says: 

" . . . Li the meantime, a part of General Ewell's corps had entemi 
Maryland and Ihc rest was alnut to follow. General Jenkins v-ith his 
cavalry, who accompanied General Ewdl. penetrated Pennsylvania oa 
far as Chamliersburg. As tliese demonstrations did not have the effect 
of causing liic Federal army to leave Vir^'iiia. and as it did not seem dis- 
posed to advance upon the position held by Ijongatreel, the latter waa 
witlidrawn to the west side of tlie Shenandoah, Gcneml Hill ha\ing 
already reached [he Valley. General Stuart was left lo guard the passes 
of the mountains and observe the movements of the eiiciny. whom he 
was i[istructed to hamss and impede as much as possible should be 
attempt lo cross the Potomac. In tJiat event General Stuart was dircrtcd 
lo move into Maryland, crossing tlie Potomac east or west of the Blue 
Ridge as in his judgment should be best, and lake position on the right 
of our colunm as it advanced . By the i4th the progress of Ewell ren- 
dered it necessary tJiat the re.st of tlie army should be in supporting dis- 
tance, and Ijjngstrecl and Hill marched to the Potomac. Tlie former 
crossed at Williain.sport and the lallcr at Shepherdslown. The columns 
reunited at Hagerstuwn and advoiiccil thence into Pennsylvania, en- 
camping near Chamljersburg on tlie S7th. No report had been received 
tliat the Federal army had crossed the Potomac, and tlie absence of the 
cavalry rendered it impossible lo obtain accurate inforrimtion. In order, 
however, to retain it on the ea-st side of the mountains, after it should 
enter MaryUnd, and thus leave open our communications nitb the 
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n>tainac throueh Haj^ntown &nd Williamsport, General Ewell had been 
instructed to send a division easlward from ChamlieriburR to cross the 
South Mountain. Eurly's diiisiou was detached fur this purpose and 
proceeded as far as York, while the remuiuder of the corps proceeded 
to Carlisle. General Imboden, in pursuance of the instructions pre- 
viously referred to, had beeu actively en(«uged on tlic left of tjeneral 
Ewell during the progress of the latter into Maryland. . . . FrepaiSi- 
tions were now made to advance upon Harrisburg, but on the niglil of 
the 3Bth informatioD was received from a scout that the Federal army 
was advancing; northward and that the head of the column bad reached 
the South .Mountain. As our communications with the Potomac were 
thus menaced it was resolved to prevent his further progress In that 
direction by concentrating our army on the east side of the mountains. 
Accordingly, Longstrectand Hill were directed to proceed from Chambers- 
burg to Gettysburg, to which point Genctal Ewdl was also instructed 
to march from Carlisle. General Stuart continued to follow tlie move- 
ments of the Federal army south of the Potomac after our own had 
entered Maryland, and in his ^orts to impede its progress advanced 
as far eastward as Fairfax Court-house. Finding himself unable to 
delay the enemy malerially, be crossed the river at Seneca and marched 
through Westminster to Carlisle, where he arrived after Genera! Ewell 
had left for Gettysburg. By the route he pursued the Federal army 
was intorpused between his command and our main body, preventing 
any communication with liiin until he arrived at Carlisle. The march 
towards Gettysburg wa.i conducted more slowly than it wouU liave been 
if the movernenls of the Federal army had been known. The leading 
division of Hill met the enemy in advance of Gettysburg on the morning 
of Jul; 1st. ... It had not been intended to fight a general battle at 
such a distance from our Iwsc, unless attacked by tlic enemy, but Ending 
ourselves une<q>ectedly confronted by the Federal army, it became a 
matter of diftirulty to withdraw thmu)^ the mountains with our lat^ 
trains. . . . During the afternoon intelligence was received of the arrival 
of General Stuart at Carlisle, and he was ordered to march to Gettysburg 
and take position on our left." 

The Report of January, 18GI. says; 

"General Stuart was directed to hold tlie mountain passes with put 
of bis command as long us the enemy remained south of llie PotooiU 
and with the remainder to cross into Marrlaiid and place hicn.irlf on the 
right of General Gnell. Upon the suggeatiou of the former officer that 
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he couk) damage tfw atemj mod dela; his pausage of the rivn by gettiiig 
in his rear, be ma authoriied to do so, and it wns Icfl li> his dtscretioD 
whether to enter Maryland east or west of the Blue Ridge; but he was 
iiutmcted to lose no time in pladng his eoiumand ou the right of our 
column as soon as he perceived the memj moving northward. ... It 
was experled that as $ooq as the Federal arm; should cross the rotumoc, 
Genetal Stuart would give notic* of ils uiovemeuts, and nolhiiig hai-iog 
betn beard from him since our entrance into Maryland, it was inferred 
that the Qiemy had not fct IcA Virginia. Orders were Iherelore issued 
to nave upon Harrisburg. . . . The advance again.st Harriabur); was 
arrested by intdligeoce received troni a scout on the night uf the 28th, to 
t}iv elTect that tlie army of Gencr&l Hotter had crossed the Potomac and 
was approaching the South Mountain. In the absence of the cavalry 
it was impossible to ascertain his intentions; but to deter him from ad- 
vancing further west and intercepting our communications with Vit- 
giiiia, it was determined to concentrate the army east of the mounlaiDs. 
. . . Hill's corps wax, accordiu^y, ordered to move towards Cashlown 
on the 20th. and Longstreet to follow the next day, leaving Pickett's 
division at Chambenburg to guard the rear until relieved by Imboden. 
General Ewell was recalled from CarUsle and directed to join the army 
at Cashtown or Gettysburg as drcurastances might require. The 
advance of the enemy to the latter place was unknown and tlie weather 
being indemcnt the march was conducted with a view to the comfort of 
the troops. General Hill arrived [SOIh] with Pender's division in the 
evening, anil the following morning <Jnly ist). advanced with these two 
division.^, ncconipHnied by Pcgram's and Mcintosh's lialtalions of artil- 
lery, to ascertain the strength of the enemy, which was supposed to con- 
sist chiefly of cavalry. As soon as it was known that the enemy had 
crossed into Maryland, orders were sent to the brigades of itobertson 
and Jones, which had been left to guard the passes of the Blue Ridge, to 
join the army without delay, and it was enpected that General Stuart 
wiUi the remainder of his command would soon arrive." 

The discrepancies l>et«een the two reports, as wdl as with the cor- 
respondence, are many and manifest. There is no explanation why at 
Chambershurg, as stated, preparations were made to move on to Harris- 
burg after Ewell had Keen ordered to return from Carlisle; or why Hill 
was sent some duftanee on the Cashlown road and one of Heth's brigades 
was sent to the Cashtown Pass 6e/ore it was allei^ that the spy caQK 
in. Caahtown is east of Cbambeisburg; Harrisburg is north. Nor ii 
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it shown bow it could be pouible for Stuart to put himsplf on the right 
of End! on the Susquehamia. and at the same time mArch **on IIjc 
right of our column " — i^., the main hndy with Gan-Tal Ltk — aa it 
kdvauced into Pauuytvania. The repuri says thai the iituvement a^nst 
Harrisburg was alrested b; the intdhgence lirougbt by a spy on the iiigbt 
of the *8lh. while Ewell's and Early's reports and Lee's order to Ewetf 
■bow tbat it was arretted on June {Tth, and that the army was ordered 
to ooiioentrate at Chamberaburg. 

'ITie first report says that after the appear&nce of the spy orders were 
Itaiinl for the eonceiilimlion of the wmy at Geltysburjj as the objective 
point. The seoond report says Uiat A. P. Hill only went to Gettysburg; 
to ascertain the foree of tJie enemy. If so, Hill ought to have retum«J 
to his camp at Cashtown after be got the informalion he was ledcing. 



General Lee made two reports of Gettysburg. The 
first is dated July 31, 1S63, about a week after he reached 
Culpepcr. It is a general outline of the operations of his 
array; the second report, dated January, 1864, gives a 
more detailed account of the campaign. When the first 
was written it is not probable Ifiat he had received reports 
from either of hU corps commanders except Longstreet; 
his is dated July iT\ A. P. Hill's is dated in November; 
EwcU's has no date; Stuart's report is dated August 80, 
and is an answer to the complaints made against him in 
General Lee's report. Stuart evidently did not know 
at the time of writing bis report of the manner in which 
a battle at Gettysburg had been preii pi tilted against 
nniera by A. P. Hill, ami he evidently hoil not seen General 
I^ec's letter of June i8 to Ewell to return to Chambersburg 
from Carlisle. He assumed that Uic report had cor- 
rwrtly stated that at ChamberJiurg the army luid been 
ordered to concenlmtc at Gettysburg. He sermrd lo 
have no suspicion tliat the apparition of the spy at Cham- 
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benho^ wm a g^Kwt- If Stout lud known -wbat wk 
DOW know be ccrald bsve made a mndi DHne dkc & w K 
answer lo tbe diai^ against lum. Bot its miHiw allows 
the appalling majesty of General Lee and the apiA at his 
name. Tbe Conferlerale War I>epartmei]t immediatdy 
published Lee's report in tbe new^Mpeia but sappieaaed 
Stuart's. Tbe baste of tbe pabUcation dwwa that tbe 
object was to forestaQ public opmion. Its partial and 
inaccorate statements that do so modi injustice to tbe 
commander of tbe cavalry have been accepted as a J<i4b- 
ment that estops all inquby into tbe justice c^ the ohd- 
plaint. But in the Forum of History no jnt^ment ■ 
final in tbe sense that it cannot be re v iew e d. After read- 
ing tbe report tbe public did not wait to bear the other 
■ide — it never does ^ but jumped to the ooacfaision 
that Stuart had gone off without authority with aD the 
cavalry on a raid around Hooker's army; and that General 
Lee, having no cavalry, was left like a giant with his eyes 
put out. This is the illustration of his A. A. G., Cc4onel 
Waller Taylor, who had written the order telling Stuart 
to go that route. Stuart was thus made responsible for 
the lo.ss of tlip baltle and Ihe charge has been re-echoed 
down the corridors of time. The report was thought to 
be conclusive and public feeling did not permit its state- 
ments to be questioned. In the South a superstition 
prevailed that it was as sacred as an oracle that had been 
uttered from the Pythian Cave. A scapegoat was needed, 
and a scapegoat was found. It is said that in the days 
of the Exodus the goat was sent to the wilderness loaded 
with sins; but in this case that precedent was not followed. 
Stuart held his high command until he fell od tbe field 
and left a void that was never filled. 
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He made no public defense against unjust criticism 
and v-as content to prove that bis sword waa still as 
potent as Artbur's 

"To lilt lii5 oDuntir'a ftune above tbe polar stu," 

The report is understood to have been written by a staff 
officer. Colonel Charles Marshall, a great sophist. — an 
able and astute lawyer.' Il is a fine example of special 
pleading, and the composition shows that the author pos- 
sessed far more of the qualities of an advocate than of a 
judge. It b unfair to Stuart as it says notJiing about 
Ewell having gone several days in advance into Penn- 
sylvania; and thatStuartwasordcred to join him with three 

■ In Pcbniar;, 1864, I waa in RIchmDnd and mtl Coland Akdc 
Botelcr, a mcmbor of the Coatitieiate iJitnuKss, wlii> lind Ik-ch a volun- 
kcr aide on Gnieral Shiart'» staff. Ilr toltl mr tliul hr' Iiud a resolution 
prepajcd Ihankiiig Stuart and Ihc cavuliy (or tlk'ir wrrins. but 
was tmilaliog to oBtr it for fe&r of opposition from llie prrjixlice 
againit Stuart on account of G^ttynhuri;. On Jniiuiuy 8tii tliF Cod- 
gtcaa Iiad poMed a irsuJution thanking General her and his army 
fur their achi^vnnmts and tiin'iaJlj namini; Gptty^burx- It scrms tluit 
to get tJic rrnolution paastii Culimel Bolrirr had lo omki: a compPDmise 
and omit all rrfg r c n cp to Gettj'sburK. wliirh wa^. of raurw. an implird 
eCMUre. It rrcitca the ride around Mi:Clcllan on the ChieLalioiiiliiy. 
and around Pope, and mony other exploits of the ravalry. indn<linK "the 
eipnlilion into Pennsylvania." This lant trferrfd to iStiuirt's niid lo 
Chambers) lurj;. Pa. in Oetulier, IKOS. Il waa ■ gretX "■'*!* t— 
b Stuart'* Friend* lo accept iL They oU|tlit to havr demanded 
praiae for all be had done, or nolliinf;. But as Stuart «Ba then under a 
doud from the effects of General I**'" report, it wa* thought that a 
vindicstioti o{ Stuart would t>e a eondenination of Lee. None then 
nuprcttd the port llul A. I'. Hill an<l Iletli )iad taken in rsu^in^ the 
diaaater and that the report nineralnl il. If the Oiiifnjemte Conipvaa 
coutd thank GnieraJ Lee for (n-ttiyhiirB. Ihry rnidht have tlianked 
Btuart for Mviii£ hia araqr oa it> retreat to llie Pulaiiiac 
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brigades of cavalry; — or that Stuart had authority to 
cross the Potomac in Hooker's rear — or that he left two 
brigades of cavalry with Longstieet and General Lee to 
watch the euemy and guard the flanks of the main army 
as it moved north. Yet Lee's letteis to Ewell and Stuart, 
and Stuart's report, all prove these omissions of the report. 
In an elaborate address on General Lee's birthday on 
January 19, 1896, the writer of the report threw off all 
disguise and openly charged what had been only inferred 
from it, that the disaster was due to Stuart's disobedience. 
The address was simply an expansion of the report. That 
Lee's campaign was broken up by somebody's disobedi- 
ence nobody can doubt who will study the records; but the 
name of the responsible person is not hinted at in the report, 
or in Marshall's address. Why it should have been kept 
a secret no one has explained. It may be that by remain- 
ing on the field and continuing a combat which a rash 
subordinate had b^un. General Lee thought that he had 
condoned the deed, and given it a sanction which be could 
not recall. If Hill had been censured after the battle by 
General Lee, no doubt he would have pleaded an estoppel 
against him. It does not seem to have occurred to his- 
torians to compare Lee's two reports with each other, or 
with the contemporaneous correspondence, and to note 
the discrepancies on material points between them. The 
truth has been revealed by the publication of reports and 
dispatches which show that the story of Gettysburg that 
has come down to this generation is a fable. The state- 
ment of the report that a spy came on the night of June S8. 
at Chambersburg, and brought the first news that Hooker 
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had crossed the Potomac was never questioned until 
Liongstreet and Marshall added their testimony that the 
spy abo brought the information that Hooker had been 
superseded by Meade. As it was a phyaital impossi- 
bility for the spy to have brought the news so soon from 
Frederick about Meade, I then became skeptical, and 
doubted the whole story about the spy; and finally I dis- 
covered by Colonel Freemantle's diary that it waa a 6ction. 
Then the correspondence shows that on the day (27th) 
that General Lee arrived at Chambersbui^, and twenty- 
four hours before it is alli^ed the spy came in with the 
surprising news, he wrote to Eweil, who was at Carlisle, 
telling him where Hooker was and directing him to return 
to Chapibersburg. Nobody can reconcile this letter with 
the report. And now, since the methods of rationalism 
have superseded authority, no one believes that General 
Lee thought Hooker would stay on the bonk of tlie Potomac 
while the Army of Northern Virginia was ravaging Penn- 
sylvania. 

In reference to Stuart, the first report says that he was 
left in Virginia to guard the Gaps of the Blue Ridge and 
to harass and impede the enemy in crossing the Potomac; 
in that event, it says, he was directed to cross into Mary- 
land east or west of the Blue Ridge " and to take a position 
OD the right of our column as it advanced." It also says 
that a part of Ewell's corps had entered Maryland and that 
Jenkins' cavalrj' had gone as far as Chambersburg; 
that Longstrect and Hill followed on the 24th, crossing 
the Potomac at Williamsport and Shepherdstown. " The 
columns reunited at Hagerstown," the report says, " and 
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advanced thence into Petmaylvania, encamping near 
Chambersburg on the 27th." The inference from this is 
that the corpa of Hill, Longstreet, and Ewell united at 
Hagcrstown and marched in one column into Pennsylvania. 
They did not in fact unite until they reached the field of 
Gettysburg, The truth is that on June 22, while General 
Lee with Longstreet and Hill was still in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Ewell, who was then at Hagcrstown, got orders 
to move to the Susquehanna and was told that Stuart had 
been ordered to join him. Instructions to Stuart were 
sent the same day through Longstreet, and also at 5 p.m 
on the next day, to leave two brigades of cavalry with 
Longstreet and go to Ewell. Yet the report does not 
mention either the orders to Ewell, or the orders to Stuart. 
The orders contemplated Stuart's crossing the Potomac id 
advance of both armies — in fact. General Lee expressed 
to Stuart a fear that Hooker would get over the river ahead 
of him. Nor do the instructions to Stuart say a word about 
guarding the Blue Kidge Gaps, or harassing or impeding 
Hooker in crossing the Potomac. The fact is, the only 
effective impediment Stuart could have made to Hooker's 
crossing would have been by destroying his trains on the 
roads as he passed through his army. But this would 
have been only an incident of his march; the object was 
to go the most direct route to Ewell. Nor is there a 
word in Stuart's instructions about placing himself " on 
the right of our column as it advanced," — ».»., the 
main body — for the plain reason that Stuart could 
not be with General Lcc and at the same time far away 
with Ewell. Romance might impute such a miracle 
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to Merlin. Neither is it true, as the report says, that 
Stuart followed the movements of the Northern Army 
after ours entered Maryland; or that he went as far east 
as Fairfax Court-house trying to impede its progress, for 
it would have been an act of folly to attempt it, and he 
had no such orders and no such motive. He went hy 
Fairfax Court-house because he had found Hooker's army 
on the road by which he had planned to march to the 
Potomac on the Sdth; and he was compelled to make this 
detour to get around it. In other words. Hooker's army 
delayed Stuart. By concealing the fact that Ew ell's 
corps had been detached and sent as an expeditionary 
force to the Susquehanna, and that Stuart v/as orderefl 
to leave the army in Virginia and join him, a false impres- 
sion of Stuart's conduct is created. It is natural to inquire 
how could General Lee expect Stuart to be at the same 
time on the Potomac and on the Susquehanna: or why he 
should rely on Stuart to report to him that Hooker had 
crossed the Potomac when there were two brigades of 
cavalry with him and Longstreet that had nothing else 
to do. The report makes no mention of these two brigades 
of cavalry, and gives no reason for not making them useful 
if needed. The complaint is against Stuart personally for 
not keeping the commanding general informed of the 
movements of the enemy; not against the cavalry as a 
body. But the complaint can have no reference to Robert- 
son and Jones, as their brigades had been detached, and 
were directly under the orders of Lee and Longstreet. 
Now if th^ neglected to perform their dutj- and did not 
inform the commanding general when Hooker moved 
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across their front to the Potomac, Iheo they should not 
only have been censured in the commander's report, but 
they should have been shot. Yet there ia nothing in the 
records to create a suspicion that they did not do their duty. 

As Oencrai Lee had authorized Stuart to pass around 
Hooker, he does not explain how he could have expected 
Stuart to keep up communication with him while Hooker's 
array was between them. The report says that he ex- 
pected it. In the accounts they have written of the cam- 
paign the staff officers have carefully followed the report 
and have been careful to conceal the orders to Ewell and 
to Stuart. It is the characteristic of staff officers to be- 
come mei^cd in their Chief, and Lee's have shown them- 
selves to be as subservient as Polonius was to the Prince 
of Denmark: 

Hamlet. " Do you see yonder cloud that's almost in the 
shape of a camel?" 

Polonius. " By the mass, and 'tis like a camel, indeed ! " 

Handef. "Methinks it is like a weasel." 

Polonius. "It's backed like a weasel." 

Hamlet. "Or a whale." 

Polonius. "Very like a whale." 

The best evidence that the report is misleading is that 
all who read it were misled. Nobody can reconcile the 
orders with the report; their publication was a revelation; 
the staff officers seem to have at least forgotten them 
although they appear in their handwriting in Lee's 
letter-book. The gravamen of the complaint the report 
makes against Stuart is that the cavalry was absent, and 
that it was needed, not in the battle, but to make prelim- 
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inary reconnaissances before the battle. If such was the 
case, General Lee was responsible for the absence of the 
cavalry witli Stuart; but no one lias shown that any bann 
resulted from it. He and Longstreet were responsible for 
the use of the cavalry left with them. Nor does the report 
explain why, if the cavalry was needed in Pennsylvania, 
tlie two brigades of Robertson and Jones were kept in 
Virginia after the enemy had gone; General Lee's second 
report says they were guarding the Gaps; and that after 
the spy came in he ordered llicm to join the army. This 
shows that he knew he had this cavalry at his call to use 
when he needed it. If Robertson and Jones remained 
to guard the Gaps it must have been by Lee's or Long- 
street's orders. Stuart's orders to them were to cross the 
river when the enemy crossed ; and to move on Longstreet's 
flank, and to watch and report to him. 

As before stated, not the slightest complaint was made of 
Jones and Robertson. I suppose theystayed in front of the 
Gaps under the orders of General Longstreet, or General 
Lee. Robertson says that couriers were passing con- 
tinually between his and General Lee'a headquarters — 
Colonel Massie of the Twelfth Viiginia Cavalry says the 
same thing. But what ought to be conclusive in favor 
of Robertson and Jones is that no charge of delinquency 
was made against them. The cavalry was about equally 
divided. Jones had the largest brigade; RobcrLson's was 
the smallest. While Robertson, the senior commander, 
who was a West Point officer, lacked the initiative and 
enterprise which are necessary to make an efficient cav- 
ahy officer, yet he was a good disciplinarian aud could 
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obey orders and perform routiDe work aa well as anybody. 
Jones was regarded as a very efficient outpost officer. 
Stuart knew that Jones, although the junior in rank, 
would be the real conuuander of both brigades. As proof 
of this Stuart did not content himself with giving instruc- 
Uons to the senior officer and trusting him to instruct his 
junior; but he also sent written instructions to Jones, 
through Robertson, which he requested Robertson to 
read. I do not think there can be found in the war 
records another instance where instructions have been 
addressed directly to a subordinate who b under the 
immediate command of another. Tlie rule is to direct 
the intermediate officer to instruct the subordinate. When 
General Lee told Stuart he must leave himand go to Ewell, 
be also told him what instructions he must give to the 
commanders — not alone the senior commander — of the 
two brigades left in Vii^inia. The principal reason was 
that the chief reliance was on Jones; another reason was 
that Jones' brigade was in Loudon, much nearer the 
Potomac than Robertson's, and Stuart wanted Jones to 
save time by communicating directly with Lee and Long- 
street instead of sending dispatches by a circuitous route 
through Robertson according to official etiquette. On 
the morning of the 26th, Fleasanton's cavalry corps 
marched directly across their front, and in full view of 
Jones and Robertson, from Aldie to Edwards' Ferry, 
The movement was before their eyes and seen by them. 
Robertson's brigade then retired to Ashby'sGap,and Jones' 
brigade, which was twelve miles further north, to Snicker's 
Gap, in Loudon, where they remained until the afternoon 
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of the Z9th, when orders came from Geoeral Lee, and they 
started to Pennsylvania, The second report says: 

" As soon as it was known that the enemy had crossed 
into Maryland, orders were sent to the brigades of Robert- 
son and Jones to rejoin the army without delay, and it 
was expected that General Stuart, with the remainder of 
his command, would soon arrive." But Stuart could 
not have been expected to arrive at Chambersbut^; ke 
futd never been ordered there. It will be observed that 
General Lee here speaks of Robertson and Jonea' brigadea 
not as a single, but as separate commands, and says he 
sent orders to each. 

Ordinarily the orders would have been sent to the 
senior officer alone. No doubt both Jones and Robertson 
had each been sending dispatches directly to the army 
headquarters, and orders had in turn been sent separately 
to them. As General Lee says that Jones' and Robert- 
son's brigades had been left to guard the passes of the 
Blue Ridge, it must mean that they were kept there by 
his orders. The orders to guard the Gaps until further 
orders must have come from Longstreet or General Lee; 
they certainly were not Stuart's. He left these two 
brigades some ten or twelve miles in front of the Gaps to 
observe the enemy and "report anything of importance 
to Lieutenant GeneTBl Longstreet, with whose position 
you will communicate by relays thro\igh Charlestown." 
I have before stated that the Twelfth Virginia Cavalry 
in obedience to this order was sent to the vicinity of 
Charlestown. In the event of the enemy's moving to the 
Potomac, Jones and Robertson were instructed by Stuart 
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to harass the enemy and follow the army. In reply to 
the objection that Stuart should have left a more enter- 
prising officer in command of the cavalry, the answer is, 
it was done with the fuU knowledge and app^o^~al erf Gen- 
eral Lee — probably Robertson was bis selection as he 
knew that Jones would be with him. But. as Stuart 
calculated that Hooker would send the most of his caraliy 
in pursuit of bJm, be did not think that the routine work 
that would devolve on the cavaby he left behind would 
require any extraordinan' boldness or skill. Robertson, 
without the aid of Jones, had sufficient capacity to perform 
the ministerial duty of writing a dispatch and sending a 
courier with it Most any private could have done that 
If he had not sent the information he would have been 
guilty of a criminal negligence that would have demanded 
hiH dismi.ssal from the army. Yet General Lee made no 
complaint of Robertson, and at his own request, when 
the campaign was over, sent him to take a larger command 
in South Carolina. Robertson had reported to him with 
two regiments from a camp of instruction a few days 
before the battle at Brandy. On that day he certainly 
showed he lacked the energy required in a cavalry officer. 
But no such high qualities were required to execute the 
plain duties which Stuart imposed on him. There was 
not a wagon-master or a teamster in the army that could 
not have done that work. Robertson says he did it. The 
report does not contradict him. The work was impor- 
tant but it does not necessarily follow that it was difficult. 
The second report differs materially from the first, although 
it renews the complaint against Stuart The first does 
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Dot state, as the second does, that Stuart had author!^ to 
cross the Potomac in rear of the enemy. It simply said 
west or east of the Ridge. 

This was construed as meaning that he was authorized 
to cross east of Harper's Ferry but between Hooker and 
Lee. The first said nothing about Ewell's entering Penn- 
sylvania some days in advance of Lee and Longstreet. 
The second admits that he did. The second abo admits 
that two brigades of cavalry were left in Virginia, but 
erroneously says they were placed there to guard the 
Gaps. On the contrary, Stuart ordered them to leave when 
the enemy left and not a word was said about guarding 
Gaps. The second admits that Stuart waa ordered to 
place himself on the right of Ewell, hut then involves 
itself in the contradiction of saying that be waa directed 
"to lose no time in placing his command on the right of 
our column as soon as he should perceive the enemy 
moving northward." By "our column" waa evidently 
meant the main body with General Lee, as the report 
says: "It was expected that as soon as the Federal 
army sliould cross the Potomac, General Stuart would 
give noUce of its movements, and nothing having been 
heard from him since our entrance into Maryland, it was 
inferred that the enemy had not left Vii^inia." The 
second report differs materially from the first in not stating 
with precision the objective point on which the army 
moved when it marched east from Chambersburg. The 
fir^t stated that the three corps of Longstreet, Hill, and 
Ewell were immediately ordered to Gettysburg after the 
spy brought in the surprising news that Hooker had 
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crossed the Potomar. But the secood report only in- 
dicated the dircctioD in which the army moved and says 
that Hill was ordered to move tmoarda Casbtown, and 
that Longstreet followed him, while Ewcll was recalled 
from Carlisle, and directed to go either to Cashtown or 
Gettysburg. Cashtown is only mentioned once in the first 
report, where it says a part of the trains on the retreat 
passed through that Gap. The first report, after stating 
that HiU was ordered to Gettysburg, says: "The leading 
division of HiU met the enemy in advance of Gettysburg 
on the morning of July 1," and further on it speaks of 
"finding ourselves unexpectedly confronted by the Federal 
army," but it does not intimate that Hill went there with- 
out orders, or to make a reconnaissance. But the second 
report, which conflicts with the first, was made to con- 
form to Hill's that had come in after the first was 
written, and says that Hill went from Cashtown to Gettys- 
burg lo find out what was in his front. T}t^ first aayg 
he was ordered iJttre jrom Cluirnbersburg. Stuart was 
absent on tlie first day under orders; in ray opinion the 
orders were right. I now repeat what I said in the Rich- 
mond Times in April. 1898, in reply to the strictures of 
Colonel Marshall in his address: "How could Stuart join 
Ewell on the Susquehanna, guard the Gaps of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in Virginia, watch and impede Hooker's 
crossing the Potomac, and then place himself on the right 
of the column as it advanced with Lee into Pennsylvania 
unless he was inspired with ubiquity. Even Hercules 
could not perform all of his twelve labors at the same time. 
This is the Age of Reason; the Age of Faith has passed. 
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We wonder how a people as intellectual aa the Athenians 
could believe that Theseus appeared at Marathon and led 
the last onset against the Persians; and yet we are now 
asked to believe that General Lee expected Stuart to sur- 
pass all the heroes of the Greek mythology." And I might 
have added, how could Stuart pass around Hooker and 
at the same lime keep between Hooker and Lee ? ' 

' On the day after the Confederate army reoossed the Potomac 
GpDPral Itobertjon addressed the following letter to Cteneral Lee. It 
does not aeem that General Lee had any fault to find with him. 

HEAuguARTQis Catalrt Bkioade, 
July 15tb, ises. 
Bmo. Gen. R. H. Chilton, 

Aart. Adjl. Gen., Hdqrs. Army. Northern Virginia: — 
General: J have the honor to represent to the commanding gencraJ 
the fact tliat in consequence of casualties. <leta(rhed service, sickness, &c., 
my command js reduced to less than 300 men. 1 consider it injustice 
to myself and the service to remain longer in my present position. Three 
regiments of my brigade were left in North Carolina and are now actively 
engaged there and upon the Pwiinsula. I voluntcred lo accompany the 
two raiments ordered to Virginia, but since their reduction I think my 
services would be of more avail elsewhere. I therefore respectfully re- 
quest authority lo rejoin my brigade, or dsc that 1 be assigned to a coro- 
mand comnieiuurale with my tank. 

B. H. RonrirraoN, 

Brigadier-General, &c. 

(lodorsemeut) 

July 15th. 1863. 

Respectfully forwarded and recommended that he be relieved from 
duty with this command accordingly. 

J. E. B. Stuaht. 
^' Major-General. 

Augtut 5tb. IS63. 
Respectfully fonrarded to the Adjutant and Inspector-General's 
Office. In accordance with this request of Brigadier-Gennal Robertson 
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in kiid ctmnqueoM of his bang unfit for acliTe du^ it Qui tune, be hu 
beea relieved from the nnmm»iut of theae two reginMnts and directed 
to report to the Adjutant-Genenl for orden. He was not ordered to 
lake eMnmand of that put of hii ft^ma- hrigade in North Canlim 
becatue it wu tbouglit poisible Kane other dispostian bad been made 
of it ance hb Kmond bwa that department I think it vay important 
to establish a carop at sonie point in the rear where our ctwlij can be 
rectuited and I know ot no <Kie so well qualified f cm the post as Brigadier- 
Goieial Robertsoo. 

R. E. Lex, GeneraL 

Cari Sdnin, who commanded the Eleveoth Coipi in the battle, m 
his autobiogni^ says: "We did not know that we woe marching to- 
ward the most famous battle£dd of the war. Neitha Goietal Meade 
nor General Lee wished to fi^t a battle at Get^sburg. Lee wished to 
bsve it at Cashtown, Meade on Pipe Credc Both were drawn into 
it b? the unexpected encounter ot the Confederate Genoal, Hetb, 
who hoped to find some shoes for bis men at Get^buig, and a Fedoal 
Cavaby general on a reconn&iisance, both instructed not to bring on 
a gcDeral eogsgemait, but rather cauticmed against it" Heth sent 
Pettigrew's brigade on the 90th in seardi of shoes; jHobaUy the old 
ones which Gordon's and White's men had thrown awa; when they 
were at Get^burg. Helh's report saja: "On July 1st m; divisiaD, 
accompanied by Pegram's battalioa of artillei;. was Mdered {by A. F. 
Hill] to move at 5 a.u. in the direction of Gett^burg." Hill and Hetb 
were not searching (or shoes on July Ist. 
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Note A 

I once nud to General Joe Johnston th&t if Stusrt had commanded 
Napoleon's cavaliy be would bave won the campaign of Waterloo. 
My ressou was that he would not have sent Grouchy to Wavre if hla 
cavalry had nut given him wrong iuformalioo as lo the line of the 
Prussian retreat. 1 added: — " IF Stuart had been there be would have 
known before daybreak which way Bluchcr had gone." General 
iohnstoD atuweKil quiddy, " He would have known before mid- 
n^fat." 



NoTB B 

There has been a good de&l of controversy as to who was reapon- 
•ibie for the failure of llic Confederates to seiae Cemetery Ridge on the 
cveniug of July 1st. I'he coiitrover?iy is based on a misconception of 
conditioiu. The Itidge would have been of no strategic value to the 
Confederates after the enemy had left. If Meade's wbde army bad 
been defeated that day iiuteed of a fragment, then a great advantage 
might have resulted from pursuing and driving it in oonfusioti from the 
Ridge. In tliat event there would have been some color to a claim 
that the mililaiy power of the North would have been broken aa 
Prussia's was at Jena. If the temnantt of the tn-o corps had been 
pressed that evening Uicy would probably have retreated with some 
loss of men and guns to join the main body of Meade's army. In 
that event Meade's order of that morning to retire to the line of Pipe 
Creek would hare been executed and the army of the Potomac wouM 
have still confronted the army of Northern Virginia. There would 
have been httle change in the situation. Napoleon won Ligny on 
June 10th and lost Waterloo on June 18tb. 
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Note C 
I 

ia)WARD8 TO eHEKtDAN 

y/aicaa/rm. Oct U, ISM. 

I bave thr bonor to report tiiat at about a.m. the escort 
came from Martinsburg last evening with General Ndll left this 
lo rrtuTD. General A. N. Duffie. witli hu two-boree ligbt Hpring 
wagon, and Captain Roome, who was here wounded, witb the head- 
quarters' li^bt wagon of that brigade, accompanied it on its return. 
When about five miles fnim thia place. General Duffie, with ten men 
of the escort, witb bis light wagon, pushed ahead, and when about ono 
mile and a half beyond, the main body was attacked by a party from 
Mosby'a or Giliuor's band of guerrillas, and captured. Tlie wagon 
was run oS to the side of tbe road and is nipposod to have been taken 
away. A courier from the escort brought in the news of the disaiiter, 
and the other light wagon returned. I immediately sent out the 4&til 
Pennsjivania Volunteer Infantry and the 17lh Pennsylvania Cavalry In 
bunt Up the enemy. Major Darland, commanding the 17lh Pennsyl- ( 
vania Cavalry, has since returned and reports that he followed ibja ' 
force by a circuitous route as far as Seiver's Ford, on tbe Opequon, 
and thai the; reccivod reliable inrormatton from citizens along tbe 
route that General Duffie's spring wagon, with himself and one otber 
officer inside, had passed tbe vicinity o' Brucetown. Duffie wa* 
sent a prisoner lo Richmond; was exrbunged, and, I have beard, was 
appointed by Andrew Johnson, Consul to Malaga, Spain. , , . 

Mabtinssubo, Va., October iS, 1864. 

Genesai. Stbvbnbon, Harper's Ferry; — 

Gbneral: General Duffie was captured five nules beyond Bunker 
Hill last evening by Mosby. Colonel Edwards reports that Mosby 
liad 300 to 400 men and started in the direction of Smithfield, sending 
five men as a guard to General Duffie. I have notified the troops 
along tbe railroad. Tbe express from the East has just arrived all 
right 1 am, &c., 

W. H. Sewiuu), Brigadier-General Conunanding. 
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BHEBIBAM TO Htl.l.TlfTt 



October 77, 1864. 



BrigBdiFr-Gcneral Duffie wn captured between Winchesler and 
Murtinsburg. I rospertfully request bis dismissal from the service. I 
think him ■ trifling man and a poor midier. He wu captured b; bi* 
own stupiditj. 



It was a coincidence that when we discovered Duffie with his escort 
on the pike coming- from Winchester, a payniaater's train was iii sight 
coming; In the opposite directioci from MartiiL^ibun;. Duffie saw that 
my men had got the scent of him and put his horses bI full speed to 
get under cover of the paymaster's guard, llis lilUe wagon seemed 
to be on the wing flying through the air. BuE he was caught when 
almost in the anna of his friends, A battecy with the train sent a 
shell that exploded over us and came as near killing Dufiie as It did 
me. Creneral Thomas H. Hubbard commanding a Maine regiment 
with the train witnessed the chase and capture of the Frenchman. 
He could say. as JBneas said to Dido when relating to her the tale of 
Tiof — " All of which I saw and port of which I was." 
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